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VARIED APPROACH—An Illinois feed man uses a six-point approach to making 


his business a profitable one. Page 18. 


STARTED PULLETS—A California feed firm has a separate unit which produces 
12-2 million started pullets per year. Page 30. 


RAW SOYBEANS FOR HENS—Further studies on unextracted raw soybeans for 


laying hens are reported on page 38. 


FEED VALUE TABLES—Dr. Spencer H. Morrison's 1961-62 average analysis table 
for common ingredients for beef and sheep rations begins on page 47. 
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GMI Decentralizing 


Feed Division With 
Regional Approach 


MINNEAPOLIS — General Mills, 
Inc., is in the process of decentraliz- 
ing its feed operations, E. E. Woolley, 
vice president and general manager 
of the feed division, said Dec. 22. 

Involved in this process is the set- 
ting up of regions which will operate 
independently of each other, he said. 
Each region will be responsible for 
purchase of ingredients, formulation, 
production, sales and promotion, cred- 
it and general administration. 

“We feel that in this manner we 
can serve our customers on a more 
economical and efficient basis,” Mr. 
Woolley stated. 

GMI’s feed division has selected the 


(Turn to GMI, page 66) 


Says Success Depends 
On Producing to Meet 
Demand for Products 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—Animal 
agriculture and its component, the 
feed industry, must acknowledge and 
respond effectively to the increasing 
importance of developing sound 
markets for end products—and this 
doesn’t exclude the local feed dealer 
who “will become a more important 
factor in the total agricultural in- 
dustry in his community.” 

This opinion is composed of two 
major points stressed by Edward E. 
Reynolds, vice president of Central 
Soya’s McMillen Feed Division, in an 
address before the Michigan Feed & 

(Turn to DEMAND, page 66) 


It'll Take ‘Guts’ 


Sales, Earnings Up 
For Central Soya 


FT. WAYNE, IND.—First quarter 
earnings of Central Soya Co., Inc., 
were up 31% and sales were up 10% 
over the corresponding quarter a 
year ago, it was announced by Har- 
old W. McMillen, board chairman, in 
a report to shareholders on the first 
fiscal quarter ended Nov. 30, 1961. 

Net income totaled $1,464,049, af- 
ter provision for federal and state 
income taxes of $1,522,020. Earnings 
per share equaled 51¢ (based upon 
2,869,116 shares outstanding on Nov. 
30), an increase of 12¢ over the 39¢ 

(Turn to CENTRAL SOYA, page 67) 


WASHINGTON~—Stability in swine 
production for 1962 was substantially 
indicated this week when the U.S 
Department of Agriculture issued its 


USDA Determined 
To Hold Vote 
On Turkey Orders 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 
WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture apparently 
determined to submit to the turkey 
industry a referendum for determin- 


is 


ders. Informed sources said here this 


week that the referendum will 
held late in January or early in 
February. 


Currently under consideration by 
USDA officials is the fixing of the 
market turkey producer voting eligi- 


be a reduction from the previously 
| suggested level of 400 turkeys. If this 


| new idea is approved, producers who 


(Turn to TURKEYS, 


page 67) 


Broiler Men Ask: How 


By ROBERT H. BROWN 
Feedstuffs Special Correspondent 


JACKSON, MISS. — The rather | 
sudden recovery of the broiler mar- | 


ket poses two big questions to the 
industry as the year draws to an end 
and 1962 looms on the horizon. 


Rolling across three of the prin- | 


cipal broiler states—Alabama, Geor- 


gia and Mississippi—the last several 
days, this reporter found feed men, | 
processors and growers wondering: | 


Will prices maintain the pace broilers 
have set in the past two weeks? How 
long will the present price spiral 
last? 


It is obvious that these are happy | 


days for the industry when one talks 
with people in it. Business is boom- 
ing in the producing areas and it is 
being reflected in the retail trade. 


Supplies Short 


In Mississippi, some _ processors 
have had to curtail operations simply 
because not enough birds were avail- 


to Join Poultry 


Parade, Michigan Trade Told 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—It’ll | panding and prosperous poultry in- 


take “guts”—and lots of it (or them) 
in many places—but that’s what Dr. 
Howard C. Zindel, head of Michigan 
State University’s department of 
poultry science, convincingly believes 
Michigan’s feed men need if they 
want to march in the poultry parade 
instead of stand on the sidelines as 
spectators. 

In old-fashioned gumption, Michi- 
gan’s feed industry will find what it 
takes to put the state’s advantages 
to work and come up with an ex- 


| dustry, 
| 28th annual convention of the Michi- 


Dr. Zindel declared at the 


gan Feed & Grain Dealers Assn. here 
in the Pantlind Hotel. 


“You elevator men and feed men | 


are going to have to get on the ball 
and begin to promote in order to get 
the job done,” Dr. Zindel said 
his challenging address. “Because if 
you don’t, somebody else is going to 
move into the picture and do it for 
you... . You are going to have to 
(Turn to MICHIGAN, page 68) 


Long Will Prices Hold? 


ble. In Forest, Miss., one packing 
house was seriously affected. In 
Gainesville, Ga., others were operat- 
ing only parts of days last week. 
(Turn to HOW LONG? page 


66) 


A. J, O’Brien R. Hal Dean 


Purina Elects Three 
As Directors, OK’s 
2 for 1 Stock Split 


ST. LOUIS — Three new directors 
were elected to the board of direc- 
tors of Ralston Purina Co. at the an- 
nual shareholders 
meeting held here 


in | 


Dec. 15. Stock- 

holders also rati- 
fied a recommen- 
> dation by the 
\ board to increase 
we the authorized 
(a stock from 8 mil- 
\ lion shares to 20 


million shares and 
to effect a two for 
one stock split. 

Donald Danforth, Jr. The new directors 
| are: A. J. O’Brien, R. Hal Dean and 
| Donald Danforth, Jr. 


Mr. O’Brien, executive vice presi- 
(Turn to PURINA, page 3) 


be | 


Broiler Advisors’ 


Swine Industry Stability 
Seen in Pig Crop Data 


latest pig crop report. The 1962 spring 
pig crop is expected to be only 2% 
larger than the 1961 crop. 

If farmers’ spring farrowing inten- 
tions materialize and the number of 


| pigs per litter equals the 10-year 
| average plus an allowance for trend, 
| the 1962 spring pig crop will number 


51.5 million head compared with the 


| 50,464,000 pigs saved from spring, 


1961, farrowings. 
Producers’ breeding intentions for 
the spring of 1962 indicate 7,268,000 


| sows will farrow during the months 


ing whether it wants marketing or- | 


bility level at 200 birds, which would | 


of December, 1961, through May, 
1962. This would be 3% more than a 
year earlier and 7% above farrowings 
of the spring of 1960. 

The north central and south At- 
lantic states indicate spring farrow- 
ing increases, while the north At- 

(Turn to SWINE, page 67) 


Session Postponed 


It was learned this week that the 


| next meeting of the full 30-man Na- 


tional Broiler Advisory Committee in 
Washington will be Jan. 24 instead of 
the previously scheduled date of Jan. 
4-5. 

Also, it was reported that the 8- 
man sub-committee of the complete 
advisory group will conduct its third 
session in Washington Jan. 3. This 
sub-committee, whose chairman is 
Cornelius Bateson of Salem, Ore., 
was selected by the secretary of agri- 
culture to draft a possible “self-help” 
program for the broiler industry and 

(Turn to ADVISORS, page 67) 


Complete Rations 
Seen for Dairy as 


Well as Beef Cattle 


By ROBERT H. BROWN 
Feedstuffs Special Correspondent 


RALEIGH, N.C. — Once upon a 
time it was considered sacrilegious 
to feed cattle more grain, but times 
are changing. Also, dairy cattle feed- 
ing may be falling in line with what 
has been happening in beef feed- 
ing, and use of complete rations may 
increase. 

Nutritionists are realizing that 
cattle, including dairy animals, can 
do very well on more grain and/or 
complete feed. 

These were among points brought 
(Turn to COMPLETE RATIONS, page 7) 


lowa F irm Elects 


Directors, Officers 


IOWA CITY, IOWA—New direc- 
tors of Protein Blenders, Inc., Iowa 


| City, have been elected, and the new 


board has replaced several of the 
firm’s top officers, it has been an- 


| nounced. 


The new board consists of Charles 
Igram and Ronald Jensen, both of 
(Turn to IOWA FIRM, page 67) 
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Top of the Hopper 


WHILE THERE HAS BEEN considerable reporting of the administra- 
tion’s plans for long range farm programs in the daily press, the proposals 
are still in the workshop stage of development, Feedstuffs’ Washington corre- 
spondent, John Cipperly, reports. The final drafts probably won't be ready 
for another four weeks. 

Meanwhile, the U.S. Department of Agriculture has released a statement 
attributed to the chairman of the Advisory Committee on Feed Grains and 
Wheat, Fred Heinkel of Missouri, reaffirming the committee's “belief in the 
need for permanent supply management programs that will assure the nation 
an adequate food and feed grain supply at reasonable prices, provide farmers 
satisfactory incomes, reduce carryover stocks and reduce government costs.” 
The committee recently held a two-day session in Washington. 


v v 


WHEN THE FEEDSTAFFERS get all the tinsel out of their ears and 
the turkey bones picked clean next week they will get busy at putting the 
finishing touches on what promises to be one of the finest Outlook Issues 
Feedstuffs has been able to produce. Excellent response from a large number 
of feed men to a detailed questionnaire (for which we are most grateful) 
will make this possible. Their estimates and observations will provide basic 
information on industry plans and hopes for ’62. In addition the issue will 
include some fine articles by industry leaders on the marketing outlook for 
each major type of feed and its end products. 


v v 


WHEN DID MAN discover supply management through marketing 
orders ? 

Dr. William E. McDaniel, chairman of the department of agricultural 
economics at the University of Delaware, suggests going way back to Adam 
and Eve for the answer. 

“Control over supply of agricultural products was first exerted in the 
Garden of Eden,” he quipped at the recent eastern “quickie” convention of 
the American Poultry and Hatchery Federation and Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council. 

“God told Adam he could harvest the fruit from all the trees in the 
Garden with the exception of one. . That command given in the Garden 
of Eden could be considered the first ‘marketing order’.” 

Dr. McDaniel added this observation: “One of the major differences 
between the ‘marketing order’ under which Adam and Eve were operating 
and the marketing orders of the present day is that the individual who com- 
posed and issued that marketing order centuries ago was infallible.” 


v v 


ARTIFICIAL MARBLING of beef through injection of fat has recently 
been reported by Texas Technical College. Just one of the interesting angles 
of the work is this: The Texas workers think that their work on bull feeding 
plus injection offers some real possibilities. They say that bulls can be fed a 
high-grain ration without getting the fat in the carcass. The bulls can be 
fed all the grain desired, slaughtered fairly lean and then injected with fat 
for the marbling. The result, it is said, can be a very desirable product from 
a young animal. 


v v 


APPARENTLY TAKING HEED of warnings that if marketing orders 
are established for one kind of meat, pressure will be built up for similar 
(Turn to TOP OF THE HOPPER, page 69) 


Wilfred E. Lingren, Executive Vice | 
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How’s Business? 


AN EVERY WEEK REVIEW OF FORMULA 
FEED BUSINESS VOLUME, INCLUDING 
PRICE, SUPPLY AND DEMAND TRENDS 


Although the usual holiday lull was evident in many of the reporting 
areas this week, there were some bright spots in the feed industry reports. 

Cattle feed volume continues to build up. Hog feeds continue to move 
well in the swine raising areas, the hog-corn ratio being favorable. Layer 
mashes move well. And, of course, broiler feeds are picking up some as the 
end product prices have improved, encouraging increased placements. 

It is expected that new price tags on feeds will show little change. 

The wholesale feedstuff price index climbed 1.2 points to 83.6 this week, 
compared with 77.4 a year earlier. The feed-grain index was 64.2, just under 
the 64.4 of last week but 4.0 points above the 60.2 of a year ago. 

The hog-corn ratio, based on Chicago prices, was 15.5 this week, up from 
15.4 a week ago. This compared with 17.0 a year before. (Major market 
roundup and ingredient quotations appear on pages 64-66.) 


Northwest chusetts. Milk held steady in New 


York, and broilers remained on an 
Feed business in the Northwest | even keel in the Bay State. Turkey 
this week was generally at a higher | prices were “not good,” and levels 
level than last week. Tonnage rates | held at about the same as the recent- 
being chalked up were as much as | ly depressed Thanksgiving market. 
15-20% higher than for the preced- Running time of formula feed 
ing period. ; manufacturers averaged 36 hours in 
Most feed men attributed the im- | western New York, with some mixers 
proved business to a higher volume 


. . up to 40 hours. In the New England 
of cattle feeds. Dairy feeds and swine | ctates running time ranged from 30 
feeds continued to be good movers. 


to 40 hours. 
Indications were that price lists 
will change very little. Some price Southeast 


lists made up earlier in the period 
showed slight cuts while later in the Formula feed business in the 
Southeast continues to be fairly good. 


period ingredient strength brought 
the finished product price back up to | Broiler feed manufacturers’ operating 
times are now about 75% of normal 


the previous week's level or slightly 
due to the slight increase in place- 


higher. 
ment of chicks. 
Southwest 


Prices of broilers continue to_im- 

The volume of formula feed ship- | Prove, with sales being made at 15¢ 
ments is not materially changed from | to 15%%¢ Ib. 

the previous week and feed manufac- 


turers experienced near normal oper- Central States 


ations for this time of year. Mixers ; : 

are operating five days this week, There 
indications that it is | UP '™ t e demand tor commercia 

bet eve wens Sees feeds during the week. While this 


not a heavy five day run. 
: : week was no match for the same 
Cattle feed shipments are holding tent 


up well although not up to the pace E z 

of recent weeks. It is felt that busi- 
id: 

Oe deal to do with the broader call. 


period, and most trade sources are 
South Central 


hopeful of better operations in Jan- 

uary. 

that feeders are now buyine | demand for formula feds has tee 

centrates indicating a heavier use of area, are holding up surprisingly well. 

ae tee business continues good Although some of the business may 

ei : * | be due to a pre-holiday stocking up 

by the trade, manufacturers believe 

nee feed business was encouraged the "aed share is for replacement 
by the higher end product prices, the 

Mill operating time will average 

out about the same as in the previous 

week. Although some plants plan to 


highest in several months. 
shut down early Friday, enough over- 


Northeast 
Interest in the formula feed mar- | time will have been put in to make 
up for the short hours. 


ket waned as consumers turned their 
Cattle feeds are moving fairly well, 


attention to the observance of the 
Christmas holiday. but below the best level reached sev- 
Sales in general were fairly steady | eral weeks ago. Hog feed volume is 
large and dairy feed outgo is in an 


with the preceding week. A heavy 
improving trend. 


snowcover in upper New England 
stimulated demand, and sales are The outlook for the short week 
running about 10% above a year ago. | ahead is a little clouded, but some 
But colder weather is needed in New | mills say they have backlogs enough 
York’s dairying areas to boost turn- | for a day or two. 
Ohio Valley 


over. 
Some turkey growing feeds showed 
Demand for formula feeds was 
quiet this week, due partly to the 


up in the over-all tonnage in the 

western New York section, and egg 
pre-holiday season. There was, how- 
ever, a nice pickup in demand for 


mashes continued to be well taken. 
Broiler feeds also showed signs of 

cattle and dairy feeds. Hog feed con- 
tinued to be strong. 


picking up. 
Delmarva 


The vigorous upturn in dairy feed 
demand in the New England states 

The broiler business is good. Last 
week’s average price of 17.30¢ is the 


was offset by an equally large drop 
in poultry feed demand which carries 

best received since March, Broiler 
feed prices rose a dollar over the 


larger profit margins for mixers. 
(Turn to MARKETS, page 69) 


End products provided nothing 
startling during the week. Eggs were 
about steady in New York to just 
barely steady to 2¢ lower in Massa- 
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PURINA 


(Continued from page 1) 


dent of the company in charge of fi- 
nance and marketing, was elected to 
a three year term on the board. R. 
Hal Dean, executive vice president 
in charge of the international and 
Ralston divisions, and Donald Dan- 
forth, Jr., assistant to the executive 
vice president in charge of finance 
and marketing, were elected to fill 
unexpired terms which run through 
December, 1963. The vacancies were 
created by the resignation from the 
board of L. B. Stuart, retired execu- 
tive vice president of the firm, and 
Randolph P. Compton, partner in 
Kidder-Peabody & Co., New York 
City, Purina said. The board elected 
these two men as honorary directors 
of the company. 

Reelected to three-year terms 
were: Donald Danforth, Purina board 


chairman; Harold Helm, chairman of | 


the board of Chemical Bank New 
York Trust Co., and David L. Grant, 


Purina manufacturing vice president. | 


® 
Purina Expects ’62 
Sales, Profit Rise 


ST. LOUIS — Ralston Purina Co. 
sales and earnings are expected to 
show gains in fiscal 


president, said at the company’s an- 
nual meeting here. 

In the year ended Sept. 30 the firm 
had net income of $19,907,808, or 
$303 a share, on sales of $581,042,- 
216 (Feedstuffs, Dec. 9, page 1). 

During the meeting, stockholders 
heard Mr. Rowland detail rising sales 
of Purina Chows. He said that ton- 
nage in October and November was 
around 900,000, up from less than 
800.000 in the like 1960 months, ac- 
cording to a Dow-Jones report. This 
would, he said, indicate that tonnage 
for the first fiscal quarter will be 
125,000 ahead of the year-earlier pe- 
riod. 

In reply to a stockholder’s ques- 
tion, Mr. Rowland said the company 
has no intention of going into the 
“turkey pie business” even though it 
has acquired two processing plants. 
He said, however, that the company 
probably will market some finished 
products in poultry and turkey lines. 

Some improvement in broiler and 
turkey prices is expected in 1962, he 
said. The official noted that depressed 
prices affected 1961 sales and profit. 

Mr. Rowland pointed out Ralston 
Purina’s expanding foreign operations 
and said the company continues to 
get numerous inquiries about further 
partnerships outside the U.S. 


Asks Clearance of 


Amprolium in Water 


WASHINGTON — Merck & Co., 
Inc., has asked the Food and Drug 
Administration for clearance on use 
of amprolium in the drinking water 
of chickens for treatment of coccidi- 
osis. 

FDA said Merck has proposed issu- 
ance of a food additive regulation to 
provide for use of a 9.6% solution 
of amprolium in drinking water to 
provide dietary levels of 0.006% to 
0.024% amprolium for treatment of 
the disease. 


FEED FIRM IN BUSINESS 

LAKEVIEW, ORE. —A new firm, 
the F & D Feed Co., Lakeview, is 
now in operation. Owners are Frayne 
Williams and Don Adams. The firm 
will carry a complete line of feeds 
and seeds. Plans are to do business 
primarily on an order basis rather 
than maintain a large inventory. Mr. 
Williams was formerly a partner in 
Williams Farm Commodities with his 
brother, Ralph. 


1962 from the | 
previous year, Raymond E. Rowland, 


Cooperation Among 
Ag Engineers, Trade 
Being Developed 


CHICAGO—A major move toward 
greater cooperation among agricul- 
tural engineers and the grain and 
feed industry and machinery manu- 
facturers was made last week. 

The move came at a special grain 
storage and grain and feed process- 
ing session at the winter meeting of 
the American Society of Agricultural 
Engineers. The ASAE session was 
sponsored in cooperation with the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
Feed Production School, Inc., and 


Grain Processing Machinery Manu- | 


facturers Assn. 

As a result of the initial meeting, 
it is expected that additional and ex- 
panded sessions of this type will be 
held at future ASAE meetings, in- 
cluding the June, 1962, meeting. 

The special session here last week 


included technical papers on several | 


aspects of grain and feed industry 
operations, and among the subjects 
said to have drawn the most com- 
mon interest among those present 


were flow of granular materials and | 
The program also | 


grain drying. 


| 


brought out the mutual benefits of a | 


closer association of the feed and 
grain industries with the agricultural 
engineering profession, and of coop- 
eration among the formal organiza- 
tions representing the groups. 
Presiding at the special session was 
Dr. Harry B. Pfost of the Kansas 
State University department of mill- 
ing industries, who is chairman of 
the ASAE technical committee on 


grain and feed processing and stor- | 


age. 
Favorable Reaction 

John Wessman, secretary of the 
GPMMA and an ASAE member, 
pointed out that the session held an 
average audience of 225 through most 
of the day. Persons in attendance 
were asked to fill out cards designat- 
ing what organizations they were 
with and to make comments on the 
value of the sessions. More than 50% 
of the cards returned were from 
ASAE members, and comments were 
overwhelmingly in favor of this joint 
type of meeting. 

Robert Myers of Myers-Sherman 


(Turn to ENGINEERS, page 63) 


Elmer Modeer to Head 


Columbian Research 


KANSAS CITY — Elmer Modeer 
has been appointed director of re- 
search for the Columbian Hog and 

Cattle Powder Co., 
Kansas City, 
Frank R. McDer- 
mand, president of 


en the firm, has an- 
nounced. 
For the past 12 


years, Mr. Modeer 
has been director 
of nutrition for the 
Spencer Kellogg 
Division of Tex- 
tron, Inc., former- 
ly the Staley Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City. Prior to that 
time he was managing director of the 
St. Joseph (Mo.) Testing Labora- 
tories, a feed and cereal consulting 
laboratory, for 15 years. 

Mr. Modeer was graduated from 
the University of Wyoming in 1932 
and received his master’s degree in 
biochemistry a year later. While at 
the university, he was elected to 
Sigma Xi and Phi Kappa Phi. 

For the past 11 years he has been 
a member of the Nutrition Council 
of the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn., serving as chairman in 1957. 
He is a member of the American 
Chemical Society, the Animal Nutri- 
tion Research Council, the Society of 
Animal Production and the Dairy 
Science Assn, 

Mr. Modeer will officially join the 
Columbian organization Jan. 15. 


Elmer Modeer 


Cargill Board Elects 
Three, Forms Rail Unit 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe board of di- 
rectors of Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis, 
has announced election of new offi- 
cers and realignment of the firm’s 
transportation operations. 


According to Erwin E. Kelm, Car- | 


gill president, a newly formed rail- 


road transportation department will | 


be headed by Lewis L. Crosby, who 
was elected a vice president of Car- 


gill. All company offices and person- | 


nel dealing with rail movement will 


be incorporated in the new depart- | 


ment, a unit of the firm’s administra- 
tive division. 


“Recognition of the increasing im- | 


portance of railroads in 


Cargill’s | 


business and the benefits of putting | 


greater emphasis on rail movement 
suggest this change in organization,” 
Mr. Kelm said. He explained that 
Cargo Carriers, Inc., an affiliate com- 


| 


pany, will cease to serve as Cargill’s | 


over-all 


transportation division and | 


will function solely as a water trans- | 


portation firm. 
Cargill, a large handler and proc- 


essor of farm products, is one of the | 


nation’s major users of transporta- 
tion facilities 
grain, vegetable 
salt, molasses, 


oils, animal 
fertilizer and other 


in the distribution of | 
feeds, | 


bulk commodities, it was pointed out. | 


In other Cargill board actions, 
Sumner B. Young, a director, counsel 
to the company’s executive commit- 
tee and former assistant secretary, 
was elected a vice president and John 
F. McGrory, legal counsel, was named 
assistant secretary. 

Mr. Crosby, who joined Cargill in 
1925, has worked branch office 
manager, trader on the Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange, and manager of the 
firm’s commission department, coun- 
try division and traffic operations. In 
1953, he joined Cargo Carriers and 
became CCI president in 1957. 


SEPEA 


Review Convention 
Plans, Stabilization 


ATLANTA — The board of direc- 
tors, Southeastern Poultry and Egg 
Assn., meeting here, reviewed plans 
for the 1962 convention, which, it was 
reported, will likely be the largest in 
the 15-year history of the event. 

Final plans for the annual conven- 
tion, slated to be held at the new 
Merchandise Mart, Atlanta, Jan. 29- 
31, were made. 

The board also heard reports on 


as 


activities in the area of industry sta- 
bilization, and laid the groundwork | 


for more market research on broilers, 
commercial eggs and turkeys. 

“The board is continuing to study 
all developments in the area of in- 
dustry stabilization,’ stated Norman 
Sanders, Southeastern president. 

A committee was appointed to 
study the possibilities of aiding in a 
market research study on broilers, 
according to Bob Martin, executive 
secretary. Other organizations will be 
consulted about areas where South- 
eastern can help, it was reported. A 
similar program will be studied for 
eggs. 

Appointed to the committee were: 
A. A. Middleton, chairman; George 
Heitz; H. F. McCarty; Paul Morgan, 
and John Wallace. 


Allied Chemical Ups 


Its Price on Urea 


NEW YORK—A $3 per ton of ni- 
trogen increase in the prices of all 
nitrogen products of the Nitrogen 
Division, Allied Chemical Corp. will 
become effective Jan. 1, it has been 
announced. Urea feed mixture price 
will go from $95 to $96.35 per net ton 
product, f.o.b. producing plant, Allied 
said. 

Allied stated that the 2% increase 
per ton of nitrogen stems from con- 
tinued cost advances. 
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S.W. Grain Men 
Protest CCC Feed 
Grain Sales Policy 


FT. WORTH — Trade association 
members from New Mexico, Texas, 
Oklahoma and the Texas Panhandle 
met in Ft. Worth for discussion of 
the policy of the federal government 
in selling feed grains in direct com- 
petition with the private grain trade. 
Most of the 85 members attending 
had something to say about the gov- 
ernment program, and none of them 
approved of it. The meeting began at 
noon with a luncheon and lasted sev- 
eral hours. 

A resolution was adopted to pro- 
test vigorously to Congress and the 
administration for redress of this 
grievance. 

It was voted to appoint a commit- 
tee for drafting an appropriate state- 
ment to back up the resolution by a 
detailed explanation of the way the 
feed grain bills have damaged pri- 
vate trade. 

Truitt Kennedy of Ft. Worth, chair- 
man of the Southwest Grain Council 
and former president of the Texas 
Grain & Feed Assn., was named head 
of the committee, and presided at the 
session. He gave as an example of 
competition by the federal govern- 
ment, purchases of milo by the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. at $2.44 cwt., 
and selling of this same milo at prices 
from $2.01 to $1.96%. This would 
amount to a loss to the taxpayers of 
$410 to $475 on carload lots of 100,- 
000 lb., and he added that the tax 
paying trade cannot survive by buy- 
ing and selling grain in this manner. 

He feels that the effect of this 
law will be destruction of free mar- 
keting system of grain, whether or 
not Congress understands this effect 
or had any intent to destroy the 
grain trade by this law. 

Some grain dealers said that be- 
cause of the government competition, 
they had handled this year as little 
as 164% of the milo handled last 
year. Many of those present ex- 
pressed the fear that this practice is 
a definite trend toward socialism and 
if continued will eliminate the need 
for private grain trade to farmers 
and other users of grain, and will in 
time eliminate even the Commodity 
Credit Corp. itself. 

These various groups were repre- 
sented by Warren Le Bourveau of 
Mathis for the Texas group, Clarence 
Worley of Clovis for the New Mexico 
group, Perry Unruh of Enid for Ok- 
lahoma and C. L. Moore of Lubbock 
for the Panhandle association. 

Truman Cunningham, assistant di- 
rector of the Dallas office of the CCC, 
agreed that the objections of the 
trade to government competition 
were doubtless valid, but his sugges- 
tion was that redress of grievances 
might be accomplished more readily 
if the grain trade would propose posi- 
tive suggestions for amendment and 
soft pedal the emphasis on socialism 
and opposition. He was assured by 
Mr. Kennedy that the committee 
would bring forth some detailed sug- 
gestions along this line. 


Bowman Names Agents 


NEW YORK CITY—Bowman Feed 
Products, Inc., distributor of a line 
of vitamin and specialty products, 
has announced the appointment of 
two regional agents. 

Feed Products, Inc., 1370 Eleventh 
St., Denver 4, Colo., will represent 
the Bowman firm in Colorado, Idaho, 
New Mexico, Arizona and Wyoming. 

Reliance Chemicals Corp., 12405 
Snowden Road, Houston 24, Texas, 
will act as agent for the Bowman or- 
ganization in Texas, Louisiana and 
Mississippi. 


NEW STORAGE FACILITY 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA —A new 
$350,000 grain storage facility is now 
being used by Iowa Milling Co., Ce- 
dar Rapids. 


| 
: 
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Further Integration 
In Turkey Industry 
Predicted by Iowan 


By Special Coorespondent 

DES MOINES—Integration in the 
turkey industry will tend to increase 
in the future, predicted Herb Howell, 
Iowa State University extension eco- 
nomist, at the closing session of the 
Iowa Turkey Federation convention 
here Dec. 14. 

Speaking on turkey financing in 
Iowa, he said, “The crux of the ques- 
tion is not who makes the most or 
least, but will this integration sys- 
tem be efficient in total and produce 
turkeys more economically for the 
consumer than any other system? I 
think the evidence today is not an 
increasing cost system but a decreas- 
ing system and that’s why we are 
seeing it grow.” 

The tendency in the turkey grow- 
ers’ present dilemma is to look for 
scapegoats, he said, and some feel 
that contractual arrangements lead 
to irresponsible financing. Since only 
20% of the cost of producing turkeys 
represents farm raised feed, com- 
pared to 63% for producing beef, the 
integration problem affecting the tur- 
key grower is on a different basis, he 
pointed out. 

While the trend is toward more 
risk-sharing contracts, there is a 
tendency toward more supervision, 
which he termed a significant devel- 
opment, as “small changes in price 
are going to make a big difference in 
the net to the individual.” 

Attendance at the convention was 
estimated at 700, including both 
growers and exhibitors. 


Resolution 


Federation members passed a re- 
solution calling for a 20% or more 
reduction in turkey production mar- 
ketings next year (see related story 
in this issue). 

Earlier discussion periods at the 
convention brought out this state- 
ment by Walter Hilands of Portland, 
Ore., representing the Washore Tur- 
key Assn.: “In the last 10 years tur- 
key production has doubled but con- 
sumption has not expanded accord- 
ingly. A marketing order would af- 
ford the industry the opportunity to 
negotiate at the market place.” 


Feed Mixing 

Three speakers showed their own 
systems of farm feed mixing “to pro- 
duce better quality turkey feed at 
minimum cost.” They were Baxter 
Freese and Lyle Palmer, turkey pro- 
ducers from Wellman, and Bob Mc- 
Dowell of Keota. Electric brooding 
of turkeys was explained by Harold 
Gripp of Osceola. He said it keeps 
the floor dry, prevents odors, re- 
quires no cleaning of hovers, and 
saves labor and time. 


Richardeen Scale Co. to 


Introduce Dial Scales 


CLIFTON, N.J.—Richardson Scale 
Co. has entered into a manufacturing- 
marketing agreement with a West 
Germar company to introduce a full 
line of precision dial scales into this 
country. 

The agreement is with the August 
Sauter Co., Ebingen, West Germany, 
one of the two largest scale manu- 
facturers in Continental Europe, the 
two jointly selling 70% of all dial 
scales in that market. More than 
4,300 Sauter scales are in operation 
at I. G. Farbenindustries alone, it 
was stated in announcing the agree- 
ment. Richardson Scale Co. is said to 
be the world’s largest manufacturer 
of automatic weighing equipment for 
bulk materials handling by weight. 

Ingram H. Richardson, president 
of the American concern, said that 
the agreement is significant because 
his company for the first time will 
make an entry into the dial scale 
field. The scales will be marketed 
under the name of Richardson-ASE 
scales. 

The two companies will work to- 

(Turn to DIAL SCALES, page 67) 


ALLIED MILLS PLANT —A new Allied Mills feed plant, part of which is 
pictured here, at Troy, Ala., is now in operation. Equipped with machinery of 
latest design, the plant has manufacturing capacity of over 4,000 tons of fin- 
ished feeds per month. Seen in the picture are bulk storage facilities. 


Allied Mills’ Alabama 
Plant in Operation 


TROY, ALA. — Allied Mills, Inc., 
Chicago, has announced that its new 
feed plant at Troy has been com- 
pleted, and is now in operation. 

The plant is of concrete block and 
steel construction with large bulk 
grain storage tanks for incoming 
grain and ingredients, and bulk stor- 
age bins for finished feeds. 

It is equipped with machinery of 
latest design for batch -mixing, con- 
verting into pellets and crumbles, and 
for bulk handling, both incoming and 
outgoing. Manufacturing capacity is 
over 4,000 tons of finished feeds per 
month. 

William T. Pockstaller is plant 
manager and Joseph B. Vellucci is 
chief accountant and local credit 
manager. Both had been employed 
at the Allied Mills plant at Everson, 
Pa. Mr. Pockstaller was traffic man- 
ager and purchasing agent and Mr. 
Vellucci was assistant plant account- 
ant. G. H. Graben, transferred from 
Allied’s plant at Guntersville, Ala., is 
in charge of mixing. 


Egg Prospects 
Concern Industry 


A strong possibility of too many 
eggs and a sharp break in prices by 
the middle of 1961 were the concern 
of industry observers this week. 

The situation isn't serious yet, even 
though egg prices are running about 
10¢ doz. under a year ago. From 
Chicago it was reported Dec. 20 that 
white extra large eggs were whole- 
saling at 33%¢ doz. compared with 
45%2¢ a year ago. In Minneapolis, a 
grocery chain was reported to be 
retailing grade A large eggs at 45¢ 
doz, and Grade A medium eggs at 43¢, 
down 6-7¢ from corresponding dates 
in 1960. 

Said one observer: “Normally pro- 
duction drops at this time of year 
while consumer demand picks up. It’s 
been just the reverse this year. Prices 
are lower, and yet consumer buying 
has risen very little.” 

It was noted by a poultry mar- 
keting specialist that in every month 
after Jan. 1 the addition of the larger 
crop of new pullets will raise the 
number of layers above the 1961 
level. The industry will be going into 
1962 with a laying flock not much 
different than at the start of 1961, 
but the hatch of egg type replace- 
ments since last July has been up 
substantially. 

Of greatest concern right now is 
what will happen in the layer-type 
chick hatch from Jan. 1 on. Also, 
there is the question of whether there 
will be a substantial shift on the 
part of broiler integrators toward 


market eggs as a means of diversifica- 
tion or to maintain feed tonnage, ob- 
servers say 

According to anticipated develop- 
ments, egg prices will be lower in all 
of 1962 and a jarring drop might 
come in the last half of the new year. 


Canadians Oppose 
Tariff Plan 


TORONTO — There is reported 
widespread opposition among Cana- 
dian feed manufacturers regarding a 
customs tariff on oilseeds, vegetable 
seeds and related products as pro- 
posed by the Federation of Agricul- 
ture of Ontario on behalf of the 
Soya Bean Growers’ Marketing 
Board. 

Present tariff structure allows free 
importation of soybeans, cottonseed 
and peanuts. 

The feed manufacturers, it is in- 
dicated, plan to oppose the tariff 
through their Canadian Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. headquarters here. 
The association had worked for a 
number of years toward the 1955 re- 
moval of duty and sales tax from ma- 
terials used exclusively in the manu- 
facture of feeds for poultry, cattle 
and other stock and fur-bearing ani- 
mals. 

Some of the information related to 
the subject follows: 

The Canadian feed trade used 377,- 


(Turn to CANADIANS, page 67) 


Beef Cattle Feeders 
Warned About ‘False 
Sense of Security’ 


By Special Correspondent 

LAS CRUCES, N.M.—A warning 
to beef cattle feeders: Don’t be lulled 
into a false sense of security by the 
fact that beef cattle numbers may 
not be increasing more rapidly than 
population. 

It comes from Robert S. Overton, 
in charge of the western livestock 
office of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture statistical reporting service, 
who spoke at the recent fourth quar- 
terly meeting of the New Mexico 
Cattle Growers Assn. at New Mexico 
State University. 

“Increased output per animal has 
been twice as important as increased 
herd numbers in raising the total beef 
supply,” he said. “This long term in- 
crease in productivity is probably go- 
ing to continue at the same or per- 
haps a greater rate than it has in 
the past.” 

One of the reasons why he believes 
such a prediction is safe is that beef 
production is becoming more special- 
ized and more of a commercial opera- 
tion. Beef growers are, on the aver- 
age, larger producers than they used 
to be. 

Mr. Overton also noted, “With the 
sharply increasing percentage of our 
beef that is given a turn in the feed 
lot, we are arriving at the place 
where the cattle feeder becomes the 
paymaster for the beef cattle indus- 
try. Thus, the major portion of the 
money flowing back each year into 
the business is determined by the 
dollars that the feeder receives from 
the sale of fat cattle... . 

“Over a period of time, the amount 
of money that can be divided between 
the grower, the feeder, the dealers 
and the transportation people can not 
be more than the feeder receives for 
the sale of the fat cattle... . Pro- 
ducers need to be more and more 
concerned about the kind of job the 
feeding industry does in marketing 
fat cattle.” 


Farm Bureau Hears Poultry Speakers 


CHICAGO—The need for continued 
cooperation among commodity groups 
and national farm organizations was 
voiced by three speakers on the pro- 
gram of the poultry conference of 
the American Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation’s 43rd annual meeting in Chi- 


| 


cago. Those attending also heard sev- | 


en reasons why turkey industry gov- 

ernment controls would not work. 
Carroll Dunham, president, North- 

eastern Poultry Producers Council, 


Trenton, N.J.; Harold M. Williams, | 


president, Institute of American Poul- 
try Industries, Chicago, and Harold 
Florea, editorial director, Watt Pub- 
lishing Co., Mount Morris, IIL., 
focused on the common statement 
that “what affects one commodity 
has bearing on others, and that a 


all | 


commodity group without the proper | 
knowledge of other commodity prob- | 


lems can create new problems.” 

Mr. Dunham told the Farm Bu- 
reau members present to make new 
efforts to contact and work with 
poultry groups in their states. ‘In 
most cases we are working for the 
same things and, if we work togeth- 
er, we can be far more effective,” 
he said. 

Mr. Williams called for farmers 
to beware of new theories being put 
forth in world trade. “American agri- 
culture,” he said, “is the one portion 
of our American economic system 
which cannot be challenged on the 
world market. We should be sure 
new trade policies don’t ‘trade’ agri- 
culture out of this position.” 

Dr. A. William Jasper, assistant 
commodity director of the AFBF, 
opened the program with general 
comments about some of the gov- 
ernmental activities for poultry be- 
ing developed in Canada, Great Brit- 


ain and Australia. 

He pointed out that the lists of 
farmers who are violating govern- 
ment control] programs in these 
countries are continually growing. He 
called this an indication that “we 
would witness such things as black- 
marketing of turkeys in this coun- 
try if we accepted such a program 
as a national marketing order.” 

Marvin McLain, AFBF' assistant 
legislative director, pointed out seven 
reasons why controls for American 
agriculture will never work. 

“First,” he said, “farmers do not 
want to be controlled. They want to 
be independent. Second, there is no 
fair way to apply controls. Past his- 
tory has been the best yardstick 
so far in setting up control quctas, 
but history does not allow for the 
new farmer or the one who has been 
carrying on conservation practices. 

“Third, controls will create an in- 
efficient agriculture and, fourth, con- 
trols would lead to blackmarketing 
and moral problems — just as we 
found when we killed little pigs in 
the ’30’s.” 

Continuing with his other three 
points he said, “The fifth reason they 
will never work is because controls 
of agricultural products would force 
us eventually to control their sub- 
stitutes and synthetics—an enormous 
undertaking. The sixth reason—con- 
trols will always fail because they 
substitute bureaucratic politics for the 
basic economic laws of supply and 
demand. And finally, a complete con- 
trol program would demand too many 
governmental employees to police.” 

A sixth man on the conference pro- 
gram, Dr. Kenneth Hood, AFBF com- 
modity director, summed up his 

(Turn to FARM BUREAU, page 67) 
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MANGANESE 


BACITRACIN 


for use with 
Zoalene 


Amprolium 


MANGANESE BACITRACIN — the selective an- 


tibiotic supplement that destroys harmful bacteria without 
harming helpful organisms — has been fully cleared by the 
Food and Drug Administration for use in feeds containing 
either Zoalene or Amprolium. 


MANGANESE BACITRACIN be used with 


these new Coccidiostats in poultry feeds at a range of 4 to 
50 grams of Manganese Bacitracin per ton of feed. It may 
be used in swine feeds at 10 to 50 grams per ton. 


MANGANESE BACITRACIN nas been proved 


by test to be as stable as any similar antibiotic offered to 
the feed industry. Results also show greater growth re- 
sponse and highly improved feed efficiency. And — it’s 
economical. 
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Broilers Highest 
Since March; 


Egg Set Up 


SALISBURY, MD. —A new bit of 
enthusiasm over the broiler industry 
is crackling through Delmarva with 
the highest average price since the 
week of March 24 recorded last week 
—17.3¢ Ib. 

Enthusiasm is something which 
had waned in the important broiler 
producing area as prices trickled 
from the year’s high during the week 
ending Feb. 17 of 19.37¢ lb. to a low 
just a month ago (the week ended 
Nov. 17) of 12.22¢. 

Last week’s average was 2¢ more 
than the previous week. It was also 
a cent more than for the same week 
a year earlier. 

The resultant lifting of spirits has 
been mirrored in activity of hatch- 
erymen during the week. The egg set 
shot upward, and placements of broil- 
er chicks also increased. 

The total egg set in 22 important 
broiler states was 46,986,000, 10% 
more than the previous week and 
slightly above the corresponding week 
of 1960. However, settings were down 
from the previous week in 19 of the 
22 states. States for which sizeable 
increases were reported include 
North Carolina, Alabama, Georgia, 
Arkansas, Mississippi, Virginia, Mary- 
land and Pennsylvania. 

Placements in the 22 states to- 
taled 32,341,000 broiler chicks. This 
was 1% above the previous week and 
2% above the corresponding week a 
year ago. Placements were up in 12 
of the 22 reporting states. States for 
which appreciable increases were re- 
ported include Delaware and Georgia. 


NTF Wants More 
Done on Developing 


Provisions of Orders 


CHICAG0O—The National Turkey 
Federation, with its president, Carl 
Stout of Richland, Mo., as spokes- 
man, listed in testimony here at the 
recent turkey and turkey hatching 
egg marketing order hearing 14 
points which it believes “should be 
covered, clarified or further devel- 
oped for consideration.” 

These points—condensed—are: 

1. Many members of the National 
Turkey Advisory Committee have in- 
dicated that the three methods of 
volume regulation in the hatching 
egg order—particularly method num- 
bers 1 and 2—are not set up accord- 
ing to the basic plans proposed by 
the committee. If method number 1 
is clarified and its conditions spelled 
out, NTF might support it. 

2. Consideration should be given to 
specifying minimum volume levels be- 
low which supplies could not be re- 
duced. 

3. Provision for determining voting 
eligibility and maintenance of a pub- 
lic list of eligible voters should be 
included. In instances where two or 
more persons are joint producers, it 
should be made clear whether each is 
to have a vote or whether one vote 
is to be divided among them as a 
unit. 

4. Consideration should be given to 
providing funds to finance the han- 
dling of surpluses through some form 
of purchase, non-recourse loan or di- 
version assistance. 

5. Further consideration should be 
given to whether there should be any 
limitation of the right of transfer- 
ring bases and allotments. 


Bases, Allotments 

6. Attention should be given to 
governing the establishment of bases 
or allotments for new operators or 
for operators whose base is not rep- 
resentative of their operations. 

7. Regulations dealing with unfair 
trade practices should be limited to 
matters regulated by the proposed 
orders and should not extend to mat- 


"PERMANENT SUPPLY MANAGEMENT’ URGED 


WASHINGTON—“Permanent supply management programs” for feed 
grains and wheat have been endorsed by the U.S. Department of Agriculture’s 
advisory committee on the grains. 

A USDA announcement said that the committee “reaffirmed its belief in 
the need for permanent supply management programs that will assure an 
adequate food and feed grain supply at reasonable prices, provide farmers 
satisfactory income, reduce carryover stocks and reduce government costs.” 
The announcement quoted Fred Heinkel of Missouri, committee chairman. 

The committee, it was said, agreed that permanent programs proposed 
to Congress for both wheat and feed grains should be subject to a producer 
referendum and that all producers should participate in the programs. Rec- 
ommended for feed grains was a permanent program based on acreage allot- 
ments, following up the 1961 “emergency” feed grain program and its re- 


ported, reduction of grain stocks. 


ters subject to regulation under oth- 
er laws. 

8. Provisions related to the maxi- 
mum amount of assessments need to 
be clarified and established so as to 
prevent retroactive assessments and 
to differentiate between administra- 
tive costs and program operation. 

9. Insofar as possible, national, 
state and international market re- 
s¢arch and development should be 
carried out through and under the 
supervision of existing national, state 
and international organizations. 

10. Authority for the secretary of 
agriculture to grant exemptions for 
primary breeding, experimental uses 
and research is needed. 

Periodical Referendums 

11. A provision is needed to pro- 
vide for periodical referendums to de- 
termine whether growers desire con- 
tinuation of any order. 

12. The need for exemptions to 
meet problems of small operators, 
upon whom the proposed orders 
might work excessive hardships, 
should be given further study. 

13. NTF recommends that there be 
no authority for a market turkey or- 
der unless it is preceded and accom- 
panied by a hatching egg order. 

14. NTF would like to see the pro- 
posed orders definitely state that 
authority for electing the chairman 
of the administrative committee is 
held by the committee itself. 

(Other NTF statements regarding 
the proposed turkey and hatching egg 
marketing orders appeared in the 
Dec. 16 issue of Feedstuffs.) 


Texas’ Representation 
On Broiler Committee 


Protested by Exchange 


CENTER, TEXAS—Texas’ repre- 
sentation on the recently-named Na- 
tional Broiler Advisory Committee 
has been protested by the Southwest 
Poultry Exchange, Inc., Center, in a 
letter to Secretary of Agriculture 
Orville Freeman. 

The exchange’s board of directors 
wants two instead of one Texan on 
the committee and it wants both of 
them to be well known to broiler pro- 
ducers in the state. 

The letter of protest said: “The 
published report of members of the 
broiler advisory committee lists only 
one member from Texas, and we pro- 
test his appointment because he is 
not well known to broiler producers 
within the state. 

“The east Texas area, which pro- 
duces an overwhelming majority of 
broilers in Texas, is completely with- 
out a voice on this important com- 
mittee. The fact that Texas produces 
approximately 6% of the total na- 
tional production should entitle this 
state to two members on the com- 
mittee. These members should be 
widely known and highly respected 
broiler producers within the state.” 

(Texas is currently represented on 
the committee by Horace L. Sample 
of Smiley, which is a small town in 
south central Texas near San An- 
| tonio.) 
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NEW NOPCO PREMIX PLANT—A new premix and manufacturing plant 
has been opened at Louisville by the agricultural department of Nopco Chem- 
ical Co., Newark, N.J., to produce Nopco-Pak premixes for manufacturers of 
livestock, swine and poultry feeds. Encompassing 16,000 sq. ft., the plant, an 
exterior view of which is shown in the lower photo, is located in a rail and 
truck transportation center to provide prompt, efficient service. It is tele- 
type-linked to other Nopco facilities throughout the country. The plant is 
“designed specifically for manufacturing accuracy and quality control,” offi- 
clals said. Quality control stems from such equipment as is shown in the 
upper photo. At the right is the control panel from which all manufacturing 
operations are controlled, and at the left is print-weigh equipment. 


Kansas Formula Feed 
Conference Planned 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Latest 
developments in animal nutrition, 
management and formula feeds will 
be presented at the 17th annual Kan- 
sas formula feed conference Jan. 8-9 
at Umberger Hall, Kansas State Uni- 
versity, Manhattan. 

Attending will be approximately 
300 representatives and salesmen of 
feed companies, county agents and 
others interested in latest research 
in animal nutrition, says T. B. Avery, 
Kansas State, chairman of the con- 
ference. 

Among featured speakers will be 
Dr. F. W. Quackenbush, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Ind., who will dis- 
cuss mixing and labeling require- 
ments for medicated feeds; Dr. T. W. 
Sullivan, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, who will present data on 
latest laying rations; Dr. D. B. Par- 
rish, Kansas State, who will moderate 
a panel on vitamin A requirements 
in livestock rations; another Kansas 
State scientist who will talk on the 
effects of heating and pelleting on 
ruminant nutrition; Dr. Berl Koch, 
Kansas State, who will present a pa- 
per showing how Kansas can increase 
hog production profitably, and sev- 
eral other authorities on animal nu- 
trition and formula feeds. 

The program will have a question 
and answer period. Informal discus- 
sions are also allowed for in arrang- 
ing time. 

The annual event is sponsored by 
the Kansas Formula Feed Manufac- 
turers, State Board of Agriculture, 
Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
Kansas Grain & Feed Dealers Assn., 
and Kansas State. 


Turkey Production 
Integration Attacked 
By Nebraska Feed Man 


CHICAGO—“Other feed companies 
have taken our (turkey) feed busi- 
ness away—and created a lot more 
by a variety of screwy deals. .. . (In- 
tegration) programs have promulgat- 
ed the current chaotic condition prev- 
alent in the turkey industry.” 

These were among statements 
which appeared in the testimony of 
a Nebraska feed company executive 
given here during a recent turkey 
marketing order hearing (Feedstuffs, 
Dec. 16, page 1). 

Leading up to a plea for exempting 
“family” farm operations from any 
marketing order provisions that 
might be hatched, John R. Cooper, 
executive vice president of the O. A. 
Cooper Co. of Humboidt, Neb., re- 
lated, “A few years ago our com- 
pany was very active in the turkey 
feed business. We fed as high as half 
a million birds. . .. Now we are down 
to just a handful of old growers. 
“Our prices were competitive, our 
service and product good and our 
growers did well. We had many cash 
customers and those that were not 
cash, we financed on a basis of two 
out of three; that is, formula feed 
plus either grain or poults as the 
grower deemed advisable. 

“We did not retreat from this po- 
sition as we felt that it was unsound 
for formula feed companies to go 
into 100% finance—bringing new 
growers into the area; and we did 
not approve of 100% finance for old 
growers as it persuaded them to over- 
expand. 

“Now, insofar as our turkey feed 
business is concerned we were wrong. 
. . . However, insofar as the turkey 
grower is concerned, our position was 
correct. Unsound practices on the 
part of some large feed manufactur- 
ers have caused over-production.” 


WISCONSIN FEED MAN DIES 

APPLETON, WIS.—Alois Liethen, 
54, vice president of Liethen Corp., 
a feed manufacturing firm here, died. 
He was a graduate of the University 
of Wisconsin. 
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COMPLETE RATIONS 


(Continued from page 1) 


out in discussions of new develop- 
ments in ruminant feeding at the 
North Carolina Nutrition Conference 
at North Carolina State College. 
Papers were presented by college 
and industry scientists on all- 
concentrate rations for beef cattle 
and on various developments likely 
to come in dairy feeding and man- 
agement. 

Interest in mechanized feeding op- 
erations, rapid expansion of human 
population and the resulting neces- 
sity of obtaining maximum nutrient 
yield per unit of available land have 
focused researchers’ attention on the 
feeding of all-concentrate rations to 
ruminant animals, it was pointed out 
by Dr. M. B. Wise of North Carolina 
State in a report on North Carolina 
work on all-concentrate rations based 
on ground shelled corn for beef cat- 
tle. The research and industry de- 
velopments have included use of the 
so-called “built-in roughage” rations 
for beef cattle and lambs. 

Dairy Feeding, Too 


The dairy field also may be in for 
some more changes, including use of 


complete rations, more mechaniza- 
tion, earlier calving and breeding, 
high energy rations, more confine- 


ment housing, etc. 

J. C. Thompson of Ralston Purina 
Co., St. Louis, brought out some of 
the likely developments in dairy feed- 
ing and management 

Pointing out that some years ago, 
feeding dairy cattle roughage with 
grain was unheard of, Mr. Thomp- 
son pointed to the beef cattle indus- 
try as paving the way in a change of 
dairy cow diets. 

The beef industry has shown the 
way for automation in feeding com- 
plete feeds, he said, but the dairy 
industry was ready for it earlier. 

Coming Trend 

“It is a coming trend,” he said. 
“You can’t laugh off the savings of 
labor.” On some dairy farms, it is 
necessary for one man to do nothing 
but break open bales of hay. Also, 
some producers are beginning to look 
at how much silage is costing, and 
silage is not playing as important a 
role as in years past. 

More “complete” grain rations and 
complete rations have been forecast. 

Complete feeds for dairy cattle 
will mean more confinement housing 


of herds in the future, rather than 
depending on grazing, said Mr. | 
Thompson. 


With dairy people giving thought 
to some of the feeding methods used | 
by cattle growers, there is a need for 
more research by colleges and private | 
organizations. 

Another factor that can have a | 
bearing on feeding is use of a pricing 
system for milk based on solids-not- | 


fat rather than butterfat. This is 
being talked about or instituted in 
some places in the dairy industry. 
If it becomes established, it will mean 
production of feed that will encour- 
age low-fat milk and bring formula 
changes. 
Other Forecasts 

Changes in dairying have been slow 
but constant, and the trend to larger 
herds, better cows and mechaniza- 
tion will be accelerated during the 
60’s, said Mr. Thompson. Here are 
some of the developments he listed 
as likely to come during the current 
decade: 

1. Better feeding of the milking 
and dry cow. Breeding will continue 
ahead of feeding and management. 
High energy rations, adequately fed 
along with good quality forages, 
should increase average production 
per cow to 9,000 Ib. by 1970. Factors 
involved include: (a) Further expan- 
sion of artificial insemination. (b) 
More “complete” grain rations, han- 
dled in bulk. (c) Confinement housing 
of the milking herd rather than graz- 
ing. (d) Completely mechanized op- 
erations. 

2. Earlier breeding and calving of 
dairy heifers. It will be possible to 
have dairy heifers in the milking 
string at an average age of 21 months 
or less. Effect on efficiency of a herd 
will be tremendous as measured by 
milk per day of life. 

Dairymen need to figure more 
closely the cost of raising replace- 
ment heifers from birth to freshening. 
High milk per day of life can’t be 
achieved unless heifers start to pro- 
duce much younger than the present 
average of nearly 30 months for Hol- 
steins. Dairy heifers must be grown 
faster in order to reach breeding 
weight younger than now. It makes 
sense to do this because dairy heifers 
are sexually mature before they are 
physically mature. It is possible that 
faster growing calves can be bred. 

3. More studies concerning “milk 
per man.” Limited data indicate 400,- 
000 lb. of milk per man per year is 
practical. 

Beef Cattle Rations 

Dr. Wise reviewed previous work, 
including that at North Carolina, on 
all-concentrate rations for ruminants. 
He also mentioned the Purina and 
California work on use of supple- 
mented barley (with its highly fibrous 
seed coat) for cattle, plus Iowa work 
with addition of buffering agents as 
well as sand to high-concentrate ra- 
tions. 

He went on to tell of four recent 
North Carolina experiments to study 
various facets of the concept of all- 
concentrate diets for beef cattle. In 
general, comparisons have been made 
between all-concentrate basal rations 
consisting primarily of ground shelled 
corn and either urea or soybean meal 
and rations containing the same basic 
ingredients plus a buffering agent or 
rations containing hay in various 
forms and amounts. No bedding has 


Performance and Feed Efficiency of Calves on Various Treatments in Four 


Experiments to Study the Feeding of All-Concentrate Diets to Beef Cattle 
Feed Int. Daily Gain Basa Hay 
Ib. Ib. Ib. Ib. 
Experiment | (530 Ib. init. wt.; 5 an./tr.; 91 days) 
Basal ce 11.0 1.90 5.8 
B+ 11% Na&KHCO, .............- 9.2 0.72 12.7 
Experiment 11 (425 Ib. init. wt.; 6 an./tr.; 119 days) 
+ 5% Na&K Acetate ............ 12.5 2.24 5.6 
B+ 2'4 Ib. gr. hay/day .......... 12.8 2.57 5.0 1.0 
(+2.5 Hay) 
B + 2'2 Ib. long hay/day ......... 13.1 2.50 5.2 1.0 
(+2.5 Hay) 
Experiment II! (395 Ib. init. wt.; 6 on./tr.; 224 days) 
Uren 9.7 1.54 63 
SOOM 11.0 1.60 6.9 
SBOM Basal + 5% Na&KHCO; ..... 12.3 1.66 7.4 
SBOM Basal + 5% CaCO; ......... Wg 1.78 6.7 
Experiment IV (680 Ib. init. wt.; 10 an./tr.; 149 days) 
Basal 3 WD. Ray 19.3 2.83 6.8 1.1 
(+3 Hay) 
Basal + Hay—Ad lib. .........-..: 19.5 2.88 6.8 2.1 


(+6 Hay) 


*95.1% gr. sh. corn, 1% urea, 2% cottonseed 
Min., Vitamins A D. 

#Same basal as Experiment | except 0.9% Tr 
tSame basa! as Experiment Il. 

**Same basal as Experiment I! except protein 
#490% gr. sh. corn, 6% SBOM, 2% animal fa 


oil, 0.5% NaCl, 0.2% defi. phos., 0.7% CaCOs, 
. Min. NaCl replaced plain salt and Tr. Min. 


derived from SBOM instead of urea. 
t, 1% CaCOs, 1% Tr. Min. NaCl, Vit. A & D. 


| PULLET CHICK 
| PLACEMENTS OFF 5% 


WASHINGTON — Domestic place- 
ments of pullet chicks for broiler 
hatchery supply flocks by leading pri- 
| mary breeders during November were 

down from November, 1960. The first 

11 months’ total is up from the com- 

parable period of 1960, however. 

Placements of 1,857,000 chicks dur- 
ing November were 5% less than do- 
mestic placements of 1,956,000 chicks 
in November, 1960, but 9% more than 
November, 1959. Total placements 
(domestic plus exports) were report- 
ed at 2,104,000 compared to 2,233,000 
a year earlier. 

Domestic placements of pullet 
chicks by leading primary breeders 
during the first 11 months of 1961 
totaled 28,389,000—41% more than 
during the same period a year earlier. 

The November drop followed de- 
creases from a year earlier in the 
previous two months also. 

According to the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, which reported the to- 
tals, the primary breeders included 
in this report account for a very 
large percentage of total supply of 
replacement pullets for broiler hatch- 
ery supply flocks. Sales of replace- 
ment pullets by these breeders pro- 
vide an indication of the potential 


| number of pullets available for addi- 


tion to hatchery egg supply flocks 
several months before the pullets will 
actually move into the flocks. 


been used in any experiment except 
for the animals fed hay in experiment 


IV. The basal diet was offered ad 
libitum in all experiments. Experi- 
mental animals were individually fed 
in experiments I, II and III. Each 


treatment in experiment IV consisted 
of two pens of five animals per. pen. 
Conclusions 

The accompanying table presents 
data on the experiments. On the basis 
of the data, said Dr. Wise, the fol- 
lowing statements seem justified: 

1. Beef cattle have performed sat- 
isfactorily on all-concentrate rations 
based primarily on ground shelled 


corn, when all nutrient requirements | 


| were supplied by the ration. 

2. Addition of hay in long or 
ground forms or in varying amounts 
did not increase performance of 
calves fed an all-concentrate diet, 
based either on ground shelled corn 
and urea or ground shelled corn and 
soybean meal. 

3. Buffers in addition to those con- 
tained in the basal rations did not 
further enhance performance; 
ever, continued investigation is need- 
ed in this area before conclusions 
may be drawn. 

4. Very favorable feed-grain ratios 
have been obtained with the all-con- 
centrate rations. 

5. Problems with 
and founder have not been encoun- 
tered under conditions of the re- 
search. Adequate precautions were 
taken in changing to the all-concen- 
trate diets, and feed was kept before 
the animals continuously after the 
animals attained full feed. 


Arkansas Suit Filed 
By Hales & Hunter Co. 


EL DORADO, ARK. — Hales & 
Hunter Co. has filed suit against Joe 
Fechtel, El Dorado, and four of his 
poultry and feed firms in an attempt 
to collect an alleged debt of $382,127 
plus interest. 

Firms named defendants in the ac- 
tion were the E] Dorado (Ark.) Mill- 
ing Co., the El Dorado (Ark.) Poultry 
| Co., the Magnolia (Ark.) Poultry Co. 
| and the Feeders Supply Co. 

Mr. Fechtel is said to have entered 
the broiler industry in 1960 under an 
agreement with the El] Dorado In- 
dustrial Development Corp. The 
agreement is said to have called for 
construction of a feed mill and broil- 
er houses with a capacity of 360,000 
birds. 


bloat, diarrhea 


how- | 


FEEDSTUFFS, Dec. 23, 19617 
New Hampshire Unit 
Against Controls 


MANCHESTER, N.H. — The New 
Hampshire Poultry Growers Assn. 
went on record opposing “government 
regulation of production or price of 
poultry products” at its winter meet- 
ing here. 

The 2-1 majority vote which passed 
the resolution followed ‘considerable 
discussion,” it was reported. More 
than 250 persons attended the one- 
day meeting. 

Other resolutions passed: 

Agreed to work with poultry organ- 
izations in the other New England 
states to develop a bargaining and 
advertising agency for New England- 
produced poultry and eggs. 

Opposed “any government loans for 
expanding the poultry business in any 
irea. 

Stated that 


the association “looks 
with disfavor on the actions of one 
the national feed manufacturers 
who has recently purchased large 
broiler raising and processing inter- 
ests.” 

Agreed to “acquaint .New Hamp- 
shire food retailers with the fact that 
using poultry products as loss leaders 
causes disastrous results to the poul- 
try industry, which plays a vital part 
in the economy of the state.” 

And resolved to “promote a bill in 
the 1963 state legislature which will 
amend the New Hampshire fresh egg 
law to require that all cartoned eggs 
sold at retail be identified as to the 
color of the eggs in the carton. This 
could be by labeling the carton brown, 
white, tinted or mixed color; or the 
carton could be made of a material 
that allows the buyer to see the color 
of the eggs.” 


of 


Commercial Solvents 


Appoints H. M. Wilson 


NEW YORK —Harry M. Wilson, 
Jr., has been named sales manager, 
Stabilized Vitamins division, Com- 
ow mercial Solvents 
Corp., New York, 
it has been an- 
nounced by May- 
nard C. Wheeler, 
president. 

During his 14 
years with Com- 
mercial Solvents, 
Mr. Wilson has 
served in sales, re- 
search and devel- 
opment positions 
in the biochemical 
phases of the company’s business. He 
has been assistant to the sales vice 
president; sales manager, pharmaceu- 
tical operations, and, most recently, 
manager of technical development. 
In his new assignment, Mr. Wilson 
is making his headquarters at the SV 
division plant in Garfield, N.J. 

Commercial Solvents acquired the 
assets of the four companies which 
comprise the SV division in Febru- 
ary, 1961. The division produces sta- 
bilized forms of vitamins A, D and E 
for the feed industry and offers feed 
mixes for poultry, swine, cattle and 
sheep. 

Mr. Wilson’s appointment is one of 
a number of actions which Commer- 
cial Solvents is taking to expand 
technical and marketing services for 
Stabilized Vitamins’ sales agents and 
customers, Mr. Wheeler stated. 

Mr. Wilson holds a bachelor of sci- 
ence degree in chemistry from the 
Virginia Military Institute. 


H. M. Wilson, Jr. 


. . 
Installing Equipment 

ARTESIA, CAL.—The George Ver- 
hoeven Feed Co., Artesia, has pur- 
chased and is installing a new Mem- 
co barley roller, and is also in the 
process of installing a new Hays mo- 
lasses meter and 60-ton bulk storage 
bins. 

A recent acquisition by the firm 
was a 60-ton molasses storage tank. 
The company is one of the major 
dairy feed manufacturers in the huge 
Los Angeles dairy shed area. 


| | 
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8—-FEEDSTUFFS, Dec. 23, 1961 
Sign-Up for Feed 
Grain Program Set 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced that 
the sign-up period for 1962-crop corn 
and grain sorghum and spring-plant- 
ed wheat and barley under the 1962 
wheat stabilization and feed grain 
programs will begin Feb. 5 and run 
through March 30. Under the pro- 
grams wheat and feed grain acreage 
is diverted to conserving uses. 

Fall-seeded wheat and barley acre- 
age was signed up under the two 
programs during a sign-up period 
ended Dec. 1. 


Provisions of the 1962 feed grain | 


program are generally the same as 
for 1961. Main points were listed as 
follows: (1) Voluntary participation. 


(2) Acreage diversion—not less than | 


20% of the base acreage (1959-60 
average) can be signed up; addition- 
al acreage can be diverted. (3) Pay- 
ments “in-kind” based on yields and 
support prices will be made on acre- 
age diverted from feed grains to soil 
conserving uses. (4) Advance pay- 
ments. (5) Price support for coopera- 
tors on normal production of acre- 
ages planted to feed grains; support 
levels will be announced later. 


H Roche 


Division Renamed 


NEW YORK—‘“In order to reflect 
the scope of its research activities the 
Animal Nutrition Division of Hoff- 
mann-LaRoche, Inc., will be known as 
the Agricultural Division, effective 
Jan. 1,” the firm has announced. 

The Hoffmann-LaRoche announce- 
ment continues, “When this division 
was started in 1953, it was primarily 
concerned with animal nutrition. 
However, current research is not lim- 
ited to the nutritional phase of ani- 
mal health; studies in the Roche re- 
search laboratories cover many phas- 
es of animal and plant health, partic- 
ularly in regard to agricultural live- 
stock and other agricultural prob- 
lems. 

“In view of the importance of 
bridging the gap between laboratory 
research and its practical utilization, 
the Agricultural Division ‘of Hoff- 
mann-LaRoche, Inc., will put added 
emphasis on technical services to its 
customers, providing them with up- 
to-date information on significant ad- 
vances in the prevention and treat- 
ment of livestock diseases. It will also 
provide information on the applica- 
tion of the results of modern research 
to efficient, economical agricultural 
production.” 

C. J. Hasbrouck is general manager 
of the division and C. A. Scott is 
sales manager. 


Bemis Affiliate Formed 


ST. LOUIS—Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
St. Louis, has completed arrange- 
ments for the formation of a new 
affiliated bag manufacturing company 
in France to serve Western European 
markets, Judson Bemis, president, 
has announced. 

Bemis will be equal partners in the 
new enterprise with Rigot-Stalars 
Fils, a French firm with headquarters 
in Paris and Lille, which has 10 
plants throughout France. Rigot pro- 
duces burlap and burlap bags, water- 
proof bags, multiwall bags and plastic 
packaging. 

The new firm will be known as 
Campagnie Continental Bemis-Rigot, 
S.A., and will be located at Forest, 
near Lille. Operations are expected 
to begin early in 1962. Initial plans 
are to manufacture open-mesh fabric 
and bags, though plans for expansion 
into other packaging areas are under 
discussion, it was announced. 


> 


IN MOBILE FEED BUSINESS 

WOODHULL, N.Y. Calkins & 
Sons Feed Service here has entered 
the mobile feed business. Calkins, 
owned by Linsford Calkins, is the 
Wayne Feed dealer in Woodhull. The 
firm has a new Seco unit. 


Rex Hubbard Amos Kobs 


Ross Machine Board 


Names Top Officials 


OKLAHOMA CITY—Rex Hubbard 
has been appointed general manager 
and Amos Kobs has been named sales 
manager of Ross Machine and Mill 
Supply, Inc., Oklahoma City, it has 
been announced by the firm’s board 
of directors. 

Prior to joining Ross Machine as 
sales manager, Mr. Hubbard was a 
sales engineer with the Strong-Scott 
Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, and was a dis- 
trict manager of that company’s Kan- 
sas City office. He was graduated 
from Kansas State University flour 
milling school in 1954. 

Mr. Kobs has over 25 years of ex- 
perience in the flour, feed, cotton seed 
and soybean milling industries. He 
was associated with the western cot- 
ton oil division of Anderson-Clayton 
in the production and sales of cotton 
oil and soybean products for 14 years. 
He had been a Ross Machine sales 
representative for seven years. 


‘USDA Fits Grains 
With Smaller Sizes 


WASHINGTON —In its final ac- 
counting of the year, the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture this week 

| fit the four feed grains with the fol- 
lowing crop sizes: 

Corn—The 1961 output of corn for 
grain is estimated (up from the No- 
vember estimate) at 3,624 million 
bushels—7% under the 3,908 million 
bushels produced in 1960. USDA adds 
that much of the 18% reduction in 
acreage planted to corn compared 
with 1960 was offset by a sharp in- 
crease in yield per acre. The 1961 
average yield of 61.8 bushels per acre 
exceeds the previous high recorded 
in 1960 by 7.3 bushels. 

Milo—This year’s grain sorghum 
production of 483 millicn bushels 
amounts to a reduction of 22% com- 
pared with the 1960 crop. 

Oats—The smallest oat crop in 22 
years went on the record for 1961. 
This year’s output of 1,013 million 
bushels was 12% below last year’s 
and 21% under the 10-year average. 

Barley—The 393 million bushels of 
barley produced in 1961 was 9% 
smaller than the 1960 crop but 11% 
above average. 

Feed grain production apparently 
was curtailed to some extent by the 
government’s feed grain program, but 
this same plan encouraged history’s 
largest soybean crop. Soybean pro- 
duction rocketed to 693 million bush- 
els—25% larger than last year and 
19% greater than the previous high 
in 1958. 


Moves to Ease Control Problems Noted 


DES MOINES —- Developments 
which could lead to help in solving 
some of the industry’s problems in 
connection with federal regulation of 
drug-containing feeds were brought 
out in a recent Animal Health Insti- 
tute report. 

For one thing, it was noted that 
the American Medical Assn.’s Coun- 
cil on Foods and Nutrition has called 
for either revision or repeal of the 
Delaney clause. 

“The statement by the AMA coun- 
cil,” said AHI, “may be an important 
indication that the public relations 
atmosphere is changing. A _ serious 
legislative attempt to change the 
rigid concept of the clause apparent- 
ly must await a lessening of the emo- 
tionalism surrounding the cancer 
issue.” 

The council was quoted as saying: 
“It is the considered opinion of mem- 
bers of the council that the Delaney 
clause .. . prohibiting the setting of 
tolerances for the use of carcinogens 
in foods should be either repealed or 
revised. . . . Technically, this special 
provision contributes nothing to the 
safe use of food additives since any 
hazardous use of an additive is al- 
ready prohibited in the general pro- 
visions of the food additives amend- 
ment. It is probable that the clause 
could prohibit the addition of certain 
essential nutrients to foods if sub- 
stances were shown to be carcino- 
genic in any amount. A literal and 
overly broad interpretation of the 
Delaney clause would not make a 
demonstrable contribution to public 
safety.” 


Application 
The Delaney clause, for the feed 
industry, has particular application 
currently in connection with use of 
estrogens and arsenicals. 
Meanwhile, as noted in the AHI 


report, a good deal of industry re- 
search has been under way on arseni- 
cals, and recent FDA metabolic tests 
were held to be encouraging. Also, it 
was indicated that some research on 
arsenicals in connection with pesti- 
cides may help clear up problems in 


connection with feed use of arseni- 
cals. 

FDA has indicated that it intends 
to have introduced in Congress an 
amendment to exempt from Delaney 
restrictions feed additives which leave 
no residues in human food and which 
do not harm the animals. It is be- 
lieved that FDA will couple with this 
a change to enable the agency to 
automatically revoke prior sanctions 
for any substance suspected of being 
dangerous to health. 

Also noted by AHI was a recent 
talk at a Food Law Institute meeting 
by Dr. S. F. Kern of Eli Lilly & Co. 
He urged complete revision of the 
food and drug legislation, with sepa- 
rate statutes to cover feed additives 
and veterinary drugs. He suggested 
that much of the administration of 
these laws could be handled by ex- 
tension agents. 


Suspends Stilbestrol 
Poultry Product NDA’s 


WASHINGTON—While there are 
at least some indications of progress 
in eventually easing industry prob- 
lems stemming from certain aspects 
of federal medicated feed control, it 
may be noted that the Food and 
Drug Administration has _ recently 
suspended new drug applications for 
nine diethylstilbestrol products used 
as poultry implants. 

These products did not come under 
the Delaney clause specifically since 
it is part of the food additive and 
color additive amendments only. 
However, the question of possible 
cancer-causing effects of any residues 
of the hormone products was the fac- 
tor involved in the suspensions, FDA 
officials indicated. 

It was reported that firms affected 
might appeal the FDA ruling to the 
courts. Presumably this could involve 
the whole question of the Delaney 
clause, which is the specific clause 
in the food additive amendment 
which has affected regulations on 
estrogens and arsenicals in feeds. 


Kansas Group Told of 
Washington Influence 


On Business Decisions 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — “ ‘The 
Washington Viewpoint’ has become 
today, by far, the greatest manage- 
ment decision in your business,” Alvin 
E. Oliver said at the Grain and Feed 
Management Conference at Kansas 
State University, Manhattan. 

The executive vice president of the 
Grain and Feed Dealers National 
Assn. told the Kansas grain and feed 
dealers and college faculty attending 
the conference that “what is decided 
along the Potomac means dollars and 
cents on your financial statements— 
either in red or in black, survival or 
failure.” 

In emphasizing the many areas in 
which government affects the grain 
and feed industry, Mr. Oliver drama- 
tized the “view” of Washington as 
seen from the top of the Washington 
Monument. From this vantage point, 
he indicated the many government 
agencies which have programs of in- 
terest to the management of the 
grain and feed industry and the many 
areas affecting the trade's financial 
statement, including: 

Payment-in-kind export grain pro- 
grams, changes in U.S. grain stand- 
ards, wheat sedimentation under 
price support programs, corn sales 
program, binsite policies and sales 
programs, soybean loan policy to co- 
operatives, UGSA handling and stor- 
age rates, contract provisions of 
UGSA, wage-hour legislation, trans- 
portation legislation and Interstate 
Commerce Commission regulations, 
national marketing orders, taxation, 
wheat legislation, corn and feed grain 
legislation, binsite vs. commercial oc- 
cupancy, civil defense movement of 
grain, common market problems and 
food and drug legislation and regula- 
tions. 


In meeting these problems, Mr. 
Oliver set forth the formula which 
the national association has followed. 
The steps of the formula included: 
(1) Define the problem, (2) inform 
the members, (3) research the facts, 
(4) prepare and present our case be- 
fore the proper agency or committee, 
(5) tell the public through mass com- 
munication media and (6) keep our 
congressmen informed. 


Mr. Oliver said the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is interested in 
the views of the trade on the pay- 
ment-in-kind program which is pre- 
sently under study by a 10-man tech- 
nical committee. The grain executive 
dwelled on the “many benefits” which 
have been derived from the PIK pro- 
gram by the farmer-producer and the 
grain trade. He said the payment-in- 
kind program has broadened the 
wheat and feed grains market, has 
increased the price of producer-owned 
grains, has promoted efficiency by 
permitting the grain trade to again 
participate in the marketing of wheat 
and feed grains since 1956 and 1958 
respectively, has encouraged the ex- 
port of wheat and feed grains from 
commercial stocks rather than from 
CCC stocks, and has helped increase 
grain exports. 

Mr. Oliver also reminded the group 
of the fight which will develop next 
year when the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreement Act expires in June, 1962. 
He said the grain trade last year ex- 
ported more wheat than was con- 
sumed domestically, and the trade 
thus has a major interest in export- 
ing grain to the common market 
countries. 

The association leader said GFDNA 
has grown step by step with national 
trade problems, including nearly a 
50% increase in membership this 
year. 


PELLETING PLANT OPERATING 

WOONSOCKET, S.D.—The J. W. 
Easland and Sons feed pelleting plant, 
Woonsocket, has resumed operation 
after a fire which destroyed a section 
of the plant. The upper portion had 
to be rebuilt. 
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NEW TYLAN FOR SWINE 


now proved more effective than other antibiotics in boosting gains 


Seven Lilly experiments, six college tests, and thirteen These tests (many of them under actual farm condi- 
Midwest field trials point out the superior advantage tions) involved thousands of hogs. A look at these 
of Tylan in improving swine gains and feed efficiency. charts will give you the complete story: 


WEANING TO 40-50 LBS. 


Average Daily Gain Improved Daily Gain Improved Feed 
Type of Test (Lbs.) (%) Efficiency (%) 
Other | Other Other 
Antibiotics | TYLAN Antibiotics TYLAN Antibiotics TYLAN 
Lilly 0.87 0.96 13.0 24.7 7.6 | 9.7 
Colleges 0.76 0.86 26.7 43.3 Not Reported Not Reported 
Farm Trials 0.95 1.00 8.0 13.7 Not Reported | Not Reported 


UP TO 100 LBS. 


Average Daily Gain Improved Daily Gain Improved Feed 
Type of Test (Lbs.) (%) | Efficiency (%) 
Other Other | Other 
Antibiotics § TYLAN Antibiotics TYLAN | Antibiotics | TYLAN 
Lilly 1.15 | 1.27 8.5 19.8 1.8 | 0.4 
Colleges 1.36 1.43 Pd 15.3 | Not Reported | Not Reported 
Farm Trials | 1.27 1.34 9.4 15.6 Not Reported | Not Reported 


UP TO MARKET WT. 


Average Daily Gain | Improved Daily Gain Improved Feed 
Type of Test (Lbs.) (%) Efficiency (%) 


Other | Other Other 
Antibiotics TYLAN | Antibiotics TYLAN Antibiotics | TYLAN 


Lilly 1.41 146 | 4.4 8.1 06 | 03 


Colleges 1.58 1.64 | 6.0 10.1 Not Reported Not Reported 


Farm Trials 130 | 1.37 | 7A 13.2 Not Reported Not Reported 


TYLAN TEST DATA AVAILABLE 
... WRITE ELANCO PRODUCTS 
COMPANY OR SEE YOUR 


>, 


| FOR COMPLETE DATA, TRIAL 
RESULTS AND PRICES. 


LANCOME 


ELANCO PRODUCTS COMPANY: A DIVISION OF ELI LILLY AND COMPANY + INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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Medicated Feed Controls 


‘Industry Must Get Off Defensive 
Position, Develop Positive Program’ 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—If feed 


industry problems resulting from cur- | 


rent federal food and drug laws and 
regulations are to be overcome, the 
feed and allied industries must get 
off their defensive position and come 
up with a positive program. 

This was a suggestion made by a 
drug company representative in a 
talk on “Food and Drug in Today’s 
Feed and Grain Business’ at the 
Michigan Feed and Grain Dealers 
Assn. convention. 

Paul Sanders, quality control head 
for Elanco Products Co., division of 
Eli Lilly & Co., said: “The past rec- 
ord, especially within the last two or 
three years, dictates a need for some 
alleviation from the situation which 
now confronts us in industry. We are 
not looking for any concessions or 
special privileges, but just some plain 
horse sense through reasonable regu- 
lations controlling the products we 
manufacture. This is not too much to 
ask for an industry as large as yours, 
especially in light of the contributions 
which you have made to the welfare 
of this country. 

“For too long now we have been 
exclusively on the defensive. Either 
we get off this defensive position and 
are willing to do whatever is neces- 
sary to come up with a positive pro- 
gram which we can recommend as 
related industries, or our eulogy could 
very well read, ‘They did too little 
too late.’” 

Mr. Sanders, who was with the 
Food and Drug Administration before 
joining Lilly, offered suggestions on 
specific aspects of compliance with 
FDA regulations. In addition he com- 
mented on some of the major indus- 
try problems. Many of the problems, 
it was noted, stem from the fact that 
medicated feeds are covered by a 
“potpourri” of various sections of the 
law never designed to cover feeds. 
The food additive amendment, for 
example, was concerned primarily 
with chemicals in foods for human 
use, with not too much thinking as 
to how this might apply to or affect 
additives for feeds. 

Mr. Sanders cited various industry 


problems resulting fom the Delaney 
clause and certain regulations and 
said that “if we are ever to alleviate 
some of our problems with respect to 
medicated feeds, we have to make our 


voices heard through a unified indus- 
try approach.” 
Steps Suggested 

Mr. Sanders suggested the follow- 
ing as “pesitive steps which can be 
explored” by industry: 

“1. Industry must get together 
with FDA on whether or not some of 
our problems can be simplified. Our 
congressmen should be kept up to 
date on our thinking. 

“2. The different affected industries 
must review the current regulations 
of medicated feeds with an eye to 
whether or not specific new legisla- 
tion would be in order. 

“3. If indicated, and I believe it is, 
any such new legislation should be 
specifically tailored to handle medi- 
cated feeds. We have examples in the 
law right now where such items as 
pesticides are handled under one sec- 
tion of the law. It would certainly 
appear, for the sake of clarity and 
consistency, that one section of the 
law could be written to handle medi- 
cated feeds. 

“4. Perhaps consideration should 
be given as to whether or not some 
other government agency might not 
be in a better position to administer 
the regulatory program of drugs in 
feeds. Particularly in mind would be 
one of the proposals of the Hoover 
Commission, which recommended 
that veterinary products such as 
drugs in feeds be handled under the 
US. Department of Agriculture. 
USDA does have an adequate staff 
which is experienced in the many 
phases of veterinary science and agri- 
culture.” 

The whole area of the medicated 
feed regulatory program has “grown 
up like Topsy,” Mr. Sanders ob- 
served. 

“We should further recognize,” he 
said, “that since this has been an 
extremely accelerated growth, no 
criticism can be levied against any 
particular segment, whether industry 
or government. The FDA is no infal- 
lible oracle of wisdom. FDA people 
are just like you and me. They are 
very capable and conscientious in 
their work and have invited industry 
comment. Individuals should never 
be criticized if they have done their 
best. The primary cause of our cur- 
rent dilemma on medicated feeds may 


NATIONAL MoLAssEs Company 


WILLOW GROVE, PENNSYLVANIA 
Oldfield 9-8700 (Phila. Area Code 215) 


be the result of the foisting of new 
| legislative thinking on a growing field 
it was never intended for and on 
people who were not ready for it... . 

“The past record clearly demon- 
strates that what has evolved is be- 
cause both industry and government 
did not have the time to look into the 
consequences of new legislation and 
its effects on animal feeds. 

“Present laws with their regula- 
tions are costing us money. Right 
now, some clearances of new pro- 
posed drugs for feed use take around 
a year from the date of submission. 
This is not taking into account the 
two or three years of research work 
that preceded any such submission to 
Washington. If these delays were 
justified from a safety or product per- 
formance standpoint, we could be rec- 
onciled to the situation. Unhappily 
this is not true in all cases. 

“The challenge is squarely before 
us, not just your industry, but the 
national organizations such as the 
AFMA, Grain & Feed Dealers Na- 
tional Assn., Animal Health Institute 
and many others.” 


Problems Noted 


Mr. Sanders mentioned the Delaney 
clause of the food additives amend- 
ment as one example of problems for 
the industry. 

“Here,” he said, “because no 
thought was evidently given to the 
effects on feed additives in the de- 
velopment of this particular clause, 
reasonable action by FDA was pre- 
cluded. As a result, we are in the un- 
reasonable situation where one manu- 
facturer can distribute and sell a di- 
ethylstilbestrol ration whereas his 
competitor, a block a way, is denied 
the opportunity to market such a 
feed. To make this situation even 
more ridiculous, the FDA has recent- 
ly cleared an application which pro- 
vides for use of stilbestrol implants in 
beef cattle. This is concurrent with 
denials for feed manufacturers’ appli- 
cations for new stilbestrol feeds. 

“But this is enough for the Delaney 
clause. We could spend a full day 
just discussing the pros and cons of 
what this clause has caused. It does, 
however, illustrate why some think- 
ing has to be directed to what effects 
| old and new legislation has on medi- 
cated feeds.” 

As another example of current 
problems, Mr. Sanders made this ob- 
servation: “As the basic law stands 
now, a new drug which is proposed 
for use in dog feed would have to be 
covered by an effective new drug ap- 
plication and a food additive regula- 
tion. To clear such an application, a 
demonstration of safety and efficacy 
would be required. On the other 
hand, a new drug intended for human 
use would be reviewed primarily from 
safety considerations only. This situ- 
ation could change if proposed new 
| legislation, in the mill, does clear. 
| However, for our purposes right now, 
it illustrates how lopsided the situa- 
tion has become in some cases. A 
drug in a dog feed requires a demon- 
stration of job performance whereas 
a drug for humans may not.” 

Mr. Sanders referred to the fact 
that feed men have been referred to 
by some officials as purveyors of 
medicines in feeds or drug manufac- 
turers. 

“Why?” he asked. “Why should an 
industry such as yours, the feed man- 
ufacturing industry, the 13th largest 
in this country, take a back seat to 
anybody? You are not drug manufac- 
turers and never will be drug manu- 
facturers. The sooner this is recog- 
nized in some quarters and a common 
ground is reached, the sooner a mu- 
tual understanding may be attained. 
We realize that with the use of drugs 
in feeds, you have additional respon- 
sibilities; you will probably have to 
incorporate new control procedures 
and facilities. But this in itself does 
not make you drug manufacturers. 
Just as it is awkward to try to run a 
| business which one is not familiar 
with, the same analogy could apply to 
officials trying to regulate a business 
which they are not familiar with.” 


Letters to the Editor 


U.S. TRAVELER NOTES 
TREND IN AGRICULTURE 


Belfast, Ireland 
To the Editor: 

You may be interested in the en- 
closed articles. One tells about pay- 
ing a bonus for bacon-type hogs and 
the other about increasing farm 
workers’ wages. On the surface this 
looks like farmers are doing all right, 
but this is far from true. But, I do 
think it is a sign of a trend I'm be- 
ginning to detect in many parts of 
the world that I have visited. That 
is that some people in government 
realize that with population expand- 
ing as it is, agriculture will have to 
be given added incentive to produce 
more. 

As a result, I think by the year 
2000 you will likely see an era where 
the farmer is important as an indi- 
vidual and as a political power in 
many countries. I hope the latter is 
not only wishful thinking—the farm- 
er is by nature conservative and free- 
dom-loving and it seems to me that 
we are going to need a lot of these 
guys calling the shots in political cir- 
cles. 

I’m on the last leg of my trip to 
Europe. We had a good veterinary 
conference at Lake Como, Italy, 
where our principal speaker was Dr. 
Ross Cockrill, associate director of 
the animal health and husbandry di- 
vision of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization. 


Al Leskinen 
Ciba Pharmaceutical Products, 
Inc. 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Mr. Leskinen 
also sent along another newspaper 
clipping from the London Times re- 
porting that turkeys, dressed and 
ready for the oven, should be selling 
for 84¢ lb. this Christmas. “I won- 
der,” he writes, “how many turkey- 
men in the U.S. would be willing to 
pay the freight and get 84¢ Ib.?” 


TEXAS MILL OPENS 
GRAHAM, TEXAS—The Farmers 
Milling Co., Graham, has opened its 
new feed mill. Capacity is 100 tons 
a day. The mill was designed and con- 
structed by Riza & Co., Cleburne, 
Texas. 
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Eight Reasons for 
Orders Opposition 
Listed by Texans 


FT. WORTH—The Texas Grain & 
Feed Assn. has listed eight points of 
opposition to turkey marketing or- 
ders based on comment of members. 

Prior to the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture hearing on marketing or- 
ders in Oklahoma City, at which the 
association’s opposition was voiced by 
Monroe U. May, vice president, the 
mixed feed manufacturers committee 
of the group heard comment from 
members—all opposed to the orders. 

The opposition was partially based 
on the belief that the turkey indus- 
try can solve its own problems and 


a fear that orders would spread to 
other agricultural products, it was 
stated. 


Also expressed was the possibility 
of increased prices resulting in a 
switch to other meats by consumers 
and possible import-export problems. 

The eight opposition reasons, as 
presented by Mr. May: 

“1. We believe the turkey industry 
should and can solve its own prob- 
lems. It is not the first time we have 
experienced confusion in the poultry 
industry, but always we have man- 


would be limited and demand in- 
creased (assuming that higher turkey 
prices would be expected). There 
would be less and less incentive for 
the hatchery man to produce quality 
poults for, after all, he can always 
sell all he hatches. 

“Hatcheries would find it easy to 
allot their supply of poults to favorite 
customers, and some would raise 
more of their own, if not forbidden 
to do so, if some kind of poult quota 
is not developed for each turkey pro- 
ducer. 

“7. Controls would inaugurate a 
continuous battle between various 
turkey states and individuals over 
the basis to be used in determining 
quotas. 

“8. The net result of a turkey order 
on the basis recommended could re- 
duce the producers’ income, material- 
ly reduce consumption of turkeys, 
and deliver producers to a control 
program designed by government. We 
are opposed to further extension of 
monopoly in a society where monopo- 
ly still is considered dangerous. 

“Finally, we believe that consum- 


ers, once they realize the effect of | 


this proposed order, will properly re- 


sent and oppose a monopolistic move- | 


ment that guarantees to increase 


their cost without assurance of in- | 


creased efficiency among the bene- 
ficiaries of this proposed order.” 
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Purdue University: 


Combinations of soft phosphate with either 
bone meal or dicalcium phosphate have 
given satisfactory chick growth. Soft phos- 
phate is economical for use because of its 
relatively low cost. Earthy material or fluo- 
rine in soft phosphate has little, if any, 
adverse effect in amounts that are likely to 
be used in practical feeding. 


SOFT PHOSPHATE, INC. 


media, pennsylvania 


A Natural, Research-Proven, Sensibly Priced Phosphate 
That Has Fortified More Than 100,000,000 Tons of Feed 


FEEDSTUFFS—LEADER in its field 


More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other 
publication in the feed industry 


aged not only to survive, but to re- 
duce cost to the consumer of better 
quality birds. It seems evident to us 
that the growth of the industry indi- 
cates that many persons still must 
be finding it a satisfactory and prof- 
itable business over the years. 

“2. If a turkey marketing order 
passes, marketing orders are likely 
to spread to other products such as 
red meat, broilers and eggs. As vari- 
ous commodity groups are cut back, 
labor, management and capital will 
flow to uncontrolled commodities as 
sources of revenue, and they will then 
be overproduced and prices will tum- 
ble until these groups are forced to 
consider government controls in self 
defense. 

“3. If the supply of turkeys is con- 
trolled to the point that prices are 
substantially increased, consumers 
will switch to other meats. Producers 
of these meats would then increase 
production to supply the increased 
demands. This would tend to lower 
consumption of turkey. It would be 
more difficult to export turkey, and 
high prices in the U.S. would create 
pressure to bring imports from Can- 
ada and other countries. In the past, 
where prices of any commodities rise 
artificially too high, they nearly al- 
ways create import-export problems. 

“4. Marketing orders would cause 
an increase in marketing costs and, 
as a result, raise consumer prices to 
cover these costs. Efficient producers 
would not be permitted to expand, 
and high cost producers could pro- | 
duce a larger percentage of the total | 


PICTURE PAMCO’S MULTIPLE USEs 


Help customers feed hogs, cattle, pouttry, 
turkeys and sheep. 


PAMCO BIG DADDY 


ONLY PAMCO UNLOADS and LOADS 
FROM THE REAR AND FRONT 


Your customers don’t need to strain themselves “lifting and tot 
ing” sacks and baskets. 7 
business men while PAMCO does the work. At the same time 
PAMCO shrinks your overhead costs. 
and spark increased profits while taking the backache out of 


Customers become more competent 


You win new customers 


customer service. 


PRODUCTIVE ACRES MFG. CO. 


1406 S. 7th St. Oskaloosa, lowa Ph. ORchard 2-2576 


WORLD-WIDE DISTRIBUTION 


AM 


j j | io. BRANCH OFFICES 
crop as they would receive protection 
from competition. Jefferson, Georgia Phone EMerson 7-8594 
“5. Marketing orders, or talk of | 
them, encourage producers of other CABLE: “HOLZDUF!” New York 
commodities to increase production INSTALLATION AND SERVICE. POINTS FOR BUY. 
rantica in order to build total | lowa New York. © Tulsa Otis. 
frantically d to build total 
Dallas, Texas @ St. Paris, Ohio @ London, Engia 


numbers so that if quotas come they | 
will have built a large base. It is be- 
lieved by many to be happening in 


| 
| 
the commercial egg business today. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Bremen, Germany e Paris, France e Jefferson, Ga 
“6. Price control on poults would | 
probably be necessary. Poult supply 
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PURE REEF 


OYSTER SHELL 


® Yields Better Eggs © More Digestible 
© Whiter and Cleaner 
At your favorite feed dealer 


WHITE SHELL CO. 


a division of 
Houdaille-Span, Inc. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


Edward R. Bacon Grain Co. | 
177 Milk St., Boston 9, Mass. | 


brand 

reserpine 

the 
Tranquilizing 
agent 
accepted for 
IN 
CHICKEN 


and 
TURKEY 
FEEDS 


SERPASIL® (reserpine CIBA) 


For further information write: 
Animal Health Marketing Division 
CIBA PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTS INC. 
P. O. Box 313; Summit, N. J. 


| general manager of Rockingham Mill- 
| ing Co., 


| the Virginia Broiler Producers Assn., 


JOINS GENERAL MILLS RE- 


AGRICON ASSISTANT DIREC.- | 
TOR NAMED—The appointment of | 
David H. Volckmann as assistant di- | 
rector of Agricon, 
Clinton, Iowa, has 
been announced by | 


Dr. S. M. Morri- | 
son, director of the 
company. 


| 
Mr. Volekmann 
is a graduate in | 
chemistry from 
Wartburg College, 
Waverly, Iowa, 
and has a broad 
background in 
feed formulation, 
quality control and animal nutrition, 
both domestic and foreign. He was a 
nutritionist with the Pillsbury Co., 
Minneapolis, for 16 years prior to 
joining Agricon. 

Agricon is a consulting firm spe- 
cializing in management and nutri- 
tional services for the feed trade and 
allied industries. 

JACK BOOTH NAMED TO ROCK- 
INGHAM MILLING CO. POS T— 
Carlson F. (Jack) Booth has been 
named feed manager and assistant 


D. H. Volckmann 


Inc., Harrisonburg, Va., it 
was announced by the company. 

Mr. Booth has been active in the 
poultry industry since 1949, and, since 
that time, was manager of Kelly 
Feeds, Timberville, Va. He is past 
president of the Rockingham County 
Poultry Committee, past president of 


former director of the Virginia Poul- 
try Federation and is on the board of 
the Virginia Broiler Producers Assn. 
He is a graduate of the University of 
Virginia. 

DR. CHARLES RICHARDSON 


SEARCH FARM STAFF—Dr. Char- 
les E. Richardson 
has joined the 
| staff of General 
Mills Research 
Farm, Indianola, 
Iowa, as turkey 
research associate. 
He will be respon- 
sible for develop- 
ing turkey feeds, 
feeding programs 
and management 
. techniques. As a 

Dr. C. E. Richardson boy, Dr. Richard- | 
son assisted his father in raising tur- 
keys on the family farm near Mag- 
nolia, Ark. He attended Southern 
State College, Magnolia, 1% years, 
received his bachelor’s degree in gen- 
eral agriculture, a master’s degree in 
poultry nutrition and a doctor’s de- 
gree in poultry nutrition and bio- 
chemistry from Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. 

He was on the faculty of Iowa 
State University, Ames, prior to join- 
ing General Mills. 


ST. REGIS PAPER CO. AP- 
POINTS BAG DIVISION DISTRICT 
SALES MANAGER—The bag divi- 
sion of St. Regis Paper Co., New 
York, has appointed Neil J. Werth- 
mann as sales manager of its Kansas 
City district. 

For past three years Mr. Werth- 
mann has served as sales representa- 
tive in Kansas and Nebraska. Prior 
to that he was with the division's 
sales offices in Minneapolis and New 
York. Mr. Werthmann is a 1952 
graduate of Seton Hall University, 
South Orange, N.J. 


OTIS E. SMITH NAMED A. E. 
STALEY CO. SUPERINTENDENT— 
Otis E. Smith has been named super- 
intendent of the elevator section for 
the A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co., 
Decatur, Ill, according to an an- 


nouncement by Nat Kessler, plant 


superintendent for the corn, soybean 
and chemical processing concern. 

A native of Lafayette, Ind., and a 
graduate of Purdue University, La- 
fayette, Ind., with a bachelor of sci- 
ence degree in mechanical engineer- 
ing, Mr. Smith joined the Staley Co. 


| in 1952 as a study man, and later 


became an estimator in the engineer- 
ing department. He was methods en- 
gineer prior to his recent appoint- 
ment. 


PAMCO PRESIDENT RETURNS 
FROM EUROPEAN BUSINESS 
TRIP—H. S. (Pete) Palmer, presi- 


Inc., Oskaloosa, 
+ Iowa, recently re- 
| turned from a 
; business trip to 
England, Ger- 
} many, France and 
Belgium. 

The trip was 
| made to view the 
increasing demand 
for bulk equip- 
ment in areas 
serviced by Pam- 
co’s European installation and serv- 
ice points. Pamco overseas outlets 
are located in London, Paris and 
Bremen, Germany. The company 
manufactures bulk feed and grain 
delivery trucks and equipment, fer- 
tilizer spreaders and other allied 
products. 


BOB HAWKINS JOINS WAL- 
LACE HATCHERIES SALES STAFF 
—Bob Hawkins has joined the sales 
staff of Wallace Hatcheries, St. 
Petersburg. He will work in Florida 
and Georgia, according to John Wal- 
lace, president. 

Mr. Hawkins was formerly manag- 
ing editor of the Southeastern Poul- 
try Times and the Georgia Poultry 
Times. He is a native of Alabama and 
has worked on newspapers there. 


RALPH WHITE JOINS DELONG 
AND LEWIS, INC.—Ralph White 
will join DeLong and Lewis, Inc., 
a company specializing in processing 
plant equipment, as office manager, 
it has been announced. 

Mr. White has resigned effective 
Dec. 31 as secretary of the Georgia 
Poultry Processors Assn. to take the 
post. 


APPOINT PILLSBURY FEED 
PLANT MANAGER—Charles Dobbs 
has been appointed manager of the 

Clinton, Iowa, 
feed plant of the 
Pillsbury Co., Min- 
neapolis, it was 
announced by Lon- 
nie Wright, opera- 
tions manager, 
central-west re- 
gion of Pillsbury’s 
feed division. 

Mr. Dobbs at- 
tended Eastern 
Kentucky State 
College, Rich- 


- 


H. 8. Palmer 


Charles Dobbs 
mond, before joining Pillsbury in 


1951. He has held various assign- 
ments in the feed division. Prior to 
his new appointment, he was feed 
plant manager in Centerville, Iowa. 


DR. THOMAS H. JUKES, CYAN- 
AMID, HONORED—Dr. Thomas H. 
Jukes, American Cyanamid Co.'s ag- 
ricultural division, was honored as a 
“fellow” of the American Society of 
Animal Production at an award ban- 
quet at Chicago’s Hotel Sherman re- 
cently. 

As one of eight recipients, selected 
from 2,143 society members, Dr. 
Jukes was chosen for his service to 
animal husbandry for a period of 
over 25 years. 

Dr. Jukes received his bachelor’s 
and doctor’s degrees from the Univer- 


| ing of a portion of 


sity of Toronto. He was a member of 
the faculty of the University of Cali- 
fornia, Davis, 1934-42. He joined 
Cyanamid’s Lederle division in 1942 
and is now scientific assistant to C. 
D. Siverd, general manager for Cyan- 
amid’s agricultura! division. 

Dr. Jukes has worked on vitamin B 
complex, especially riboflavin, panto- 
thenic acid, choline, niacin, vitamin 
B,, folic acid and vitamin By, and 
their importance in animal nutrition. 
At Lederle Laboratories, he was in- 
volved with the discovery of the 
growth-promoting effect of antibio- 
tics in the feeding of pigs and other 
animals, which led to widespread use 
of antibiotics in animal feeds. 


WILLIAM PEDERSEN JOINS 
DOUGHBOY—William F. Pedersen 
has joined 


the grain division of 
Doughboy Indus- 
tries, it was an- 
nounced by Wallin 
D. Bynell, general 
manager of the 
division. 

Mr. Pedersen 
had represented 
the Whitten Co. 
on the floor of the 
Minneapolis Grain 
Exchange and will 
have the same 
William F. Pedersen duties with 
Doughboy, Mr. Bynell said. He was 
a grain merchandiser with the Whit- 
ten Co. for more than four years. He 
was formerly with Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., and the Hallet and 
Carey Co. He attended the University 
of Minnesota. 


JAMES HALBACH JOINS 
DAWE’S LABORATORIES — James 
L. Halbach has joined Dawe's Labo- 
ratories, Inc., Chi- 
cago, as territory 
manager, it was 
announced by 
Fred Heinzig, 
Dawe’s north cen- 
tral region sales 
manager. Mr. Hal- 
bach will repre- 
sent Dawe’s in a 
territory consist- 


Illinois and Iowa. 
Mr. Halbach is a 
graduate of Iowa University, Iowa 
City. He has had six years sales ex- 
perience in the feed additive field 
representing national firms. During 
his school years, he worked summers 
in a feed mill for the Pillsbury Co. 


PROMOTED BY ELI LILLY 
AND CO.—Dr. Charles E. Jordan has 
been promoted to assistant head of 
animal nutrition 
at the Lilly agri- 
cultural research 
center, Greenfield, 
Ind., it was an- 
nounced by Eli 
Lilly and Co. 

Dr. Jordan re- 
| ceived his bachelor 
of science degree 
in animai science 
from Ohio State 

University, Colum- 
Dr. C. E. Jordan bus, in 1951; his 
master of science and doctor of 
philosophy degrees in animal nutri- 
tion from Purdue University in- 1955 
and 1958, respectively. Prior to join- 
ing Lilly in 1959 as a senior animal 
nutritionist, Dr. Jordan taught and 
was engaged in animal nutrition re- 
search at Purdue University, Lafay- 
ette, Ind. 


James L. Halbach 


Make Your Customers 
GOOD Customers... all year ‘round 


SUPREME Brand 


Condensed BUTTERMILK 


HERBERT K, CLOFINE, Inc. 


MILK PRODUCTS 
315 South Smedley St. Phila. 3, Pa. 
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CREATIVE SELLING is a major block in the Purina Archway Program. Here we see “Sales Partner” Steinhaver 


(left), Farmer Victor Fansler, and Dealer Wehrle (right) discussing a new building to house 5,000 hens. The 
birds will produce quality eggs and bring additional income on the Fansler farm. 
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“Partners” in serving rural America 


Purina ‘‘Sales Partner’’— major 
factor in Dealership’s growth 


by IVAN WEHRLE 
Owner, Wehrie Grain Company 
Mulberry Grove, Illinois 


Wehrle Grain Company would not be the largest business 
in Mulberry Grove if it were not for the help of our 
“Sales Partner,’”’ Purina Salesman C. A. Steinhauer. 


When we needed to expand our plant to serve modern 
agriculture around Mulberry Grove, ‘Sales Partner” 
Steinhauer helped us plan our Check-R-Mix mill, bulk 
delivery and grain bank. Since we needed more money 
than was available in our town he helped arrange financing 
through a St. Louis bank. 


He has trained our men, both those who stay at the mill 
and those who do outside selling. Regular training meetings 
keep us up to date on developments in livestock and 
poultry and enable us to be of greater service to the 
farm community. 


“Sales Partner’ Steinhauer helps build our volume by 
on-the-farm selling. He has helped us introduce quality 
egg production and the Purina “Pig Parlor’ method of 
raising pork. These activities have added substantially 
to local farm income... and to Wehrle Grain Company 
volume. 


If you are looking for a good investment, and if there is 
no Purina Super Service Center in your market, look into 


PURINA 


the possibilities offered by the Purina Franchise. It may 
be your opportunity to own the biggest business in town. 
You can get full details by writing: RALSTON PURINA 
COMPANY, Department F-12, Checkerboard Square, 
St. Louis 2, Missouri. 


THE PURINA FRANCHISE — 
RURAL RETAIL OPPORTUNITY 


There are ten reasons why the Purina Franchise is the 
outstanding opportunity for the independent feed dealer: 
(1). Dealers who follow the Purina Archway Program are 
profiting. (2). Purina offers a practical money-manage- 
ment plan. (3). The Checkerboard is rural America’s 
best-known trademark. (4). There’s a Purina Chow for 
every livestock and poultry production situation. (5). 
Purina offers complete programs of breeding, management, 
sanitation and feeding. (6). Dealers are backed by one of 
the world’s outstanding commercial research facilities. (7). 
Purina provides a complete line of health aids. (8). A 
coast-to-coast network of mills serves Purina Dealers. 
(9). Purina Salesmen and Dealers have a “‘sales partner- 
ship” relationship. (10). The Ralston Purina Company 
is the world’s largest feed manufacturer. 


| SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 
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matter what 
switch new 
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Hogs fed rations with 
Taomyxin averaged: 


e 8 days less feeding time to 
market 


at 534.20 less cost per 100 hogs 
over other antibiotics tested 


Just by changing the antibiotic in your 
swine feeds to Taomyxin, you can help 
your customers save money consist- 
ently . . . more reason than ever for 
them to switch to your program. 

Taomyxin has proved it can produce 
more gains at less cost than any other 
antibiotic used alone, or any combina- 
tion of antibiotics tested. Test aver- 
ages show 8 days less feeding time and 
$34.20 less cost per 100 hogs. 


Here’s how much better Taomyxin 
proved out: 


Better Feed 
More Gains Efficiency 
from Taomyxin from Taomyxin 
by: by: 
Zine Bacitracin....... 13.4% 7.3% 
Bacitracin plus 
Penicillin. 57% 
Penicillin plus 
Streptomycin. ....++++3.0% 34% 


Penicillin plus 
Streptomycin plus 
Bacitracin. 1.6% 


Chlortetracycline plus 
Penicillin plus 
Bacitracin. 1.2% 


Testing by Pfizer, the feed industry, 
colleges, and on many hog farms has 
shown the recommended level of Tao- 
myxin to be 2 grams of oleandomycin 
to 8 grams of oxytetracycline wher- 
ever increased performance is of prime 
importance. 

During periods of high disease risk, 
the product of choice is still Terramy- 
cin** alone at high levels—it’s the 
proven superior disease-fighting anti- 
biotic. 

Call your Pfizer representative for 
complete details on supplementing 


antibiotic 


your rations with new Taomyxin. 

Taomyxin requires a supplemental 
N. D. A. Have you filed yours? If 
not, do it now. 


The following summary shows the 
average of test results comparing 
Taomyxin with antibiotics used 
alone or in combination: 


Controlt | Taomyxin 
GROWTH 
Number of trials 12 12 
Number of pigs 694 669 
Av. daily gain—Ibs. 1.38 1.48 
Increase over controls—% - 7.25% 
FEED EFFICIENCY 
Number of trials 12 12 
Number of pigs 694 669 
Lb. feed /Ib. gain 3.70 3.62 
Improvement—% 2.20% 
ECONOMICStt 
Cost per cwt. gain $11.951 | $11.761 
Savings per cwt. gain = .190 
Savings per pig (180 Ibs. gain) - 342 
Savings per 100 pigs - $34.20 


tOther antibiotics and combinations of antibiotics. 
ttCost of antibiotic supplements included. 


/ 
: 
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you using, 


Using Chlortetracycline plus 
Penicillin plus Bacitracin? 


See how a switch to Taomyxin can produce more gains at less cost 


1.2% LESS FEED 
per Ib. of gain 


6.5% MORE GAIN 


, oo Gain from feed Pounds of feed Pounds of feed 
Gain from feed wi m per.pound of 
with Chiortet- gainwithChior 
recyeline plus tetracycline, 
— plus Penicillin 


Taomyxin produced 9 Ibs. more gain per day per 100 
pigs ...on 4 lbs. less feed per 100 Ibs. gain. 


For this trial, a regular, high-quality swine feed was used. 
Taomyxin was added to part of the feed, chlortetracycline, 
penicillin, and bacitracin to the rest . . . and the performance 
of the different rations was compared. 
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will pay 


*Oleandomycin and oxytetracycline 
“Brand of oxytetracycline— Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 


235 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 17, N.Y. 
7600 Ambassador Row, Dallas 7 
230 Brighton Rd., Clifton, N.J. 
6460 W. Cortiand St., Chicago 35 
1500 16th St., San Francisco 3 
5251 Peachtree Industrial Bivd., 
Chamblee, Ga. 


tn Canada: 


5330 Royalmount Rd., 
Montreal 9, P.Q. 


Science for the world’s well-being® 


Pfizer is represented in more than 
100 countries with the following 
Area Headquarters offices: 


Pfizer 
International Subsidiaries 
Folkestone, Kent, England 
Pfizer Corporation 
Rome, Italy 
Pfizer de Mexico S.A. 
Mexico D.F., Mexico 
Pfizer Corporation do Brasil 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 


Pfizer Corporation 
Hong Kong, Br. Cr. Colony 


Taom XIN. eee 
i 
4 
plus Bacitraci | af » 4 
3.25 Ibs. food 3.21 tbs. fe 
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FEED 


CONTROL 
COMMENT 


By BRUCE POUNDSTONE 
Secretary, Association of American Feed Control Officials 
Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station, Lexington 


Order of Listing 
Ingredients 

Question: Is there a rule or regula- | 
tion that ingredients are to be listed, | 
in accordance with preponderance, on 
the tag? 

Answer: Some state laws and regu- 
lations may specifically call for list- | 


| 
| 


ing of ingredients in order of prepon- 
derance. The annual publication of 
the Association of American Feed 
Control Officials for 1962, on page 23, 
Resolution 28, reads: “Resolved that 
the names of Pet Food ingredients, 
in the statement of ingredients, shall 
be listed in the order of descending 
preponderance, the ingredient present 


in greatest proportion by weight be- 
ing listed first.” 

Although this regulation applies 
only to pet food, the principle is of 
long standing. Every law has a clause 
on “misbranding.” Misbranding can 
take many forms. Not the least of 
these is emphasis of certain ingredi- 
ents to the exclusion of other ingredi- 
dents. This can be carried to the 
point of misrepresentation by imply- 
ing that an ingredient is far more 
significant than it actually is on the 
basis of the emphasis given to it. It 
is for this reason, more than anything 
else, that the suggestion is made that 
ingredients be listed in this manner. 

Phrase Quoted 

Quoting a phrase from a state law 
selected at random one reads under 
labeling and other representations, 
“shall not be misleading in any par- 
ticular and shall not advertise, name, 
promote, emphasize or otherwise di- 
rect attention to any one or more of 
the ingredients in the product to the 


FROM MORTON 


FOR YOUR CUSTOMERS! 


PLANS FOR FIVE INEXPENSIVE, 
EASY-TO-BUILD PORTABLE SALT AND 
MINERAL FEEDING STATIONS 


Here's a valuable free service you can offer your customers— 
which will also be an important sales-builder for you! 

These safe, simple and long-lasting feeding stations were 
designed by Morton four years ago. Since then, thousands have 
been built from these plans, distributed through Vo-Ag teachers 
and County Agents. Now we're offering them—through you— 
to the farmers and stockmen of Americal 

These plans will be advertised in full-page ads in leading 
farm magazines. But your customers will have to come to you 
to get them! Contact your Morton Representative for your free 
supply now—or write Morton Salt Company, 110 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


@ CATTLE FEEDER Has divided mineral box that can be 
removed for cleaning. Can be moved on sturdy skids to any 
part of range or pasture. 


2) SHEEP FEEDER Mineral box is low enough for lambs, 
and rounded edge will not harm fleece. 


© HOG FEEDER Wide roof overhang keeps minerals dry. 
Roof is hinged and braced for easy cleaning. 


© MULTIPLE BLOCK FEEDER Keeps salt and minerals off 
the damp ground, prevents “wet bottom” block waste. 


5] BLOCK HOLDER Eliminates dangerous metal stake block 
holders—build this block box from a single length of 2 x 10! 


HIGHER PROFIT FOR YOU...FASTER GAIN FOR YOUR CUSTOMERS 


MORTON 
TRACE-MINERALIZED 


SALT 


exclusion of other ingredients or to 
any component, constituent or ele- 
ment of any ingredient.” This not 
only is interpreted to cover the in- 
gredient list proper, references on 
the label or bag anywhere, but “any 
additional printed, written, graphic or 
other matter, material or information 
of any kind . . . which may be placed 
on, packed with, or affixed to the con- 
tainer or to the invoice covering prod- 
ucts distributed in bulk, etc.” 

This does not rule out the possibil- 
ity of other statements being brought 
into the picture as such regulations 
often say “not limited to” the re- 
quirements just spelled out. 

The order of listing the ingredients. 
therefore, may be deemed to be mis- 
leading. The converse of this suggests 
there may be times when it makes 
little difference how the ingredients 
are listed. The fact that this may be 
true, however, should not encourage 
disregard of this suggestion or re- 
quirement. 

New Regulation 

The new regulation that appears in 
the AAFCO publication for 1962 
brings this directly to the attention 
of manufacturers, particularly those 
manufacturing pet food. This concept 
in feed and food labeling is probably 
as old as regulations covering their 
sale. It has been explained in state- 
ments and interpretations relative to 
the Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act. A good example of this will be 
found on page 459 of “Food Regula- 
tion and Compliance,” Vol. 1, by 
Arthur D. Herrick. This was pub- 
lished in 1944 by Revere Publishing 
Co. 

Some 20 years ago when the Asso- 
ciation of Southern Feed Control Of- 
ficials was organized, a resolution to 
this effect was drawn up. This has 
appeared in their annual publication 
ever since. 

Although I have not checked care- 
fully, it may never have appeared 
before in the AAFCO annual publica- 
tion in exactly this language. How- 
ever, the Model Feed Bill contains 
the accepted “Misbranding” clause 
(Section 8). Emphasis of ingredients 
is specifically referred to in the case 
of brand names (Reg. 1 (b)) under 
Regulations. 


Clearance Asked 


WASHINGTON—Corn States Lab- 
oratories, Inc., Omaha, has filed a 
food additive petition with the Food 
and Drug Administration asking 
clearance for use of the antibiotic 
tylosin with vitamins in drinking wa- 
ter for swine as an aid in prevention 
and treatment of swine dysentery. 
The proposal calls for a level of 250 
mg. of tylosin (base activity) per gal- 
lon of water for from 3 to 10 days, 
with the combination to be with- 
drawn 48 hours prior to slaughter. 


GRAVITY 
IS ANSWER; 


but often 
problem 


What goes up must come down. This is 
the basic theory behind storage bins. 
Gravity is a cheap, efficient prime mover. 
You put grain into a bin, when you need 
it you open the chute, and the grain falls 
out, most of the time. Sometimes the 
grain arches and plugs. 

This is caused by the individual grains 
clinging together and the surface fric- 
tion overcoming the force of gravity. 
The usual answer is a blow froma sledge- 
hammer. This damages the bin, takes 
time and holds-up production. 

The real answer is a Cleveland Vibra- 
tor. The constant joggling from a Cleve- 
land Vibrator keeps the grain in motion 
and prevents arching. Bins aren't dam- 
aged, no time is lost and things move 
smoothly. 

Write for literature and prices 


THE CLEVELAND VIBRATOR CO. 
2793-12 Clinton Ave., Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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Shareholders Hear 
Reports on Growth 
Of Central Soya 


FORT WAYNE, IND.—Nearly 600 
shareholders who attended Central 
Soya’s annual shareholders meeting 
Dec. 13 in Ft. Wayne heard reports 
on the company’s growth during the 
past year from Harold W. McMillen, 
board chairman, and Dale W. Mc- 
Millen, Jr., president. 

The board chairman said the com- 
pany’s operations for the year just 
ended were “substantially improved 
over the previous year with an 8% 
increase in sales and a 24% increase 
in earnings before taxes.” (Feedstuffs, 
Nov. 18, page 1.) 

He called Central Soya’s financial 
position “strong” and pointed out 
that at the end of the company’s fiscal 
year, August 21, “we had $52 million 
worth of current assets to balance 
against only $11 million of current 
liabilities.” 

The chairman reminded sharehold- 
ers that nearly all of Central Soya’s 
operations are concerned with the 
ultimate production of more and bet- 
ter food. “When you think of these 
operations in connection with our 
ever-growing population,” he said, 
“this in itself should be sufficient in- 
dication of our growth potential.” 

Dale W. McMillen, Jr., president, 
reviewed production, distribution and 
research activities. 

He called attention to major capi- 
tal expenditures affecting the com- 
pany’s production, such as, “the exer- 
cising of the option to purchase the 


Dale W. McMillen, Jr., Robert B. Par- 
rott, Wilbert E. Huge, Edward T. 
Schele, John D. Schoaff, and Cole J. 
Younger. 

After the meeting, the board of 
directors met and re-elected the fol- 
lowing officers: Harold W. McMillen, 
chairman of the board; Dale W. Mc- 
Millen, Jr., president; Robert B. Par- 
rott, executive vice president; Wilbert 
E. Huge, Joseph F. Jones, Jake L. 
Krider, Edward E. Reynolds, Burt A. 
Townsend, Richard O. Westley, and 
Willard C. Lighter, vice presidents; 
Edward T. Schele, secretary and 
treasurer; John L. Andreas, assistant 
secretary and assistant treasurer; 
Richard N. Allen, assistant secretary 
and controller, and Donald O. Cuth- 
bert, assistant secretary. 


FEED FIRMS MERGE 
DODGE CENTER, MINN.—Farm- 
ers Feed Store, formerly of Roches- 
ter, Minn., has moved to Dodge Cen- 
ter. Clarence Crawford will continue 
to be sales representative in the 
Rochester and Dodge County area. 
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WHAT IS IT?—If you've guessed that this picture shows the progress of 
constructing a silo right smack in the middle of a city intersection, you’re 
wrong—but on the right track. The cylindrical framework going up is the 
core that will soon support cars descending from a parking ramp in the North- 
star Center of Minneapolis. The structure is remotely related to grain storage; 
part of it will connect buildings of Cargill, Inc. and The Pillsbury Co. 


leased facilities of the Chemurgy di- | 


vision formerly owned by the Glidden 

Co. .. . and the acquisition of a new 

feed plant at Lockhart, Texas.” 
The president told shareholders 


that the McMillen feed division is | 


currently distributing Master Mix 


Feeds from the Texas plant, which is 


being modernized and expanded to 
broaden the product line and service 


to Texas livestock and poultry pro- | 


ducers. 


He reported that “in the spring of | 


1962 Central’s plant at Indianapolis, 
Ind., 
Mix Feed with new facilities current- 
ly under construction at that loca- 
tion.” 

“The grain division,” Mr. McMillen 
said, “has expanded its merchandis- 
ing activities at our Red Wing, Minn., 
location with © the completion of a 
750,000 bu. storage unit. 

He reviewed the expansion of the 
company’s overseas operations, which 
included the opening of an office at 
Rotterdam, Netherlands, and the 
formation of Central Soya-Seriom, 
S.p.A., a joint venture company with 
Italian interests, which will manu- 
facture Master Mix Mangimi (feed) 
for the Italian market. 

Taking a look to the future, the 
president referred to the Bellevue, 
Ohio, plant that was acquired from 
the Spencer Kellogg division of Tex- 
tron, Inc., in late October and pre- 
dicted that it would further “improve 
the profit potential of both our pro- 
cessing and grain divisions.” “For the 
year ahead,” he said, “we are opti- 
mistic about the profit contributions 
from all of the company’s divisions.” 

During the business session, share- 
holders reelected as directors: Dale 
W. McMillen, Harold W. McMillen, 


narion 


ELIMINATE 


MOLASSES 
MIXING! 


Complete accuracy in 
Molasses mixing bag after bag! 
One mixer For All Your Mixing Needs. 
Mixes Both Dry and Molasses Feed. 
SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE: 


RAPIDS MACHINERY CO. 


887 11th Street Marion, lowa 


will begin manufacturing Master | 


Greetings 


— 
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MILLERS TO THE TRADE 


In the course of more than 60 years of service to formula feed manufacturers, 
Fruen Milling Company has established @ reputation for quality and service at 
competitive prices. 
Today, with competition even keener than before, Fruen's experience and know-how 
can provide feed manufacturers with grain ingredients that maintain profits with- 
out sacrificing quality. 
Contact Your Broker or Dealer 

Fruen Milling Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

FRanklin 4-2142 or Teletype MP 477 


FOR 
THE 


JAY BEE HAMMERMILLS 


MODEL “w" 
INDUSTRIAL HAMMERMILL 
Rugged, precision built for tough 
heavy duty, high high vo!- 
ume production trouble free mill. All purpose mill for a wide 
operation. range of grinding. Direct connected, 


40 to 100 HP. 


All mills ore 
Jay Bee motor driven fan. 


COMPARE JAY BEE HAMMERMILLS 


WITH ANY OTHER MAKE. ONLY JAY BEE GIVES YOU ALL 
OF THESE FEATURES FOR LOW OPERATING COST, TROUBLE- 
FREE PERFORMANCE, LONG LIFE AND HIGH CAPACITY: 


® Suspension grinding for cooler, faster, more uniform grind — 
an exclusive Jay Bee feature! 
Built-up, bolted construction. 
» Die-stamped, precision-engineered parts and perfect balance for 
smooth, trouble-free performance. 
© Finest Ball bearings for years of wear. 


with sep 


Rugged, heavy all-steel construction of all parts — greater strength 
without excess weight. 

One-piece, special alloy heat-treated hammers with multiple cut- 
ting edges. 


Remote screen changes for instant change without stopping mill. 


@ Texture Grind — finer, more uniform texture, no loss of valuable 


amino acids. 
GOT TO BE 
"ITS as Goon as sav BEE ee, 


. See your Jay Bee Distributor, or write 


SEDBERRY, INC. 


POULTRY 
LIVESTOCA 


IN OSCO OFFICE—Elmer DeBlieck (behind counter), owner of the Osco 
(IlL.) Feed Service, likes to visit with customers in the office of his company. 
He also finds it pays off in more customers and more sales. 


Illinois Mill Has Varied 
Approach to Operations 


By Al P. Nelson 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


The success of a custom feed mill 
operation cannot be hinged on one 
business approach, a successful Ili- 
nois mill operator can demonstrate. 

Elmer DeBlieck takes a six-point 
approach to operation of his busi- 
ness, the Osco Feed Service, Osco, 
and, in return, is receiving “excel- 
lent” results in his trade area. 

His over-all business management 
plan consists of these six points: (1) 
Service to feeders, (2) outside sell- 
ing, (3) good personnel, (4) a feed 
finance plan, (5) customer appreci- 
ation and (6) premiums. 

A former farmer, who established 
a feed mill and became a Supersweet 
dealer years ago, Mr. DeBlieck is, 
therefore, familiar with farmers’ 
problems. He knows how farmers 
think and how they like to buy. 

“I know that the average farmer 
needs help with his feeding prob- 
lems,” he commented, explaining 
what embraces the first three factors 
of his six-point approach. 

“That’s why I have a full time out- 
side salesman. This man has been 
selling feed for many years. He 
knows the approach I want used, and 
he confers with me every day. In this 
way I can keep abreast of what he 
does.” 

‘Farm Counselor’ 

Mr. DeBlieck says that, while he 
wants the salesman to call on many 
farmers, he also wants him to spend 
as much time with each farmer as 
the situation requires. This salesman, 


for example, is trained to be of serv- 
ice to the farmer. He can castrate 
pigs, he will adjust waterers and 
feeders and he will also check care- 
fully with the farmer on his hog and 
cattle feed requirements for three- 
month, six-month or twelve-month 
periods. 

“In fact, such a salesman is a 
farm counselor,” says Mr. DeBlieck. 
“It’s his job and mine to keep him 
informed about the latest information 
on poultry and livestock feeds so he 

(Turn to ILLINOIS MILL, page 52) 


OSCO FEED SERVICE—This is an 
exterior view of the Osco (IIL) Feed 
Service owned by Elmer DeBlieck. 
Custom feed mill and grain bank 
services are offered customers here. 


PREMIUMS—Customers of the Osco Feed Service, Osco, IIL, 


can receive 


premiums by accumulating points from purchases. In this photo, Elmer De- 
Blieck, right, owner, is showing a customer a display of merchandise available 


for Supersweet Feed premium points. 
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Japanese Visitors 


Tour Nutrena Farm 


MINNEAPOLIS — Production sys- | 
tems for livestock and poultry were — 
the center of;kecn interest for a six-~ 
man Japanese feed grain mission ~ 
which toured the Cargill-Nutrena Re- 
search Farm at Elk River, Minn. 


The group, on a month-long swing 
through the US., spent an afternoo 
looking over the experimental faci 
ties at the farm and getting answe 
to questions from Dr. Cloy Kno 
research farm director. 

Dr. Knodt explained to the gro 
that research at the farm not onl 
includes feeds and feeding program: 
but also buildings and equipment, 
management methods and marketing 
of end products. Farmers, he said, 
need help in such things as choosing 
strains of poultry, vaccination and 
other health measures. Thus, a “sys-~ 
tems research” concept governs ex-® 
perimental activities at the farm. 


Controlled Lighting 


The visitors were shown flocks of - 
‘layers on tests 
(“sti g ), whic 

; ve shown increased profits 

per bird annually. They also were 
old of outstanding results obtained 
by the Coccivae vaccination method 
of combatting coccidiosis. Some 41,- 
000 birds have been vaccinated at 
the farm, and none have shown coc- 
cidiosis symptoms in up to 24 months 
time, Dr. Knodt said. Before the vac- 
cination program was started, exten- 
sive losses from the disease had oc- 
curred at the farm. 

The visitors showed Cconsidey 


t in this informati OC- 
cidi apan. 
The tour als ed inspection of 


the Pigloo system for swine in which ~ 
sows are placed in isolation in indi- — 
vidual huts before farrowing. Com-_ 
parisons with central farrowing syS-~ 
tems, also at the farm, show that the 
Pigloo method reduces diseases, losses — 
and labor costs, Dr. Knodt said. 
Sponsored by the U.S. Feed Grains 
Council, the U.S. tour helped acquaint © 
the Japanese agricultural leaders | 
with grain production and marketing, — 
feed manufacturing, nutrition and 
disease research and feeding in sev-— 
eral stops across the country... 


(THIS ARTICLE APPEARED IN FEEDSTUFFS, OCT. 29, 1960) 


Nutreno Mills Inc. has used and recommended the 
COCCIVAC—Trithiadol® program since 1958. 


CocciVac Type 4 is available 
for broilers. Types A and B for 
layers and roasters—and for 
broilers in heavy exposure areas. 


‘Dorn 
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i They also were 
old of outstanding results obtained by the 


Coccivac vaccination method of combatting 
coccidiosis. Some 41,000 birds have been 
vaccinated at the farm, and none have shown 
coccidiosis Symptoms in up to 24 months 
time, Dr. Knodt said. Before the vaccination 
program was started, extensive losses from 
the disease had occurred at the farm. 


The 


Program works 
for Nutrena 


can work for you 


See your Sterwin representative 
or call, wire or write us for the facts. 


Single drop applicator for oral vaccination 


with COCCIVAC provides easy method for 


safe, sure, lasting protection from coxy. 


Free sample applicator on request. 


oe 
and Mitchell 


COCCIVAC IS ALSO SOLD BY 


Animal Health Division 
1450 Broadway, New York 18, N.Y. 


4 

4 
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Putting Research 
To Work 


Effect of Processing Methods and | 
Amino Acids Supplementation 
Dietary Utilization of Feather Meal 
Protein by Chicks 


@ C. Naber ond S. P. Towchburn, Ohio 
State University, and B. D. Barnett and 
C. L. Morgan, South Caroline Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Poultry Science, Vol. 
40, No. 5, pp. 1234-1245, September, 1961. | 
ABSTRACT AND COMMENT 

Feather meal which has been hy- 
drolyzed by proper methods has be- 
come a standard feed ingredient 
which has been widely used and ac- 
cepted by many. In spite of this, some 
consumers and manufacturers of feed 
have been reluctant to use this prod- 
uct because they feel that it is of 
unknown or questionable value. Much 
research has been conducted on the 
material, and it is impossible to re- 
view all of the many papers in this 
column at this time. If the reader is 
interested, the authors of this paper 
have compiled a very excellent rep- 
resentative list of papers in their list 
of references appended to their pub- 
lication. Suffice it is say that most 
feel that feather meal can be used 
with good results as a source of pro- 
tein, certain amino acids and certain 
B vitamins in chick rations at levels 
of 2% to 3% with good results. Some 
questions have been raised when lev- 
els much more than 4% of the ma- 
terial have been used in chick and 
broiler rations. Also, the various 
methods of processing feather meal 
have not been compared to any great 
extent as far as the value of the fin- 
ished product is concerned in poultry 
diets. 

The experiments conducted by the 
Ohio and South Carolina groups rep- 
resent one of the best papers to be 
reported to date concerning the ef- 
fect of feather meal processing condi- 
tions or methods on the use of feather 
meal in poultry diets. 

A total of 12 experiments was con- 
ducted with 10-20 chicks used in each 
experimental group and with sexes 
equally distributed. When experi- 
ments were conducted beyond four- 
five weeks of age the birds were 
transferred from heated brooding 
batteries to standard growing bat- 
teries. Preliminary work which had 


MR. MANUFACTURER: 


For ACTION and RESULTS 


INVESTIGATE THE 


PROGRAM 


EAST ST. Louis, tit. 


BUY .. . the most versatile 


mobile feed plant in the in- 
dustry 


MO0ERSMOBILE 


Now available in single 
engine units. 


MOOERS MFG. CO. 


Windom, Minn. Phone TE 1-2644 


Use Feedstuffs WANT ADS for RESULTS 


been conducted by Naber and Mor- 
gan (1956) previously had demon- 
strated that four samples of commer- 
cial feather meal could supply one- 
quarter of the protein chick starting 
rations. In a 20% protein ration, and 
assuming that feather meal contained 
85°% protein, this means that as much 
as 5.88% feather meal could be used 
in the ration for starting chicks—a 
level higher than is being used in com- 


mercial feed manufacturing in most 
cases. 

The first experiment was conduct- 
ed with a variety of feather meal 
sources to determine whether or not 
they could replace 5% of protein in 
a basal ration based on corn and soy- 
bean meal and containing a total pro- 
tein content of 21.2%. Three of the 
samples were fermented prior to 
processing. (It should be pointed out 


that fermentation in piles of feath- 
ers prior to processing is quite a com- 
mon occurrence in the commercial 
manufacture of the feather meal.) 
Of the seven sampies of feather meal 
tested, only one gave a growth de- 
pression when compared with the 
basal ration. A poultry by-product 
comprised of the feathers, blood and 
offal occurring in natural proportions 
to furnish 5% of the protein replace- 
ment produced significantly better 
growth than the basal or experimen- 
tal feather meal diets. The results 
were no better with 2% fish meal and 
2% whey added to the basal diet than 
when the basal diet was used. Of par- 
ticular interest to many in the feed 
trade is the fact that the pepsin di- 
gestibility of the feather meals ex- 
amined varied from 51 to 82%, with 
only one sample testing higher than 
65%! Thus, the pepsin digestibility 
test is not a good indicator of poten- 
tial value of feather meals, contrary 
to currently accepted feed trade prac- 
tice. The feather meal that gave the 
poor results had a pepsin digestibil- 
ity of 59%, whereas three other 


MR. C. D. McDERMOTT 
Grain Processing Corporation 


MR. PHILIP M. WOLTERS 
Midwest Solvents 
Company, Inc. 


DR. FRANK KRAUS 
Barton Distilling Company 


Brown-Forman 
Distillers Corporation 


MR. C. C. FOLZENLOGEN 
Schenley Distillers, Inc 


MR. GEORGE M. BRINKER 
National Distillers 
Products Company 


MR. ANGER ARMSTRONG 
Riverside Elevator Company 


| 
BY SPENCER H. MORRISON, PH.D., D. V. M. a 
} ) 
y 
ott 1, | 
| 
| 
DR. FRANK SHIPMAN 


Louisville 1 
Mass. * Fleischmann Distilling Corp., 625 Madison Ave., 
Glenmore Distilleries Co., 
Corp., 1600 Oregon St., Muscatine, lowa * Kentucky River Distillery, Inc., Brook 
and Eastern Parkway, Louisville 8, Ky. * Medley Distilling Co., P. 0. Box 548, Inc., 


feather meals gave good results but 
had pepsin digestibilities of 51%, 57% 
and 59%, respectively. 

Further trials were then conducted 
to determine the amino acid deficien- 
cies of processed (steam cooked) 
feather meals. This was done be- 
cause it seemed possible that wet 
cooking of feathers under pressure 
could improve the availability of 
some amino acids or destroy others, 
particularly those labile to heat. In 
general, it was found that when 
feather meal was used to supply one- 
third or more of the total dietary 
protein, amino acid deficiency prob- 
lems were encountered. In the ex- 
perimental diets where corn, soybean 
meal and feather meal each contrib- 
uted one-third of the crude protein 
it was found that lysine and methio- 
nine supplementation were necessary 
to restore maximum growth rate. 
When one-half or more of the protein 
was contributed by feather meal, the 
amino acid deficiencies were extended 
further to include tryptophan, histi- 
dine and, perhaps, other amino acids. 


Feather meals processed under lab- 
oratory conditions showed better pep- 
sin digestibility tests than most com- 
mercially processed samples and as a 
rule were above 70% pepsin digesti- 
bility. The experimental laboratory- 
produced samples showed that the 
processing method employed does not 
affect the nutritive value of product, 
provided that good hydrolysis is 
achieved. When experimental meals 
were used as the sole source of pro- 
tein for the chick, one sample with 
64% pepsin digestibility was inferior 
to lab samples containing 70 to 83% 
pepsin digestible protein. It should 
be noted that where a basis of com- 
parison existed, the commercial 
feather meals fed as the sole source 
of protein produced better growth 
than any of the specially processed 
“pure” feather meals. This finding 
emphasizes the importance of con- 
tamination of non-feather materials 
(such as blood and offal) and the fer- 
mentation to the growth promoting 
properties of commercial feather 
meal. 


Feed Men Join Egg 
Processor to Form 
Integrated Egg Firm 


NORTH LITTLE ROCK, ARK.— | 


An Arkansas feed mill operator and 
two feed dealers through joint effort 


with an egg processor of long experi- | 
ence have developed an egg produc- 


ing, processing and marketing unit 


that is said to be the only operation | 
kind in the state of 


of its exact 
Arkansas. 

Adkins-Phelps Enterprises, with its 
processing plant here, was started 
seven years ago. Last 
firm moved into its new location 
where the only egg grader and pack- 
er of its type in the state has been 
installed, officials say. 

Under this quality program, fresh 
eggs are stored in a cooler room im- 
mediately after arrival. A constant 
temperature of 45° is maintained for 
chilling and preserving freshness. 

A similar cooler provides storage 
of packaged eggs. 


Look for the 


men with the 


right product 


S. L. MEYER 


Joseph E. Seagram 
& Sons, Inc. 


MR. T. JEREMIAH BEAM 


James B. Beam 
Distilling Company 


Successful feed formulators, in business for 
the long pull, build their operations on 
a sound foundation. Most important is 


the feed performance customers enjoy 
from formula feeds. Distillers Feeds 
provide this performance profitably. 
For a dependable source of supply, 
contact one of these men. They are 
all responsible, experienced and 
backed by the Beverage Distilling 
Industry and every known method of 
modern feed research. You can put 
your confidence in them. 


DISTILLERS FEED RESEARCH COUNCIL 


1232 Enquirer Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 


DISTILLERS FEEDS WITH GFF’. e 


Barton Distilling Co., Bardstown, Ky. * James B. Beam Distilling Co., 65 East 
South Water St., Chicago 1, III. * Brown-Forman Distillers Corp., P. 0. Box 1080, 
70 Scollay Square, Boston 8, Inc., 
New York 22, N.Y. * Co., 
Ky. * Grain Processing Inc., 


Ky. * Double Springs Distillers, Inc., 


P. 0. Box 900, Louisville 1, 


* * * MEMBERS 


Owensboro, Ky. « Merchants Distilling Corp 
* Midwest Solvents Co., Inc., 
1010 Massachusetts Ave 
Grain Products Sales, 99 Park Ave 
26 E. Sixth St., Cincin 
Products Division, 375 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. * Stitzel Weller Distillery 
Sta. D, Louisville, Ky. « Hiram Walker & Sons, Inc 


FERMENTATION FACTORS 


1 North La St., Chicago, ll 


Salle 
1300 Main St., Atchison, Kan. * Mr. Boston Distiller 


Boston 18, Mass. * Nationa! Distillers Products 
New York 16, N.Y. * henley Distillers 
2. Ohio x Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, Inc., Grain 


Peoria 1, Ill 


January the 


| processed eggs 
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CHECKING QUALITY—Jonah 
Pruitt, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture inspector, checks the quality of 
eggs just before they are packed into 
shipping cases. 


Grading is the first step in the 
processing. A giant light beneath the 
conveyor makes all eggs brightly 
transparent. By the use of this can- 
dling system, any defective egg is 
quickly detected, the business owners 
say. An average of 122 eggs a minute 
moves over the lamp. 


Size Separation 


After grading, eggs move along a 
conveyor for separation according to 
sizes and packaging. They are divided 
into four weight classifications: 28 to 
32 ounces per dozen, 24 to 28 ounces, 
21 to 24 ounces, and under 21 ounces. 
Principally, the freshly gathered and 
are being sold as 
grade A large, medium and small. A 


| final phase is inspection by a USDA 


representative. 

A total of 160 to 172 cases of eggs 
is graded and packed every day ex- 
cept Sunday. The “Miss Lark Eggs” 
brand has circulated over a large 
part of this state. The main outlets 
are: Associated Grocers of Arkansas, 


| independent grocers, National Food 


Stores, All Star and Model Stores, 


| the Veterans Administration and 


Coleman Dairy. 

David Phelps is the experienced 
egg processor. G. T. Cameron, Camer- 
on Feed Mills, is the feed mixer. 
Orval DeVore, Purina feed retailer 
at Beebe, Ark., has organization of 
seven poultrymen, who manage 27,- 
000 layers. Fred and Buster Woods, 
Purina dealers at Cabot, Ark., have 
10 poultrymen with 40,000 layers. 
The firm has five producers with 
60,000 hens at Prattsville, Ark. 

David Phelps is chairman of the 
board; Howard Stebbins is president; 
G. T. Cameron is vice president, and 
Mrs. Dorothy Martin is secretary- 
treasurer. 


—_ 


KANSAS MILL OPEN HOUSE 


HEALY, KANSAS—More than 500 
persons attended an open house at 
the new custom-mix feed mill of 
Healy Cooperative Elevator Co. The 
new mill has capacity to roll and 
crimp 6,700 bu. of grain per hour, mix 
molasses feeds at a rate of 20-25 tons 
per hour and make pellets at 3-5 tons 
per hour. Among open house activi- 
ties was an address by Congressman 
J. Floyd Breeding (D., Kansas). 


Let our Representative 
help you get 
THE BEST 

BREEDER FLOCK 

PERFORMANCE 

IN THE BUSINESS! 


PETERSON 
breeding farm 


DECATUR, ARKANSAS 


| 
| 
| | 
| 
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CHIEF 


Augers * Elevator Legs Mixers Scal 
: Graders * Earcorn Crushers * Steel Bins 


Hammer Mills 50 to 150 H.P. 


CUSTOM MILLERS SUPPLY CO. 


MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 
MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY MILING EQUIPMENT SINCE 150 


BUY AND SELL THROUGH FEEDSTUFFS WANT ADS 


TABLE 1. Performance of Two Houses of 10,000 Broilers Each Fed 
Crumbles or Mash 


Weight gain and feed efficiency 


Value of 
Average Feed Value feed saved 
Feeding method weight Hung eneet os Feed cost* of meat* + extra meat 
Ib. Ib. 
3.03 30,300 74,500 $2,607.50 $4,242 
Crumbles ........+.++- 3.13 31,300 71,700 2,581.20 4,382 
Difference 1,000 2,800 140 $166.30 


*Price of mash was $70 and crumbles $72 per ton. Broiler price was 4c per ib. 


Test Crumbles vs. 
Mash for Broilers 


AUBURN, ALA.—With low broiler 
prices creating universal interest in 
methods of lowering production costs, 
there should be considerable interest 
in results of feeding tests comparing 
mash with crumbles, conducted by 
Auburn University Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station here. 

It was pointed out that these two 
feeding methods are the most popu- 
lar in most broiler areas. 


LINSEED 


OLD PROCESS EXPELLER 


OIL MEAL 


32% PROTEIN 


FREE CXTRACT 12 6%, 
GRE DENT LIMSEED OF MEAL 


SPENCER KELLOGG 


for 
PREMIUM RESULTS | 


at the market place 


For best results on the farm or at the market, the choice is 
SPENCER KELLOGG'S OLD PROCESS “expeller” LINSEED OIL MEAL. 


This is the meal containing natural, unsaturated fat 
(left in.. 
which provides healthier appearance, better bloom, 


premium conditioning and customer profits. 


. forming an integral part of the meal particle). It is the meal 


SPENCER KELLOGG’S OLD PROCESS “expeller” LINSEED OIL MEAL... 
TODAY’S STANDARD OF COMPARISON! 


SALES OFFICES 
BUFFALO TL 2-5850 bd 


A Textron Company 


MINNEAPOLIS FE 1-5971 


SPENCER KELLOGG owurraios, n. 


Dr. G. J. Cottier, professor and 
poultry husbandman at Auburn Uni- 
versity, in the university’s publica- 
tion Highlights of Agricultural Re- 
search, reports on the study begun in 
1960, as follows: 

A total of 2,871 broilers (18 pens 
with an average of 160 broilers per 
pen) was used for the study. Half 
were fed all-mash and the other half 
got only crumbles. All feed was of 
the high energy type from the same 
formula produced at the same com- 
mercial mill. The first broilers were 
started in March, 1960 and the last 
in May, 1961. Each of the nine tests 
lasted nine weeks. 

Crumbles gave better results than 
did the mash. Broilers fed crumbles 
were heavier, required less feed, and 
were produced cheaper than those fed 
mash. 

Broilers fed crumbles were heavier 
in six of the nine tests than those fed 
mash. There was no final weight dif- 
ference in one test, and mash-fed 
birds were heavier in the other two. 
Broilers fed crumbles averaged 3.13 
Ib. at nine weeks as compared with 
3.03 lb. for those fed mash. 

A sex difference was noted in re- 
sponse to method of feeding. Males 
fed crumbles were 0.13 Ib. heavier 
than males fed mash, but the differ- 
ence was only 0.06 Ib. in favor of 
crumbles fed the females. Average 
weight of both sexes favored crum- 
bles by 0.10 lb. Males were heavier 
at nine weeks than females for both 
feeding systems—0.67 lb. for crumbles 
and 0.60 lb. for mash. Where growth 
alone is considered, crumbles should 
probably be fed for growing males. 

More Efficient 

Saving of feed is another advan- 
tage of crumbles over mash. Broilers 
fed crumbles were more efficient in 
all trials than were those fed mash. 
This difference amounted to 0.17 Ib. 
of feed per lb. of meat. In a house 
of 10,000 broilers the saving would 
amount to 2,800 Ib. of feed per brood, 
and the crumble-fed broilers would 
produce 1,000 lb. more meat (see 
table). 

As shown in the table, value of 
feed saved plus extra meat produced 
amounted to $166.30 more for the 
broilers fed crumbles—about 1%$¢ per 
broiler selling at 14¢ per lb. As the 
price of broilers goes below 14¢ or as 
feed prices go down, the difference in 
profit would be less. The reverse 
would be true if the broiler price 
was above 14¢ or feed more than $70 
or $72 a ton. Since there was 1,000 
lb. more meat produced on crumbles 
than on mash, each rise in price of 
1¢ per lb. of broiler means $10 more 
profit for each 10,000 broilers fed on 
crumbles. 

Crumbles are usually $2 more per 
ton than mash. With results obtained 
in this study and with broilers sell- 
ing for 14¢ and crumbles at $72 per 
ton, mash should be about $6 less 
per ton than crumbles for comparable 
profits. 
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Hy-Line layers win 6 Random Tests in 1961... more proof that 
Hy-Line chicks are worth the difference 


H-8R1 


Hy-Line layers ranked first in six U.S. Random 
Sample Tests completed last fall, twice as 
many as any other brand. . . official proof 
they are well worth the difference. 


Hy-Line layers were first in income over feed and 
chick costs in the Arizona, Minnesota, North 
Carolina, Tennessee and Texas tests. They ranked 
first on the performance index in the Iowa Multiple 
Unit Poultry Test (income not reported). 


In the past five years, Hy-Line birds have won 
22 first places in official laying tests... over three 
times as many as any other brand. They have 
ranked ist, 2nd, or 3rd in 60% of all tests in 
which they have been entered. This outstanding 


Hy-Line Precision Genetics uses inbreed- 
ing, hybridizing, and poultry blood-typing 
to develop Hy-Line layers that are out- 
standing for production, livability, feed 
efficiency, and large, good-quality eggs. 


record proves you can depend on Hy-Line layers 
for year-after-year top-level performance. 


Winning performance of Hy-Line layers in of- 
ficial tests confirms the actual results on thousands 
of successful poultry operations. Hy-Line layers 
consistently give top performance in the important 
profit factors — extra income over feed and chick 
costs, more eggs per pullet housed, better laying 
house livability, and less feed per dozen eggs. 


The superior income potential of Hy-Line layers 
gives poultrymen a better profit opportunity. 
That’s why your feed customers stand a better 
chance of earning more egg income when you rec- 
ommend Hy-Line chicks. 


cuHicks 


Des Moines, lowa 


Hy-Line is a registered trademark of Pioneer Hi-Bred Corn Co, 
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Grace 


Another car of Grace 
Feed Urea is loaded at 
the multi-million-dollar 
Grace plant at Memphis. & = 


DESTINATION: ONE OF THE fim 
LARGEST FEED MANUFAC- 
TURERS IN THE WORLD. gue 
Grace is the third largest j 


producer of urea in the 
United States. 


Here’s why 


The Largest Feed Manufacturers in the World 


GRACE UREA 


Feed Compound 


Feeders who know—including the world’s largest feed manu- 
facturers—have proved conclusively that urea is the most 
effective protein supplement for ruminant feeds. And they’ve 


STU DY learned, too, that they get the best results with free-flowing, 
' nonsegregating Grace Urea Feed. 
—shows NO OTHER FEED You, too, can count on trouble-free blending and better 
UREA TESTED MIXES dispersion—mix after mix after mix—with Grace Urea. The 
BETTER OR SEPARATES reason is a special Grace process that produces a free-flowing, 
LESS THAN GRACE MICRO- nonsegregating, and noncaking feed compound. 


ee nee So... guard your quality, cut your costs like the largest mixers 


do. Use Grace Urea Feed Compound. Readily available right 
now...in your area...in any quantity. Write for com- 


articles in one pound of : 
plete details. 
Grace Feed Urea. 


There are more than 
2,000,000 separate urea 


Remember, Grace is the third largest manufacturer of urea 
in the United States. 


...... (GRACE, w.R. GRACE & co. 


NITROGEN PRODUCTS DIVISION 
147 JEFFERSON AVE., MEMPHIS 3, TENN. 


MEMPHIS—147 Jefferson Ave. JAckson 7-4541 © CHICAGO—75 E. Wacker, FRanklin 2-6424 
NEW YORK—7 Hanover Square, Digby 4-1200 « ST. LOUIS—8230 Forsyth, PArkview 7-1715 
BIG SPRING, TEXAS — 509 Permian Bidg., AMherst 4-5218 
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HONORED BY QUAKER—The six men in this photo were honored by the 


Ful-O-Pep division of the Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, as “district representa- 
tives of the year.” They are shown as they accepted awards from Colin 8S. 


Gordon, right, executive vice president. Winners, left to right, are W. L. | 
Gross, Knoxville, Tenn.; J. W. Conerly, Cullman, Ala.; D. L. Peterson, St. | 


Joseph, Mo.; L. D. Fogarty, Sibley, Iowa; J. D. Barber, Cincinnati, and D. A. 
McLerran, Nacogdoches, Texas. Each man, accompanied by his wife, received 


a four-day holiday in Chicago. In addition, each was presented shares of 
Quaker stock and a monetary reward. 


Consumers Get Artificially Marbled Meat | 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS — Artificially 
marbled beef, the result of a new 
technique developed at Texas Tech- 
nological College, Lubbock, has been 
made available to consumers. It first 
appeared on meat counters of Lub- 
bock stores late in November 


Developed by Dr. Ralph Durham 


and associates at Texas Tech, the 
process involves the injection of a 
mixture of liquid beef tallow and corn 


oil directly into the steak or roast 

“Experienced meats men” have 
been unable to detect any differences 
in appearance between naturally 
marbled and injected beef. Dr. Dur- 
ham states. 

The new marbling technique was 
demonstrated at a meeting of sheep 
breeding scientists from 12 western 
states at New Mexico State Univer- 
sity, University Park, recently (Feed- 
stuffs, Nov. 18, page 25) 

The marbling effect. which occurs 


HONEGGER DEALERS 
PROFIT from the 


BIG FRANCHISE 


Franchises Available in some areas! 


WRITE WIRE OR PHONE 


Honeggers’ & Co., Inc. Fairbury, Hlinois 


within a matter of seconds, can be 
used on meat of young cattle that 
do not have enough marbling to suit 


consumers. This meat can be brought | 


up to the desired level. The younger 
the animal at slaughter, the more 
tender the meat is 

To achieve marbling through feed- 
ing and finishing of the animal, much 


excess fat cover is produced. Arti- | 


ficial marbling eliminates need of 
producing this excess fat 
Tenderness Control 
Tenderness tests made by the re- 
searchers indicate that the injection 


| offers possibilities of improving the 


| meat product in this way 


pect to develop a way of including 


“We ex- | 


papain in the tallow-corn oil injec- | 


tion in the future,”’ says Dr. Durham 
“This, if it works, will give us good 
contro] over the tenderness of any 
cut of meat.’ 

The artificially-marbled meat could 
become appealing to persons trying 
to omit animal fats from their diets 
Up to 80% corn oil can be used in the 
injection. The substitution of corn 
oi] for natural fat should have a ten- 
dency of lowering the resistance cho- 
lesterol] - conscious consumers have 


built up for meat, it is felt 
“Corn oil gives it a nice flavor, 
10 Dr. Durham pointed out. Beef 


can also be upgraded producing a car- 
cass that yields a significantly larger 
amount of higher-priced cuts 

The injection process is performed 
on a chilled carcass (39°). The tallow 
is held at 145° and the injection is 
completed with a five-pronged needle 
and 25 Ib. pressure. 


_Ohio Elevator Sues 


For Scale Rigging 


TOLEDO, OHIO—Operators of the 
Anderson Grain Elevator at nearby 
Maumee, Ohio, have filed a civil suit 
here in the amount of $255,000 in an 


effort to recover losses in an alleged | 


scale rigging swindle. 

The suit charges seven truck driv- 
ers from Iowa, Illinois and Missouri 
with rigging scales at the elevator 
when delivering shipments of soy- 
beans, corn and wheat. Bob Ander- 
son, one of the owners of the eleva- 
tor, says that the $255,000 is about 
half the total paid to the truckers 
since last March. 

The seven were arrested, charged 
with larceny by trick and bound over 
to the Lucas County Common Pleas 
Court here. 

Huie E. Krana, 37, Davenport, 
Towa, is said by Maumee police to be 
the leader of the operation and is 
reported to have been involved in 
similar scale rigging schemes in Iowa 
and Mississippi. 

To rig the scales, police said, the 
ring would smuggle a man down a 
service tunnel beneath the truck 
scales. There he would attach weights 
to the scales’ works to make the 
scales register up to twice the 
amount they should have registered. 


| 


| 
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Complete 
Cereals 
Processed 
Specially for 
Pet and Small 
Animal Foods 


* TOASTED CORN FLAKES 
* TOASTED WHEAT FLAKES * KIBBLED WHEAT 


* CORN GRANULES 


* KIBBLED CORN 


* KIBBLED PREMIXES 


(Straight or Mixed Shipments) 


Carloads — Truckloads — LCL — LTL 


LAUHOFF GRAIN COMPANY 


PHONE 
Hi 2-1800 


Cereals of Quality Since 1862 
Danville, lilinois 


TELETYPE 
7261 


* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS x 


THE cotchman LINE 


from BAKER 


FEED BODIES THAT MEET ALL INDUSTRY NEEDS. 


Compare! You’ll find that one of the five new Scotchman 
feed body models was designed to meet your exact require- 
ments! Each model is the result of superb engineering and 
manufacturing skill developed by Baker over almost half a 


century. 
money! 
operation... 


Every Scotchman offers you more body for the 
More useful services . 
more profit possibility! Go Scotchman... 

and save. Mail coupon for complete details! 
World’s Largest Distributor of Specialized Truck Equipment } ws 
Plants: Charlotte, N. C., Pottstown, Pa., Richmond, Va., Columbia, S. C. 


. . longer life . . . faster 


File No. FS-18 


BAKER EQUIPMENT ENGINEERING CO. 


Shop Road, Columbia, South Carolina 
Send FREE COPY of Baker Scotchman Line Catalog 


NAME TITLE 
COMPANY. ADDRESS. 
ZONE_ STATE 


Yes, We Invite Dealer Inquiries. 
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MANUFACTURERS and 
of 


_ MATERIAL 
EQUIPMENT 


Write for information and prices 


The v.0. ANDERSON company 


Division of \nteraationa! Basic fconomy Corporation 
1944 West 96th Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio 


Floor Hens Again Outproduce Caged Birds 
| In California Random Sample Laying Test 


MODESTO, CAL.—An annual pro- 


| duction difference of 31 eggs in favor 


| of 


floor-managed hens over cage- 


| managed hens has been noted in the 
| 12th California Official Random Sam- 


ple Egg Laying Test 
It is pointed out at the beginning 
of the report by Dr. Emery A. John- 


son and Ralph E. Len for the Cali- | 


fornia Poultry Improvement Commis- 
sion that the annual test is not con- 
ducted for the purpose of comparing 
the two types of management. How- 
ever, the figures for the 1960-61 test 
show that eggs laid during the full 
test on a hen-day basis averaged 283 
for all floor hens and 252 for all cage 
hens. 

Each year for five years the cage 


| birds have trailed the floor birds in 


Use Feedstuffs WANT ADS for RESULTS | 


BETTER CHICKS 
WILL HELP 
THE GROWER 


Right now it is the grower who 


is in the toughest spot in the en- 
tire poultry industry. You hatch- 
erymen can help this poultry 
raiser the most by furnishing him 
the highest quality chicks it is 


possible to produce. 


The Chick Master Incubator 
Company and its highly trained 
and experienced engineers and 
service men are dedicated to this 
same objective. Let us work with 
you for a better chick. Write or 


phone no obligation, of course. 


* 


Exports Handled by: 
CHICK MASTER INTERNATIONAL CO. 
415 W. Harding Road 
Springfield, Ohio 


Pace Setter in the field of 
MODERN INCUBATION 


CHICK MASTER INCUBATOR CO. 
3212 W. 25th St. Cleveland 9, Ohio 


the Modesto test, it was noted. On a 
hen-day basis, the annual difference 
has varied from 13 to 35 eggs, with 
an average of 26 eggs. 

The two men reported that all 50 
entries in the litter division of the 
test outproduced their counterparts 
on wire in rate of lay. They said 
that the ninth California test showed 
the smallest differences, 38 of the 45 
entries in floor pens laying more 
than those in the cages 


Identical Environment 
As background for the observa- 
tions, it was pointed out that the 
hens in cages are raised with the 
hens on the floor until 18 weeks of 
age. Dr. Johnson and Mr. Len com- 
mented, “Within an entry, therefore, 


State University indicates that reduc- 
ing floor space from 3 to 1.7 sq. ft. 
per bird results in a loss in egg pro- 
duction of only two eggs per hen 
housed. At the University of Mis- 
souri, the summary of two trials 
with yearling hens in open laying 
shelters gave production of 58.7, 59.9 
and 56.9% on 3, 2% and 1% sq. ft. 


of floor space, respectively. All other | 
factors remaining constant, we might | 


speculate that a doubling of the num- 


| ber of birds in the floor pens at the 


| This 


| may not occur, but, 


Modesto Test might reduce total pro- 
duction by five or six eggs per hen 
still leaves about a dozen eggs 
in favor of the floor layers for the 
two tests where the cage birds were 
in the south house. 

“It has also been said that weather 
conditions in the San Joaquin Valley 
are severe enough to influence pro- 
duction on wire. This could be a real 
factor, and it has caused us to erect 
during the summer of 1961 an 8 ft. 
windbreak along the north side of the 
north cage house. However, infor- 
mation from the New Jersey Random 
Sample Test demonstrates that al- 


though floor and cage layers are in | jg: 


the same house, with temperatures 
about equal throughout, there is 
about a 10% production rate in favor 
of the floor hens. 

“Within naturally mild climatic 
conditions performance differences 
if our experi- 


| ence and that of the New Jersey 
| Test and a number of universities, 


the hens on wire are ‘pen sisters’ to | 


the hens on litter, having been 
hatched at the same time from the 
same breeders and having been reared 
in identical environment until their 
separation.” 

Comments on the variations be- 


tween floor and cage layers in the | 


test as appearing in the report fol- 
low: 

“It has been said, for example, 
that 3 sq. ft. of floor space is un- 
realistic on a commercial basis, and 
that crowding will reduce rate of 
lay. An experiment conducted at Iowa 


is acceptable, the explanation is per- 
haps simply that wire is unnatural 
for the chicken and is, therefore, a 
stress factor in itself. It may be a 
matter of nutrition in which the floor 
bird obtains a factor from the litter. 


| it 


fer in their relation with each other 
in their performance within the two 
types of housing and if there is a 
cage bird as contrasted to a floor bird. 
The two men reporting on the test 
say that an analysis of variance in- 
dicates that there are significant dif- 
ferences between the two types of 
management, but that there is no 
strain-housing interaction. “From 
these calculations as well as from 
repeatability estimates, it is conclud- 
ed that if a strain of layers does well 
tends to do well on wire,” says 
Dr. Johnson and Mr. Len. 

They further comment in regard 
to mortality that it appears there 
are no differences between housing 
procedures, at least with regard to 
neoplasms and reproductive disorders 

On the subject of egg weight and 
quality, it is indicated that the birds 
in both housing conditions lay eggs 
of equal weight. It is further stated, 
“Albumen quality is about the same, 
as is shell thickness, although in the 
latter case there is some slight evi- 
dence that the eggs from hens on 
wire have an advantage. Concerning 
blood spots, however, their incidence 
in eggs laid by hens on the floor is 
decidedly less than that in eggs laid 
by hens on wire.” 

The next question that comes along 

“If hens maintained on wire pro- 


| duce more eggs with blood spots than 


| en is: 


hens on litter, are the blood spots 
also of larger size?” The answer giv- 
“On a proportional basis, the 


| answer is in the negative.” 


Alleviating the stress by management | 


control, or by developing a layer with 
built-in resistance, or by providing 
the missing nutrient, if such is ab- 
sent, or a combination, could erase 
the variation which now seems to 
exist.” 

Questions have been asked as to 
whether various strains of layers dif- 


Change Additive Order 


WASHINGTON 
order permitting use of diethylcarba- 
mazine in dog food for use against 
large round-worms has been amend- 
ed to permit its use during any 18- 
month period during a dog’s life. 

The original order limited use to 
dogs under 18 months of age. Under 
the amendment, petitioned by Corn 
Products Co., Waverly, N.Y., the age 
requirement is deleted and a substi- 
tute label statement is required. This 
is to state “that the medicated feed 
is to be fed continuously for not more 
than 18 months.” 


50 LBS. NET 


AYO'S 


PURE REEF 


OYSTER SHELL 


TRIPLE SCREENED: KILN DRIED 
97% CALCIUM CARBONATE 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


MEDIUM 


SHELL CORP. 


When You SELL 


“SNOW FLAKE” 


You SELL the BEST 


Write—Wire—‘Phone 
for PRICES and SAMPLES 


MAYO SHELL CORPORATION 


HOUSTON 1, TEXAS TEL.: OR 2-9441 
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FLORIDA OFFICERS, CHARTER SIGNING—Business 
Dealers 
Grand Bahama included election of new officers and up- 
dating of the charter. Action was also taken to make the 
organization's official name the Florida Feed Assn. (Feed- 
otticers, left to right, in the 
first 


at the recent Florida Feed 


Nov. 25, p. 6). New 
James Barnhardt, 


stuffs, 
first photo are 


Assn. 


James Jewett, treasurer, and Robert Robinson, second 
vice president. Seated are Roger Eikenberry, president, 
left, and Robert Alexander, secretary. At the charter 
signing, second photo, were, left to right, Dr. J. P. 
Feaster, University of Florida; Davis Smith, Flint River 
Mills, Tallahassee; Jack Anderson, Florida Citrus, and 
Dr. George Combs, University of Florida. 


meeting in 


vice president; 


Processing, Feed 
Expansion Plans 


Of GTA Noted 


ST. PAUL Farmer and 
employees attending the annual meet- 
ing of the Farmers Union Grain Ter 
minal Assn. here were told that their 
cooperative undertake a $100 
vertically in- 


patrons 


could 
million expansion of its 
tegrated farm product processing op 
right kind of credit 


ivalabile 


erations if the 
machinery were 

Ole L. Olsor 
tary-treasurer of said that 
sOme kind of an agricultural credit 
patterned after the REA 


needs 


Buxton, N.D., secre 


the co-op 


program 


system is neede oO meet the 
of millions of financial! 
farmers, as well as the 


their 


hard-pressed 
more modest 


needs of cooperatives 


In another talk, the recent move- 


ment of Farmers Union GTA into the 
supply business was termed “only a 
beginning” by B. M. Mulusky, direc- 


tor of all operations for the 
big grain 


tinued, “As farmers grow ir 


countr’s 
ind supply co-op. He con- 
size and 


importance as individual businessmen 

the result of the current trend to 
ward larger farms. they will be call 
ing on their co-ops to serve them 
across the board.’ 

Continuing the “one-stop” theme 
was Wayne Sterling. superintendent 
of GTA's 11 feed plants. He said that 
today’s country elevator ilready is 
preparing to serve the farmers in 
many new ways The expanding 
livestock economy) ind growth of 
feed operations has put the co-op in 
the feed business in a big way said 
Mr. Sterling Feed is a tal tool in 


farm production, and co-ops must in 


clude it with other farm needs to about supply operations of Farmers 
provide adequate farm service.” Union GTA including harvesting 

Clarence Hemming, in charge of processing and distribution of farm 
promotion activities for farm supply seeds and sales of farm chemicals, 
business at GTA, termed feed “the animal health products and othe 
most rapidly expanding market for farm supplies. Distribution, it is 


pointed out, is through 444 affiliated 
elevators and 224 “line” 
sociations 

Mr. Thatcher told delegates that 
the cooperative’s net saving for the 
fiscal year ended May 31 amounted 
to $2,330,813, about three-quarters of 


a million less than a year before al- 


farm crops.” 


“Just a Start” patrons’ as- 

Proclaiming the four-year 
$20 million expansion “just a start,” 
M. W. Thatcher, general manager, 
said the “$100 million expansion pro- 
to acquire additional processing 
feasible if enough 
now 


co-op Ss 


gram 
facilities would be 
f 
f 


armers understood what is record 


though the co-op marketed a 


ing on in the struggle to rule this 138 million bushels of grain. “The 
nation's economic life But, Mr difference,” he said, “is largely ac- 
Thatcher said, “unless farmers are counted for by government cuts in 


alert to the opposition 
growing up against them, there could 
be a disastrous curtailment of co- 
operative growth instead of the prom- 


art 
powertul storage payments on grain 


Texas Firm Expanding 


ised expansion.” He told the dele- 
gates, “There are tremendous forces SAN ANGELO, TEXAS — Palmer 
it work to do away with the present Feed & Supply, San Angelo, has 


farm programs and to penalize coop- initiated a long range expansion {| 


eratives by changing their tax struc- which will eventually mean a re- 
ture. Another danger is in the field jocation of all milling facilities on a 
of grain marketing, where the gov- 3% acre site southeast of here ad 


business 
grain it 


with 
\ olume ot 


ernment is 
to sell the 
holds.’ 


competing 


jacent to U.S. Highway &7 
Bill Palmer and Bob Harrell 

ers, have their No. 2 farm store and 

160,000 bu 


large 
own 


New Facilities 


grain storage at the new 
Pointing to the cooperatives 


The sto Was opene 
growth, Mr. Thatcher noted the fol- | location now The sin is Opened 
lowing additions to facilities: Erec- ess than a year ago 

tion of new pushbutton feed mills at Mr. Palmer said the firm will en 


Sioux Falls and Edgeley, N.D.; commercial 
purchase of the Honeymead Products 
Co. soybean processing facility at 
Mankato, Minn., with a capacity of 
40-50 million bushels of soybeans per 


ter into the financing of 
laying flocks and will promote lamb 
Other 


of a feed display center, an 


S.D 
feeding plans are for the 
building 
egg receiving department and the es- 


vear, and purchase of Minnesota Lin- 
seed Oil Co.. Fridlev. Minn.. with a tablishment of feedlots for test feed- 
of 6 million bushels of flax- ing of poultry and hogs. The com- 


capacity 


eed a veal pany will also have a custom feeding 
Co-op members were also. told department for dairy heifers 


DR. SALSBURY'S SALES MEETING — Above are two 
scenes from the recent annual sales meeting of Dr. Sals- 
bury’s Laboratories, Charles City, lowa. The meeting was 
products, programs and 
policies for the coming year. In the first photo, this group 
of Dr. Salsbury’s salesmen gathered for a workshop dur- 
ing the sales meeting. Starting at the left and continuing 
clockwise around the table they are: L. L. Sauer, district 
sales manager, Ft. Worth, Texas; M. L. Laing, Alexan- 


devoted to presentation of new 


dria, La.; L. C. Winter, Murray, Utah; S. E. Davidson, 
Waco, Texas; Roy Johnson, Austin, Texas; W. D. Lipsey, 
Abilene, Texas (hidden from view); J. C. Williams, Tyler, 
Texas (partially hidden); G. D. Gilbert, Rosemead, Cal.; 
A. W. Schriner, Santa Rosa, Cal., and E. A. Collier, Jr., 
Fresno, Cal. In the second photo, Dr. J. E. Salsbury, 


founder of the company, is pictured as he addressed the 
more than 100 field and home office personnel who at- 
tended the three-day meeting. 


Soybean Meal Called 
U.S. Key to Today’s, 


Tomorrow’s Foodpower 


CHICAGO Sovbean meal is the 
protein key that 


has boosted this 
country’s quantity 


and quality of 
animal products for today’s and to- 
morrow’'s foodpower, members of the 
American Society of Farm Manag 
ers and Rural Appraisers were told 
here 

Speaking before the group here 
was Dr. J. L. Krider of Central Soya 
Ft. Wayne, Ind 

He told the farm 
appraisers, “We have 
meal improved over the years through 
new inventions and new techniques 
in processing, toasting, etc., until to 
day's soybean meals are a far cry 
from the untried and 
cepted meal of 25 to 30 years ago 

“We have seen high quality soy 
bean meal profit from a strong indus 
try marketing program to the ex 
tent that today soybean meal makes 
up nearly 60% of the total of high 
protein feedstuffs used to balance 
livestock and poultry rations. It is 
the high quality protein key that has 
tremendous quantity and 


managers and 


seen Soy bean 


vet-to-be-ac 


boosted our 
quality of ani 
ind tomorrow's foodpower.” 

Dr. Krider went on to point out 
‘In the manufacture ef 50° protein 
soybean meal, soybean hulls became 
in important Through 
i special process flakes ire 
produced which are equal in 
ind ground ear 
Characteristics 


mal products for today’s 


consideration 
soybrar 

being 
feeding value to oats 


corn for ruminants 


such as bulkiness, palatability, di- 
gestibility and ability to hold molasses 
make this a valuable ingredient in 


dairy, beef and sheep feeds.” 


People-to-People 
Turning to the world-wide 
‘The sovbear 
from it offer 
industry to ex 


aspects 
Dr. Krider commented 
ind products derived 
ypportunities for the 

plore and develop new contacts and 
markets throughout the world 
new people-to-people contacts 
will communicate out 
business approach 

that will 
common 


that 
business-t« 
new c 
that great 
and a symbol 
story to 


mitacts 
enable food 
denominator 
of the American 
sell democracy to the developing na 
tions of the world as it supplies need 
ed protein and edible oil for the un 
lernourished and builds future mar 
kets within the community of nations 
Through private industry, the Soy 
bean Council of America, government 


success 


and educators this message is beings 
communicated at home and abroad 

This. then. is the picture: The 
soybean, a newcomer to U.S. agri 


culture, is the fifth largest cash 
crop, a supplier of protein for ani 
mal agriculture’s foodpower miracle 
the source of chemurgic wonders, an 
example of free enterprise benefiting 
producer and consumer alike, and 
lastly, a weapon in the ideological 
battle with Communism.’ 


In concluding, Dr. Krider took a 
look at the future. He said, “A grow 
ing U.S. population and an increas- 


ing demand for protein and oil prod- 
ucts will help to provide an expand- 
ing market for the sovbean here at 
home. And, much of the world popu- 
lation needs protein which has no 
religious or other limitations to bal- 
ance inadequate diets. Millions are 
hungry for protein and oil from the 
soybean.” 


Plan Feedlot 


GULFPORT, MISS. Robert 
gle, Gulfport businessman, has been 


Prin- 


elected president of a company 
formed to $500,000 to finance 
construction of a commercial feedlot 
with capacity of 5,000 head of cattle 
in Harrison County. Other officers 
are Jack Dedeaux, Gulfport Packing 
Co. operator, vice president; Rip Ter- 
rell, Christian, secretary, and 
T. H. Anderson, Gulfport 
executive, treasurer. 


raise 
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NUTRITION BOOK — Shown above 
is a photo of the proceedings of the 
recent Centennial Nutrition Confer- 
ence, “A Century of Nutrition Prog- 
ress.” A review and summary of the 
contents of the book are contained in 
the accompanying story. 


‘Century of Nutrition 
Progress,’ Conference 


Book, Is Reviewed 


LINCOLN, NEB.—“A Century of 
Nutrition Progress,” a book combin- 
ing the proceedings of the Centennial 
Nutrition Conference held Oct. 23-25 
in Kansas City, Mo., is reviewed and 
summarized here by Dr. C. W. Acker- 
son, University of Nebraska. 

The conference, sponsored by the 
Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
in cooperation with the land grant 
colleges in its eight-state area, and 
in connection with the 100th anni- 
versary of land grant colleges, fea- 
tured reports from these eight state 
institutions on current animal nutri- 
tion research. 

Dr. Ackerson’s comments on 
book : 

“The proceedings of the Centennial 
Nutrition Conference were published 
in toto, and distributed at the time 
the meetings were held, which in it- 
self was no small accomplishment. 

“The initial challenge of the future 
of nutrition was outlined by Larry 
Alley, president, Midwest Feed Man- 
ufacturers Assn., and in turn accept- 
ed for the land grant colleges in the 
Midwest area by Chancellor C. M. 
Hardin, University of Nebraska. Fu- 
ture trends in nutrition were project- 
ed by C. A. Elvehjem, president, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison. 

“Dr. W. E. Morgan, president, 
Colorado State University, Ft. Col- 
lins, showed that food now is a very 
good buy. Dr. E. C. Elting of the ARA 
emphasized the role of agricultural 
research in the national economy 
while James W. Symington, speaking 
for George McGovern, director, Food 
for Peace Program, Washington, D.C., 
showed how important our surplus of 
food could be in the world struggle 
for peace. 

“New data, together with reviews 
of earlier work, were presented in 
some 22 papers, by as many land 
grant college and university staff re- 
searchers. The fields covered were 
those of feed additives, rumen devel- 
opment, bloat in cattle, minerals in 
livestock and poultry nutrition and 
unidentified growth factors. The prob- 
lems of the veterinarian were cov- 
ered from the standpoint of stress 
conditions, and the place of veteri- 
nary medicine in livestock produc- 


the 


COLUMBIA 
SOFT PHOSPHATE & 


IRADIATED Dry YEAST 


tion was defined. Protein quality was 
discussed from the standpoint of ami- 


no acid availability for humans, 
chickens, turkeys, swine and rumi- 
nants. 


“Fatty acid metabolism and utili- 
zation were included in a discussion 
of energy relationships in cattle and 
swine. Papers by Drs. Hazel Fox, 
Nevin S. Scrimshaw and Charles 
Glenn King on proteins in human nu- 
trition were very well received, to 
single out just a few. A paper on 
radiation fallout by Dr. G. K. Davis 
proved to be very timely at the time 
of the meetings, which coincided with 
the series of Russian tests of their 
nuclear weapons. 

“Abstracts of the papers presented 
will be found in a forthcoming issue 
of Chemica! Abstracts. 
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SUNSET FEED & GRAIN CO., INC. 


PHONE 805 Dun Building 


TL 2-2937 Buffalo 2, N.Y BU 71 


AREA 716 
DISTRIBUTORS OF 


HUBINGER GLUTEN FEED PACIFIC MOLASSES 
DU PONT'S "TWO-SIXTY-TWO" FEED COMPOUND 
CALF MANNA PROTAMONE MILEZYME 
DYNAFOS DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 
PILOT OYSTER SHELLS STONEMO GRANITE GRIT 
NOPCO FEED SUPPLEMENTS 


DEPENDABLE SERVICE ON FEED INGREDIENTS 


“This 283 page hard-bound book BRAN DISTILLERS GRAINS SOYBEAN MEAL 
$6 and MIDDLINGS BREWERS GRAINS LINSEED MEAL 
able from e Midwest Feed anu- 
facturers Assn. 20 West 9th St. HOMINY FEED MALT SPROUTS BEET PULP 
Building, Kansas City 5, Mo.” ASK FOR QUOTATION CARD 
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PULLET RANCH—The first photo is an exterior view of 
one of the pullet ranches in the Balfour-Guthrie started 


pullet program. This is the John Cummings ranch at 


California Firm Produces 1'/2-2 Million Started 
Pullets Annually in Specialized Program 


A specialized business serving an 
increasingly specialized poultry in- 
dustry—that’s the way officials of a 
California feed manufacturing com- 
pany describe the operation in which 
they currently produce and sell some 


1% to 2 million started pullets a 
year. 

The feeds division of Balfour, 
Guthrie & Co., Ltd., at Fresno has 


what it feels is a different approach 
to the started pullet business. It is 
a special department, a separate unit, 
which specializes strictly in produc- 
ing started pullets for California egg 
producers. 

Some of the pullets for the pro- 
gram are produced in leased facilities 


FIELD OPERATIONS—Dale Kelley 


is field operations manager for the 
Balfour -Guthrie feeds division at 


Fresno. He has over-all responsibility 
for the started pullet, egg contracting 
and other field programs. 


By Roger Berglund 
Feedstuffs Managing Editor 


operated by Balfour-Guthrie, 
most of the puilets are grown on a 
contract basis by “proven  pullet 
growers.” 

Most of the feed for the program 
comes from Balfour-Guthrie’s Fresno 
plant, with some additional feed made 
on a toll basis by other mills. Most 
of the pullet growers in the program 
are in the Fresno area. 

In addition to the started pullet 
program, the company has an egg 
contracting program which includes 
some 250,000 layers. However, there 
is no correlation between the pullet 
and egg programs; they are separate 
departments or operations within the 
feeds division. Also, the company pro- 
duces turkeys on a contract basis, 
with production of some 1% million 
birds in 1961, and it has a contract 
program for fryers. 

The enthusiastic supervisor of the 
started pullet section of Balfour- 
Guthrie is Marshall W. Ellis, who 
was in poultry production for seven 
years before joining Balfour-Guthrie 
five years ago. Dale Kelley is mana- 
ger of field operations, which includes 
started pullet operations as well as 
egg production. Todd White handles 
the egg contracting program. 


Started Pullet Program 

The started pullet program, ex- 
plained Mr. Ellis, got its start in 
May of 1960. This followed experi- 
mental work which was carried out 
before any birds were offered for 
sale, in order to assure quality, high- 
producing layers. 

“The started pullets, produced in 
our specialized operation, are of 
guaranteed quality,” he said. “The 
company stands behind all birds of- 
fered.” 

It is hoped that the started pullet 
business can be expanded, but this 


Clovis, Cal. Capacity is 34,000 birds. On the right is an 
interior view of the Cummings facilities. 


but | will be done gradually, Mr. Ellis not- 
ed 


The Balfour-Guthrie started pullets 
are sold only in California, but they 
are sold, through various outlets in 
the industry, to producers in all parts 
of this big poultry-producing state. 
While other feed companies are 
among the purchasers, most of the 
pullets go to independent egg pro- 
ducers. 

How does the program fit into the 
important poultry business in Cali- 
fornia? 

There was a need for good started 
pullets, said Mr. Ellis, and Balfour- 
Guthrie moved to fill this need. With 
commercialization of the egg indus- 
try, he said, some producers have 
tended to specialize in egg production 
and marketing, while others might 
specialize in producing replacements. 
As specialization increases, it is more 
economical for some egg producers 
to use good started pullets. This re- 
quires a dependable source of started 
pullets, and Mr. Ellis feels that his 
company’s special started pullet sec- 
tion has the know-how and program 
to provide these birds. 

The pullets are produced on a year- 
around basis. In September, for ex- 
ample, a quarter of a million chicks 
were started. The pullets are sold to 
producers of all sizes—from those 
with only 200 or 300 layers to big 
producers with as many as 135,000. 
It is the larger specialized operations 
which are more likely to buy their 
pullets. 

Most of the pullets are sold at 16 
weeks of age, and the price per bird 
is $1.35 to $1.50, depending on vol- 
ume. 

Program Details 

How is the production program 

carried out? Mr. Ellis and his staff 


LAYING HEN RANCH—This laying hen ranch is one 
of those in Balfour-Guthrie’s contract egg program. The 
ranch is that of Al Pimental, at Merced, Cal., and it has 


a capacity of 20,000 hens. The photo on the right is an 


interior view of the Pimental ranch. Nearly all of the 
egg producing operations in the Baifour-Guthrie program 
are cage operations. 


SUPERVISOR—Marshall W. Ellis is 
supervisor of the started pullet de- 
partment of the feeds division of 
Balfour, Guthrie & Co., Ltd. He is 
shown at his desk in the Fresno 
headquarters. 


direct and handle the specialized op- 
eration. Included on the staff are 
five trained specialists or servicemen 
who supervise the growing opera- 
tions. 

The chicks come from nine hatch- 
eries with which Balfour-Guthrie 
works. The company does not have 
its own hatcheries. Different breeds 
are used, with the buyer specifying 
the breed he desires. 

The pullets are produced on “prov- 
en pullet ranches,” with no other 
poultry on the ranch. Also, the grow- 
ing is on an all-in, all-out basis on 
each ranch; this has brought better 
results, said Mr. Ellis. The 95 con- 
tract growers in the program have 
facilities ranging in size from 3,000 
to 35,000 birds. 

For their facilities and labor in 
growing 16-week-old pullets, the con- 
tract growers are paid a minimum of 
15¢ per bird. In addition, there is an 
incentive of up to 5¢ based on mor- 
tality. With up to 4% mortality, the 
producer receives the maximum of 
20¢ per bird. For each 1% of mor- 
tality above 4%, the payment de- 
creases 1¢, down to the minimum of 
15¢ per bird. 

Most of the birds are sold at 16 
weeks, but age may range from 12 
to 22 weeks, depending on the buyer. 
For each week the birds are kept 
beyond 16 weeks, the pullet producer 
is paid an additional 1¢ per bird. 

Mr. Ellis said that a special pro- 
gram is used to assure that maturity 
is delayed and the birds will come 
into lay more slowly. This, he said, is 
done through a combination of the 
nutrition, lighting and vaccination 
programs. All pullets are on a step- 
down, step-up lighting program. Also 
important is the timing of the vac- 
cination program, which involves vac- 
cination seven times. The birds are 
vaccinated for Newcastle, pox and 
bronchitis. For coccidiosis prevention, 
a vaccination program is used. 

For disease control, a preventive 
program is emphasized, said Mr. El- 
lis. Vaccination is used to prevent dis- 


ATHERING EGGS — Mr. and Mrs. 
Pimental are pictured gathering 
at their ranch at Merced, Cal. 
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PULLETS—In the top photo are some eight-week-old pullets at the Ronald 
Olson ranch near Fresno. The capacity of this operation is 10,000. Pullets from 
the Balfour-Guthrie program are sold to egg producers throughout California. 
Five trained specialists supervise operations on the “proven pullet farms” 


of contract growers. 


In the bottom photo, Fred Bezanson, pullet department 


serviceman, is shown inspecting birds at the Olson ranch. 


ease, and sanitation practices are spe- 
cified to reduce stress and prevent 
disease. If it is known that a stress 
is coming, as with vaccination, 
reaction is partially offset 
addition of antibiotics to the feed. 
As part of the operation, to assure 
the quality guaranteed, there is, if 
necessary, a kill program. If it ap- 
pears that desired quality will not be 


met, a flock will be destroyed, Mr. 
Ellis pointed out. He said that the 
large specialized operation is in a 


position to‘do this to assure quality. 

To help assure satisfactory results 
in the program, the company has a 
follow-up procedure. The egg produc- 
ers are given a check list, and when 
the birds are eight months of age a 
check is made on performance, cov- 
ering rate of lay, egg size and mor- 
tality. For all birds sold, the egg pro- 
ducers are provided with check lists. 

This follow-up procedure has shown 
that very satisfactory results have 
been obtained, said Mr. Ellis. 

In addition to the started pullet 
program, Balfour-Guthrie, as noted 
above, has contract programs for 
production of eggs and turkeys and 
fryers. 

The egg program includes one 


FEED MILL—This is the main mill of Balfour, Guthrie & Co., 
no. Most of the feed for the started pullet and other programs is manufac- 
tured here. In addition, some feed is made on a toll basis at other mills. 


the | 
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ranch owned and one leased by the 
company, with the rest on a contract 
basis. Each contract producer has at 
least 20,000 birds. The conmipany pre- 
fers cage operations, and most of 
the birds are in cages, with three 
birds or less per cage of 16 by 20 or 
12 by 18 in. At least 4 in. of feeder 
space per bird is provided. 

Mr. Kelley explained that the basic 
payment to contract producers pro- 
viding facilities and labor is 6¢ per 
dozen eggs; the payment for salable 
off-grades is 3¢ per dozen. In addi- 
tion, after all costs are deducted, 
there is a 50-50 split of profits be- 
tween producer and company. Mr. 


|accuracy 


Kelley said that thought is being giv- | 
en to use of a system which will pro- | 


vide more direct incentive than the 
profit-sharing program. 
All of the various programs, 


in- | 


cluding the important started pullet 


program, are separate sections of the 
over-all operations of Balfour-Guth- 
rie’s feed division, Mr. Kelley ex- 
plained. In each of the departments, 
trained specialists carry out the op- 
erations. And the results, he feels, 
will be further progress in the in- 
creasingly specialized feed and poul- 
try and livestock industries. 
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Mix with 
DRAVER 


dependability 
economy 


After operating these eight Draver Micro-Master Feeders for three 
years, this user reported: 


“We are completely satisfied with the performance of our 
Draver Feeders. We feel that this installation is an impor- 
tant and very necessary integral part of the over-all sys- 
tem, yet one which has required no attention or servicing 
since installation three years ago.” 


If consistent blend accuracy—and dependable production with min- 
imum maintenance—for a reasonable original investment—are im- 
portant to you, too, choose trade-proved Draver Feeders. Models 
for batch or continuous mixing; optional remote controls. Write for 


Catalog 806. 


—+ B. F. Gump Co. 


1310 South Cicero Avenue, Chicago 50, Illinois 
New York 36—JABEZ BURNS AND SONS, INC.—600 W. 43rd Street 
San Francisco 5—TEMPO-VANE MFG. CO.—330 First Street 
Dallas 2—J. B. WILLIAMS—1026 Young Street 


SALES AND SERVICE 


FISH GLANDULAR "AND LIVER HYDROLYSATE ADDED 


FORTIFIED 


WITH MINIMUM 25% 


PUTS FEED TO WORK 
FAS T E R 


Dex-Mo-Lass, with 45% total sugars, adds a rich pala- 
table sweetness to feed and silage, encouraging livestock 
to eat greater quantities and drink more water. This 
means rapid weight gains for early marketing. Dex-Mo- 
Lass is rich in these nutritious ingre- 
dients: Corn Sugar Molasses (Hydrol), 
Cane Sugar Molasses (Blackstrap), 
Corn Germ Meal and Corn Gluten 
Meal. Dex-Mo-Lass is packed in 50- 
lb. moisture-resistant bags to protect 
its wholesome goodness, This high 
se, quality molasses concentrate is excel- 
H lent for feeding, mixing and silage. 
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mee Call Art Frank for 
or feed ingredients! 


Market specialist Art Frank at Dannen 
Mills, Inc. can buy or sell your feed 
ingredients at the right price. 

Clip this as a reminder to call Art for 

B® soybean meal @ all grains, @ rolled oats, 
B oat mill feeds, @ packers products, 

and other feed ingredients. 


Phone Adams 3-6161 


St. Joseph, Missouri 
Dannen Mills, Inc. 
Grain & Jobbing Division 


DANNEN 


BUY AND SELL THROUGH FEEDSTUFFS WANT ADS 


LAID BY A QUEEN... 
FIT FOR A KING! 


For appearance, and the finest quality, both in- 
side and out, nothing beats a fresh egg from an 
Arbor Acres Queen. 


If you haven’t tried this efficient, quality-pro- 
ducing layer, talk to your near-by Arbor Acres 
Man and plan a flock. You’ll be glad you did. 


BREEDING BETTER BIRDS FOR BETTER BUSINESS 


distribution centers: 
Skowhegan, Me. © Albertville, Ala. ©@ San Luis Obispo, Cal. 
Dahlonega, Ga. Springdale, Ark. Blairsville, Ga. 


Carthage, Miss. ¢ Thorntown, Ind. # Tenaha, Tex. @ Concord, N.C. 


GLASTONBURY, CONN. 


| 


Convention 


Calendar 


J 
New Listings 

For the convenience of readers who 
scan the Convention Calendar regularly 
for new listings, those added to the col- 
umn in the current week appear sepa- 
rately from ones which have been entered 
previously. The following week they will 
be moved to their proper slot where 
they will remain until the event is held. 


v v 


Jan. 26—California Swine Day; 
Hunt Hall Auditorium, University of 
California, Davis; Dr. Hubert Heit- 
man, Jr., Animal Husbandry Dept. 

Jan. 26—California Dairy Cattle 
Day; Horticulture Auditorium, Uni- 
versity of California, Davis; Robert 
D. Appleman, Agricultural Extension 
Service. 

April 21—Oklahoma Feeders Day: 
Oklahoma State University, Still- 
water; chm., Glen Bratcher, Animal 
Husbandry Dept. 

June 8-9—Arkansas Poultry Fes- 
tival; Marion Hotel, Little Rock, 
Ark.; Charles Hailey, Springdale, 
chm.; Lex Killebrew, sec., Arkansas 
Poultry Federation, P.O. Box 1446, 
Little Rock. 


Jan. 4-5—Minnesota Poultry Hatch- 
ery Assn.; Radisson Hotel, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; sec., L. L. Baumgart- 
ner, Litchfield, Minn. 

Jan. 8-0— Kansas Formula Feed 
Conference; Kansas State University, 
Manhattan; chm., Prof. T. B. Avery, 
Poultry Science Dept., West Waters 


Jan. 9-11—National Turkey Feder- 
ation; Memorial Auditorium, Dallas, 
Texas; co-headquarters hotels, Baker 
and Adolphus; sec., M. C. Small, Box 
69, Mount Morris, DL 

Jan. 16—Missouri Turkey Day; Uni- 


| E. M. Funk, Box 568, Columbia. 


Jan. 19-20—Florida State Poultry 
Producers Assn.; San Juan Hotel, Or- 
lando; sec., Tom Chesnutt, P.O. Box 
11236, St. Petersburg 33, Fla. 

Jan. 21-23—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Claypool Hotel, In- 
dianapolis; sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis 4. 

Jan. 21-24—Farmers Grain Dealers 


Association of North Dakota; Civic 
Memorial Auditorium, Fargo; sec., 
Lloyd C. Hanson, 513 Black Bidg., 
Fargo. 

Jan. 22—Nevada Feed Confeernce; 
University of Nevada, Reno. 

Jan. 23-27—New Jersey Farmers 
Week and Farm Show (Jan. 23-25); 
Trenton Armory; sec., Phillip Alampi, 
New Jersey Department of Agricul- 
ture, Trenton 25. 

Jan. 28-30—Midwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Shamrock - Hilton 
Hotel, Houston, Texas; exec. vice 
pres., Lloyd Larson, 20 W. 9th St. 
Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 

Jan. 29-31 — Southeastern Poultry 
& Egg Assn.; Merchandise Mart, 
Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Robert H. Martin, 
235 E. Ponce de Leon Ave., Decatur, 
Ga. 


Jan. 30-31—I llinois Agricultural 
Industries Forum; University of Illi- 
nois, Urbana, DL 

Jan. 31—Louisiana Livestock Pro- 
ducers Day; Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, Baton Rouge 3; chm., Dr. A. M. 
Mullins, Animal Industry Dept. 

Jan. 31—Beef Cattle Study Day; 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville; 
Dr. E. M. Cralley, station director. 

Jan. $1-Feb. 1 — Illinois Nutrition 
Conference; University of Llinois, 
Urbana; chm., Dr. Carl L. Davis, 
Dairy Science Dept. 

Jan. 81-Feb. 1— New Hampshire 
Poultry Health Oonference; Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire, Durham; 
Richard Warren, Poultry Science 
Dept. 

Feb. 1—Boston Grain & Flour Ex- 
change Annual Banquet; Parker 
House, Boston; tickets, Raymond C. 
Hall, H. K. Webster Company, 177 
Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 

Feb. 1-2—Oregon Animal Industry 
Conference; Oregon State University, 
Corvallis, Ore.; co-sponsored by the 
Oregon Feed & Seed Dealers Assn. 
and Oregon State University; chm., 
Bill Eggimann, Cooperative 
Assn., 2613 S.E. 8th Ave., Portland. 

Feb. 2-3—Minnesota Turkey Grow- 
ers Assn.; Leamington Hotel, Minne- 
apolis; sec., Roy C. Munson, 2200 Uni- 
versity Ave., St. Paul 14, Minn. 

E. M. Funk, Box 568, Columbia. 

Feb. 46—Wyoming Grain, Feed & 
Seed Dealers Assn.; Townsend Hotel, 
Casper, Wyo.; sec., Everett L. Berry, 
Box 118, Sheridan, Wyo. 

Feb. 5-7—Association of Southern 


IT'S HAPPENING IN BRITAIN, TOO 


LONDON—British poultrymen have received a warning on a poultry in- 
dustry situation which closely parallels current developments in the U.S. 

In a story headlined, “Warning to Chicken Producers,” the newspaper, 
Financial Times, London, reports a warning to table chicken producers of 
Britain that they not switch to commercial egg production. 

“Producers who switched ran the risk of finding themselves in egg pro- 


duction at a time when that industry was in the same position as the chicken 
industry today,” the newspaper quoted R. Feltwell, vice chairman of the 
British Chicken Assn., as saying at the association’s annual convention at 
Eastbourne. 

As in Britain, depressed broiler prices in the U.S. have caused some 
switching to egg production. Other broiler producers are known to be con- 
templating or planning such a move. Thinking similar to the warning to the 
British poultrymen is also known to prevail among some U.S, industry 
observers. 

Mr. Feltwell is quoted as saying the switch to egg production “could well 
be at a time when the chicken industry had returned to a period of relative 
calm and prosperity.” 

He also said, “Producers who have such a lack of confidence in the in- 
dustry that at the first crisis they change to another branch of poultry pro- 
duction should consider whether it might not be a lot better to switch to 
some other form of livestock.” 
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ae Workers; Jacksonville, 


ra 6-7 — Hoosier Turkey Trot; 
Memorial Union, Indiana University, 
Bloomington; Turkey Dept., Indiana 
State Poultry Assn., Inc., Poultry Sci- 
ence Bldg., Purdue University, La- 
fayette, Ind. 

Feb. American Dehydratora 
Assn.; Stardust Hotel, , 
Nev.; Joseph Chrisman, 430 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Feb. 9-11— Poultry Fact Finding 
Conference; sponsored by Institute of 
American Poultry Industries; Muni- 
cipal Auditorium, Kansas City, Mo 
pres., Harold M. Williams, 67 E. 
Madison, Chicago 2, Ill. 

Feb. 12-183—Montana Nutrition 
Conference; Montana State College, 
Bozeman; chm., Dr. O. O. Thomas, 
Animal Industry and Range Manage- 
ment Dept. 

Feb. 14-15—Pacific Northwest Feed 
Mill Production School; Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Seattle; sponsored by 
Washington State Feed Assn.; mgr., 
John G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. 
Bidg., Seattle 4. 

15-16 Utah Feed Manufac- 
turers & Dealers Assn. Annual Nu- 


ness that way. 


' The Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co., Springfield, Ohio | 
We would ke to talk to you about planning 

We're interested — 
| NAME... — 
| FIRM 
aporess 


trition Conference and Meeting; The 


Newhouse Hotel, Salt Lake City; sec., | 
Dr. Lawrence Morris, Brigham Young | 


University, Provo. 


Feb. 16 — Washington State Feed | 


Assn. annual convention; Benjamin | 
Franklin Hotel, Seattle; mgr., John | 


G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. Bldg., 
Seattle 4. 


| 


Feb. 18-20—Ohio Grain & Feed | 
Dealers Assn.; Commodore Perry Ho- | 


tel, 
leaf, P.O. Box 151, Worthington. 


Toledo; sec., George G. Green- | 


Feb. 20-21 — Virginia State Feed 


Convention and Nutrition COonfer- 
ence; Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va.; 
sec., Virginia State Feed Assn., J. 
Paul Williams, 615 E. Franklin St., 
Richmond 19, or Prof. Paul M. 
Reaves, Dairy Science Dept., Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg. 

Feb. 28—National Feeder Finance 
Oredit Group; Curtis Hotel, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; sec., R. Lindholm, 502 
Thorpe Building, Mpls. 2. 


Feb. 26- March 1 — Colorado Live- 


stock Days; Colorado State Univer- 
sity, Fort Collins; chm., Dr. C. D. 
Story, head, Animal Science Dept. 

March 2-8—Oklahoma Feed Indus- 
try Oonference and Work Shop; 
Oklahoma State University, Still- 
water; Dr. Rollin H. Thayer, chm. 
Poultry Science Dept. 

March 4-6—Nebraska Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; The Cornhusker Ho- 
tel, Lincoln; sec., Howard W. Elm, 
Terminal Bidg., Lincoln 8, Neb. 

March 8-9— Maryland Nutrition 
Oonference; Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; chm., Dr. R. D. Creek, 
, University of Mary- 


March Swine Growers 
Univerity of Dlinois, Urbana, 


15-16—Oregon Feed & Seed 
Dealers Assn.; Sheraton Hotel, Port- 
land; sec., Russ Hays, Lewis Bldg., 
Portland 4. 

March 15-17— Pacific Dairy and 
Poultry Assn.; Biltmore Hotel, Los 


Angeles, Cal.; sec., Lloyd J. Powers, 


1304 E. 7th St., Los Angeles 21. 


March 19-21—Poultry and Egg 


tional Board; Palmer House, 
IL; mgr., Lioyd H. Geil, 8 S. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 3. 

March 21-28—Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn.; Denver - Hilton 


Hotel, Denver, Colo.; Secretaries | 


Circle mectings March 19-20; sec., 
Herbert L. Sharp, 401 Folger Bidg., 
725 15th St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 

March 25-380—Grain Elevator & 
Processing Superintendents; Town 
House Motel, Omaha, Neb.; sec., 
Dean M. Clark, 1115 Board of Trade 
Bidg., Chicago 4, Ill. 

March 28—Distillers Feed Oonfer- 
ence; Sheraton Gibson Hotel, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Dr. Lawrence E. Carpen- 
ter, Executive Director, Distillers 
Feed Research Council, 1232 En- 
quirer Bldg., Cincinnati 2. 

March 28—Commercial Egg Olinic; 
Texas A&M College, College Station; 
B. C. Wormeli, Extension Poultry 
Husbandman. 

April 5—Purdue Egg Day; Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind.; chm., 
David D. Jackson, Poultry Science 
Dept. 

April 9-10 National Institute of 
Animal Agriculture; Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Ind.; sec., Karl D. 

(Turn to page 36) 


EVERYWHERE 
YOU 


PURE CRUSHED 


OYSTER SHELL 


OYSTER PRODUCIS COMPANY 


POULTRYMEN PICK 


PILOT BRAND OYSTER SHELL 


Coast-to-coast PILOT BRAND is a best-seller 
every month in the year. That's because this 
ideal eggshell material is tried, tested, proved. 
It definitely helps poultrymen get top production 
of stronger shetled eggs—the kind that bring 
highest prices in the market. 


This universal demand for PILOT BRAND means 
that you can always count on steady sales, fast 
turnovers, good profits. And we help to keep 
customers coming your way with consistent 
advertising in leading farm and poultry publica- 
tions and on more than 70 radio stations. 


it pays BIG to stock, 
display, promote 
PILOT BRAND Oyster 
Shell—the largest sell- 
ing eggshell material 
in the world. 


[PILOT | Oyster Shell Products Company 


I Subsidiary of Southern Industries Corporation 
OYSTER "SHELL | Mobile, Alabama 


FOR POULTRY 


SPINKS’ Special 
MIX for the 

feed and fertilizer 
industries 


Spinks’ Black Charm increases production in pel- 
leting and block mills, reduces fines and adds physical 
and chemical stability to the product. 


Black Charm permits wide latitudes in production 
rates while still retaining pellet quality, reduces power 


consumption. 


Spinks’ production is quality-controlled through- 
out. Our mines, processing mills and laboratories pro- 
vide assurance of even-running quality and adequate 


supplies in any quantity. 


Write, wire or telephone for additional infor- 


mation. 


H.C. SPINKS CLAY CO.,INC. 


Post Office Box 151 
Fort Thomas, Kentucky 
Telephone Hiland 1-5959 


P. O. Box 829 
Paris, Tennessee 


Telephone 1502 


5628 Greenbush Avenue 
Van Nuys, California 
Telephone State 6-3453 


GO 
FOR 
| 8 7: 
HARM 
1 
Planning anew, 

same for you 
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How these breeders control disease 
improve income per hen 


SPECIAL REPORT ON 
nf-180 PROTECTIVE 
FEEDING FOR BREEDERS 


By protecting against disease troubles, these 
turkey raisers get more eggs per hen, improved 
hatchability...and make considerably more 
money from their breeder flocks! Here’s how 


you can do the same with nf-180 protective feeding: As soon as you select 
your breeders, put them on a ration containing 100 grams furazolidone 
(nf-180) per ton of total feed. (In flocks where paracolon and paratyphoid 
are serious problems, a 200-gram level is recommended.) After 2 weeks, 
switch to a feed containing 50 grams furazolidone, and keep breeders on 
this level through the laying season. In case of severe stress, put birds 
back on the 100-gram furazolidone level until the danger has passed. 


Every one of these people make good money from 
breeder flocks. They’re in the turkey business to stay! 
Part of their success is due to recognizing the protective 
feeding value of nf-180 . . . to looking at the return from 
nf-180, not just the cost. 

They will tell you, without reservation, that nf-180 
protective feeding really works! They’ve seen it work. 
They’ve seen nf-180 free hens from constant disease 
drag . . . help hens produce better-hatching eggs and 
reduce the chance of egg-transmitted disease. 

There’s a good reason for this profitable breeder per- 
formance: nf-180 prevents and controls more turkey 
diseases than any other medication. It is effective 
against typhoid, pullorum, hexamitiasis, blackhead, 
paratyphoid, bluecomb, quail disease, CRD (air sac 
complex), synovitis and paracolon. 

Here, in tape-recorded interviews, is what users say 
about nf-180 protective feeding. 


A. J. Koberlein: “It wouldn’t be possible for turkeys to lay like these without nf-180 in the feed.” 


A. J. (Bill) Koberlein, Lincoln, California 


A 12-year veteran in turkey raising, Bill Koberlein runs 
about 18,000 birds a year. From this flock he selects 
6,000 breeders. Accurate records on a new strain of 
2350 breeders show he averaged 128 eggs per bird over 
a 255-day laying period. 

“Just as soon as I put them on breeder feed . . . about 
a month before they come into production . . . I add 50 
grams of furazolidone to a ton of feed. And I keep it at 
that level throughout the laying season. We haven’t 
had any mortality — mortality is nothing. It wouldn’t 
be possible to get turkeys to look like these look and 
lay like these lay if I didn’t have nf-180 in the feed.” 


Shirley Miller, Springfield, Missouri 


As president of Miller Feed and Farm Supply, Shirley 
Miller supplies turkey feed for 175,000 meat birds in 
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his trade area. In combination with his own 5,000 
breeders, this double exposure gives him a continuous 
opportunity to observe how well various medications 
pay off right on the farm. He says: 

“We’ve had good results . . . outstanding results, I 
would say . . . with nf-180 for breeders. We start breed- 
ers out on a 100-gram level of furazolidone for 2 weeks, 
then go to a 50-gram level. We get 6 to 8 more eggs per 
hen plus higher hatches for $1 more return per hen. 

“We can expect stronger poults with letter livability 
to 10 days of age. We insist the hatcheries, where we 
buy poults, have nf-180 in their breeder programs.” 


Ruby R. Ables, Bolivar, Missouri 


Owner of Ables’ Hatchery & Turkey Farm, Mr. Ables 
started using nf-180 for his 18,000 Bronze breeders and 


Mina Lee Mitchell: “I! get my money back many times.” 


4,500 Beltsville breeders a year ago. He quickly noticed 
reduced disease . . . lower mortality. Now he says: 

‘“‘We put our breeders on nf-180 and keep them on it 
continuously. We have better turkeys with less mortal- 
ity. We have good hatchability. Early in the season 
we hatch around 90%, and haven’t had the disease 
problems we had before. We think nf-180 holds down 
bluecomb and blackhead. We urge customers to use 
nf-180 continuously. Last year we had a lot of compli- 
ments on the high livability of our poults. We give 
nf-180 credit.” 


Mina Lee Mitchell, Midlothian, Texas 


Miss Mitchell raises from 10,000 to 20,000 turkeys a 
year, from which have come grand and reserve cham- 
pions and the world’s champion in 1960. She says: 

“A couple of years ago we had some extremely bad 
weather just as our hens were coming into production. 
Egg production was going down and we needed to do 
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something, so we fortified our feed with nf-180. Pro- 
duction came back up and we lost no turkeys. We liked 
it so well that we’ve continued to use it. 

“During stress periods, nf-180 keeps birds looking 
good and on-feed. Many times we get 75-77% hatch- 
ability. I am really sold on nf-180. Except for a little 
worming medicine, it’s the only medication I use. nf-180 
costs but I get my money back many, many times.” 


Walter Schwedler, Portland, Oregon 
Supervising the management of breeding flocks that 
produce 4 million hatching eggs a year. . . plus 65,000 
market birds . . . Schwedler says: 

“We don’t leave disease control to chance at all. 
When you work with a lo! of people, you have to have 
a pretty positive program to avoid the effects of dis- 


>» dea 


Ruby Ables: “nf-180 cuts mortality.” 


: 


"Walter Schwedler: “better lay, better hatchability.” 


ease. We’re a firm believer that nf-180 pays. It keeps 
hens in excellent health . . . promotes real good lay and 
real good hatchability . . . and reduces disease. 

“We like to have our growers start with a prebreeder 
ration containing a 200-gram level of furazolidone. This 
high level helps the hen overcome stress at the start of 
lay and seems to get her started off better. After 1 week 
of feeding nf-180 at the high level, we recommend a 
continuous 50-gram level of furazolidone in the feed.” 


This is the year to work for every added 
efficiency you can. Give nf-180 a try on part 
or all of your breeder birds. 


Brand of furazolidone 


HESS & CLARK 


ASHLAND, OHIO 


Division of Richardson-Merrell Inc. 
NT-1-26 


S. E. Miller: “... outstanding results with nf-180. eC | 
* 
rhe 
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79 Pine Street 
New York 5, New York 


MOLASSES TERMINALS 
New Orleans, La. 
Paulsboro, N.J. 


BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES 
ANIMAL FEED SUGAR 


Olavarria & Co., Inc. 


Whitehall 3-6930 
TWX: NY 1-4409 


tute; Statler-Hilton Hotel, a 
ton, D.C.; sec., D. L. Bruner, 
Shops Bldg., Des Moines 9, Iowa. 

April 18— Illinois Oattle Feeders 
Day; University of Dilinois, Urbana. 

April 18—Nebraska Feeders Day; 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln; 
chm., Dr. Robert M. Koch, Animal 
Husbandry Dept. 

April 26-28 — Texas Grain & Feed 
Assn.; Hotel Texas, Ft. Worth; sec., 
R. B. Bowden, 504 Ft. Worth Club 
Bidg., Ft. Worth 2. 

April 26-28—Oalifornia Hay, Grain 


& Feed Dealers Assn.; Biltmore Ho- 


tel, Los Angeles, Cal.; sec., Leo L. 


327 S$. La Salle S?., Chicago 4, Ill. 


KEES & COMPANY 
Processors of DRIED FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 
A “MUST” IN EVERY SWINE OR POULTRY RATION 
Call or write for complete information and price 
Phone HArrison 7-1528 


Johnson, 1400 10th St., Sacramento 
14, Cal. 

April 26-28—Kansas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Broadview Hotel, 
Wichita, Kansas; sec., Orris E. Case, 
609 Wiley Bldg., Hutchinson, Kansas. 

April 27— Indiana Cattle Feeders 
Day; Purdue University, Lafayette; 


These birds are telling something about minerals 
YOU SHOULD KNOW 


No on-farm chickens will ever enjoy their diets! The 
feed for most of these birds contains abnormal amounts 
of one of the trace elements. In this and other similar 
experiments the effects of several different levels of an 
element are compared. In one test we subjected a 
group of young birds to a feed containing 1,125 times 
as much iron as is normally added to a feed! These 
trials at the Lime Crest Research Laboratory tell us 
about the tolerance of chickens for the trace elements 
in Lime Crest Trace Mineral Pre-Mixes. They also 
tell us about their tolerance for the various compounds 
of these elements. Our iron experiment, for example, 
demonstrated conclusively that in a formula feed fer- 
rous carbonate is preferable to either ferrous gluconate 
or ferrous sulphate. Careful research like this assures 
you that the compounds in Lime Crest Trace Mineral 
Pre-Mixes are not only effective sources of the mineral 


elements but completely safe at levels 100 times as 
great as the levels recommended for your finished feeds. 
You can also be sure of Lime Crest performance in 
your mill... because of a special process, exclusive 
with Lime Crest, our Trace Mineral Pre-Mixes are 
guaranteed to flow freely and never cake. It costs so 
little per ton to add the advantages of Lime Crest 
Pre-Mixes to your feeds, why not look into it today. 
Write for our new illustrated folder and price list. 


LIME CREST 


e 
TRACE MINERALS 


LIMESTONE PRODUCTS CORPORATION OF AMERICA, NEWTON, NEW JERSEY 


World's Largest Producer of Crystalline Calcite Products 


May 4-5— Ilmois Grain Dealers 
Assn.; St. Nicholas Hotel, Springfield, 
exec. sec., Donald E. Palmer, 
910 Lehmann Bidg., Peoria, Tl. 

May 7-9—Association of American 
Feed Control Officials; Sheraton- 
Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, Il.; sec., 
Bruce Poundstone, Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station Bldg., University of 
Kentucky, Lexington. 

May 10-11 — Alabama Poultry In- 
dustry Assn. Convention and Poultry 
Jubilee; Dinkler - Tutwiler Hotel, 
Birmingham, Ala.; sec., W. L. Walsh, 
Box 567, Montgomery. 

May 10-12—American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, Il.; sec., W. T. Diamond, 53 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 54. 

May 27-28—Missouri Grain & Feed 
Assn.; Hotel Governor, Jefferson City, 
Mo.; sec., D. A. Meinershagen, Hig- 


June 28-30—Canadian Feed Manu- 
facturers National Assn.; Sheraton 
Brock Hotel, Niagara Falls, Ontario, 
Canada; contact, Gary E. Young, 554 
Lakeshore Blvd. East, Toronto 2. 

July 13-17—Georgia Feed Assn.; 
Tides Hotel, St. Petersburg, Fila.; 
sec., Will L. Kinard, Suite 210-3240 
Peachtree Rd. Bidg., Atlanta 5, Ga. 

July 17-19—American Poultry Con- 
gress & Exposition; St. Louis, Mo.; 
sec., American Poultry & Hatchery 
Federation, Don M. Turnbull, 521 E. 
63rd St., Kansas City 10, Mo. 

Aug. 18-18— 12th World’s Poultry 
Congress; Show Grounds of the New 
South Wales Royal Agricultural So- 
city, Sydney, Australia; Dr. Cliff D. 
Carpenter, chairman, U.S. Participa- 
tion Committee, 1207 Emerald Bay, 
Laguna Beach, Cal.; Dr. A. William 
Jasper, secretary, c/o AFBF, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Il. 

Aug. 24—Purdue Swine Day; Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind.; chm., 
R. A. Pickett, Animal Science Dept. 
Dealers Asan.; State Office Bldg., Es- 

Sept. 5-7—Cornell Nutrition Oon- 
ference; Cornell University, Ithaca, 


Oct. 10-12—Association of Ameri- 
can Feed Control Officials; Sheraton- 
Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; sec., 
Bruce Poundstone, Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station Bldg., University of 
Kentucky, Lexington. 

Nov. 8—Upper Peninsula Feed 
Dealers Assn.; State Office Bldg., Es- 
canaba, Mich; UPFDA, Box 342, 
Sault Ste. Marie. 

Nov. 12-14— Feed Production 


! 
a Nichols cross 


produces 
a higher yield 


POULTRY FARM, INC. 
BRUNSWICK, MAINE 


ANY WAY YOU SLICE IT 


ae. | 
— 
Butler, P.O. Box 521, First National | chm., Dr. W. M. Beeson, Animal Sci- 
Bank Bidg., Ithaca, N.Y. ence Dept. 
| 
| 
} 
| ginsville, Mo. 
June 8— Poultry Coronation Ban- 
quet; Dinkler Plaza Hotel, Atlanta, H 
2 : | try Federation, Box 493, Gainesville. 
— | tie 
~ r i Production School, Inc., 20 W. 9th 
St. Bidg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 
1968 
a March 24-28—Grain Elevator & 
Processing Superintendents; Commo- 
dore Perry Hotel, Toledo, Ohio; sec, 
Dean M. Clark, 1115 Board of Trade 


| 


SS OVERHEAD BINS AND STRUCTURE CAN 
WOUSE MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT TO 
SUIT MILL REQUIREMENTS OF ANY AREA. 


The Lemanco system of overhead bins and structure provides a starting point 
to build an efficient, economical mill, stripped of innumerable expenditures to 
make the ultimate cost surprisingly low. 

The Lemanco overhead bins with galvanized sides and roof, smooth walls with no 
tie rods, having capacities from five to 32 tons per compartment, serve as the 
roof while the skin is fastened to the structure. With this type of construction all 
the advantages of gravity flow are offered—speed, no augers, no motors, less 
labor—and a low cost per finished feed tonnage. 

Demonstrating the flexibility of the Lemanco overhead bin system is the above 
mill recently erected in Illinois. It has nine hoppers overhead with four used for 
concentrates and two for ground grain. The other three are used for extra 
capacity where more of one concentrate is used than another. Additional storage 
can be added when needed. In other words, you are not fenced in as you can 
be with on-the-ground storage bins. 

Even though this particular mill may not suit your requirements, the general idea 
can be utilized and profitably adapted to your needs. With this type construction 
your contractor can often add additional equipment and stay within your budget. 
Discuss this design with your mill equipment dealer, or write or call Lemanco. 


This mill in the blue grass country of Kentucky also uses the Lemanco 
overhead system for a weigh buggy operation. 


OVERHEAD BIN SYSTEM 


CUTS COSTS BUILD 


Equipment in place before skin is added showing console and 
switches for air gates as well as dial for weigh hopper scale. 
From one position operator can control air gates on nine in- 
gredient bins, regulate hammer mill, turn head, weigh and 
operate discharge gates of four customer load-out bins. One 
man can grind, mix and deliver at the rate of 24 tons per hour. 


LEACH MANUFACTURING CO. 


P.O. Box 1010 PHONE Liberty 7-5472 
GADSDEN, ALABAMA 
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AUREOMYCIN 


ATTENTION! 


Get attention . . . and your chances of making the sale increase 
many-fold. 

The products sold by the Fox Company not only represent the best 
of modern agricultural research . . . they bring with them some of the 
most compelling merchandising aids . . . advertising campaigns . . . 
extensive sales promotions in the farm field. 

Look for this “sales bonus" when you order any of the Fox 
“Products of Progress.” 


SERVALL-STAZDRY 
Cane Litter 


EGGSHELL BRAND 
Pure Reef Oyster Shell 


NEW new JERSEY 
BROADWAY. VA SELEY 


Wall Chart Available .. . 


1961 FEEDSTUFFS 
ANALYSIS TABLE 


Prepared and Copyrighted by 
Charles H. Hubbell, Feed Consultant, Chicago 


The 196! Feedstuffs Analysis Table, showing the analysis of more than 80 
feed ingredients, is available in a large size for posting on the wall for 
handy reference. 

The table includes data on protein, fat, fiber, mineral, energy, vitamin 
and amino acid content of ingredients used in feed formulation. 


The large size table is 20 by 29 inches. It is available at a 
price of $1.00 per copy. 


FEEDSTUFFS P.O. Box 67 
Reader Service Department Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


Analysis Table for which payment at $1.00 per copy is enclosed. 


Further Studies on 


Unextracted Raw Soybeans 


For Laying Hens 


By Dr. Hans Fisher and Dr. Paul Griminger 


Department of Poultry Science 
Rutgers University 


We have previously shown that 
raw, fat-extracted soybean meal, 
when fed at a sufficiently high level 
of protein and properly supplemented 
with methionine and cyanocobala- 
mine, will support egg production 
comparable to that obtained from 
properly heated commercial soybean 
meal (Fisher, Johnson and Ferdo, 
1957). More recently we have also 
reported on a six-week trial in which 
White Leghorn pullets, already well 
along in their first production year, 
maintained good egg production and 
egg size on a ration in which the ma- 
jor sources of protein came from raw, 
unextracted ground soybeans (Grim- 
inger and Fisher, 1960). The present 
report concerns an investigation of 
the feasibility of feeding raw, unex- 
tracted ground soybean meal for a 
full year to pullets that just came 
into production. The dietary treat- 
ments included two control rations, 
one of which (B) was essentially the 
same as the experimental raw soy- 
bean ration. The other control (A) is 
the standard laying ration in use on 
the university farm and is purposely 
kept simple. The composition of the 
rations is given in Table 1. Each of 
the three rations was fed to dupli- 
cate pens of young Leghorn pullets 
(Cornell Random Bred) housed in in- 
dividual floor pens with 25 to 30 birds 
per pen. The experiment was started 


in September, 1960, and continued for 
13 months. Monthly measurements of 
body weight, egg weight, and feed 
consumption were made on a pen 
basis, and egg production was record- 
ed daily. 

Table 2 lists the results averaged 
for the duplicate pens for each of the 
treatments. The egg production re- 
sults have been subdivided into two 
time intervals as well as averaged 
for the entire one-year period. It will 
be noted that during the first four 
months of the experiment the pullets 
receiving the experimental diet (C) 
laid significantly fewer eggs than 
either of the other two treatment 
groups. However, during the remain- 
der of the experimental period there 
was no significant difference in rate 
of production among the three treat- 
ment groups. The yearly averages, 
as expected, do reflect the significant 
differences of the first four-month 
period. Special attention is drawn to 
the high rate of production that was 
maintained on all diets during the 
entire 13-month laying period. 

The feed consumption records in- 
dicate that the birds getting the raw 
soybean diet were, calorically speak- 
ing, rather inefficient in feed utiliza- 
tion. The raw soybeans added ap- 
proximately 4.5% fat (by analysis) to 
this ration, thus greatly increasing 
its energy content. However, as 


Table 1. Composition of Test Rations 


Ingredient Controls- Experimenta! 
A B c 
% 
46.5 56.675 49.675 
10.0 6.0 6.0 
10.0 5.0 5.0 
Meat scrap (50% protein) ................. 5.0 3.75 3.75 
Corn distillers solubles .............00cceeene 2.5 2.0 2.5 
6.3 5.5 5.5 
1.2 0.5 0.5 
0.4 0.35 0.35 
Soybean meal (50% protein) .........-.....- 15.0 15.0 om 
Raw, unextracted ground soybeans** ......... 23.0 
100.0 100.0 100.0 


*Delamix, Limestone Corporation of America, Newton, N.J. 
tSupplied per 100 ib. of ration: 120,000 !.U. vitamin A; 30,000 1.C. vitamin Ds; 30 mg. vita- 


min B2; 0.3 mg. vitamin Bis. 


SSupplied per 100 Ib. of ration: 125,000 |.U. vitamin A; 50,000 1.C. vitamin Ds; 30 mg. vita- 
min B2; 950 mg. niacin; 10 gm. choline chloride; 250 micrograms vitamin Biz; 100 mg. calcium 


pantothenate; 50 mg. Klotogen-F. 
**Protein 39.2%; fat 19.6%; fiber 5.0%. 


TABLE 2. Effect of Raw, Unextracted, Ground Soybeans on Egg Production, 
Egg Size, Body Weight ond Feed Utilization 


Rations 
Experimenta! 
A 8 c 
Egg production | (%) 

714 82.8 55.6 
December-September, 80.6 74.2 76.0 
77.2+4.0 77.0+2.9 69.2+5.1 

Egg size 
57.8+0.9 56.5+0.9 $5.2+1.1! 
Feed consumption 
Lb./month/bird 9.2402 8.6+0.3 9.0+0.4 
Lb./dozen/eggs 5.2 49 5.1 
Body weight (gm.) 
1826 1768 1736 
September-December, 1960 ........ 1873 1846 1701 
D ber-September, 196! ........ 2035 2008 188! 
1985+28 1952424 1826+28 


*Total change in egg weight between start and end of experiment. 
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SELLIN' SAM 


“My nephew wants to start right at the bottom learning the feed business. 
From mow on you work for him.” 


the differences at the start of the ex- 
periment. 

It seems clear, nevertheless, that 
the raw-soybean diet did impose a 
stress on the birds throughout the 
entire 13-month period despite the 
similar egg production after the first 
four-month period. 

In conclusion, we feel that this 
study indicates that young pullets, 
like growing chicks, cannot utilize 
raw soybeans properly at the onset 
of egg production. As they grow older 
they appear to develop this ability, 
perhaps because growth is no longer 
an important factor in terms of the 
total protein needs of the hen. From 
an economic point of view the cal- 
ories in raw, unextracted ground soy- 
beans are not well utilized although 
flaking instead of grinding may over- 
raw-soybean group when measured | COME this disadvantage (Carew, Hill 


on an absolute weight basis. In view | 294 Nesheim, 1961). 

of the smaller body weight and the ~ ~ 

attendant lower egg weight of one of REFERENCES 

the two raw-soybean pens, we also Fisher, H., Johnson, D., Jr., and Ferdo, 
a 8., 1957—The utilization of raw soybean 
report the change (4) in egg weight | meal protein for egg production in the 


between start and end of the experi- | “Micken: J. Nutrition, 61:611. 

Feedstuffs, March 19. 
able increase in egg weight occurred | 
egg weights may be confounded by | 5. am. oi! Chem. Soc., 38:249. 


pointed out previously, it appears 
that this fat is not readily available, 
a contention which is supported by 
a report from Cornell (Carew, Hill 
and Nesheim, 1961) which indicates 
poor absorption of oil from ground 
soybeans. Thus, little value is derived 
from the high fat content of raw 
ground soybeans. 

The body weights indicate also that 
the raw soybean diet was inferior to 
the other two rations. However, it 
must be pointed out that birds in one 
of the two pens receiving the raw 
soybeans weighed almost 200 gm. less 
than those in the other groups at the 
onset of the experiment, and this is 
undoubtedly reflected in the body 
weight data after four months and 
at the end of the experiment. 

Egg size was also smaller for the 


Griminger, P., and Fisher, H., 1960—Un- 
ment. On this basis it is evident from | extracted raw soybeans for laying hens; 

| F 
the results in Table 2 that a compar- Carew, L. B., Jr., Hill, F. W., and Nes- 
heim, M. C., 1961—The comparative value 

| 

on all three diets and that the final | heated dehulled soybean flakes as a source 
of soybean oil and energy for the chick: 


ANIMAL SCIENCE OFFICERS—Elected at the 53rd annual meeting of the 
American Society of Animal Science in Chicago were, left to right, C. E. 
Terrill, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Beltsville, Md., reelected secretary- 
treasurer; T. J. Cunha, University of Florida, Gainesville, president; L. E. 
Hansen, University of Minnesota, St. Paul, vice president, and A. B. Chapman, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, editor of the society’s Journal of Animal 
Science. At the meeting, the membership voted to change the name of the 
society from American Society of Animal Production to American Society 
of Animal Science. 


BROWE 


Kecon-Feed carte FEEDER 


us 'S STORAGE PROBLEMS... 
BIGGER VOLUME BULK FEED SALES 


BROWER kKhen-beed CATTLE FEEDER 


Now in two sizes: 15 ft. feeder has 250 bushel 
capacity ...7'/2 ft. feeder has 125 bushel capacity 


e BIG CAPACITY— 
Fill Only Once a Week 
e Feed Stays Fresh, Clean, More 
Palatable — Cattle Eat More. 
BROWER MANUFACTURING CO. | 
636 N. 3rd QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
Send facts on 
D Cattle Feeder. 


e@ Serve More Customers in Less 
Time . . . Lower Delivery Over- 
head... Increase Sales Volume 


Now... a self-feeder for cattle that's profitable 
to selll Solves customers’ bulk feed storage 
problems . . . increases profits through bigger 
volume sales . . . gives time to develop new 
business. Two sizes: large size feeds 100 cattle 
a week on one filling; the other, 50 head. Spe- 
cial hopper & trough design keeps feed clean, 
fresh, more palatable. Cattle eat more .. . | Neme—_—_ 
make faster, more profitable gains. Street or RFD. m 


LOW PRICE... WRITE FOR EASY 
PAYMENT PLAN AND LITERATURE heoewensserasioes 


0 Calf Creep Feeder 


BUY AND SELL THROUGH FEEDSTUFFS WANT ADS 


IS 

THE 

WAY 

WE SEE IT 


Everyone in The Ray Ewing 
Company is constantly thinking 
of you, your problems, your suc- 
cess. This “you” approach has re- 
sulted in the creation of Ray 
Ewing’s Performance Proved 
Products and its policy of Service 
Unlimited. “YOU-ING” is the 


way we see it. 


YOU CAN ALWAYS RELY ON you-ing 
THE “Ray Cwing COMPANY 


QUALITY GOES IN BEFORE THE NAME GOES ON 
Main Office—2690 E. Foothill Bivd., Pasadena, Calif. 


QUALITY Goes 


THe 


Plants at Pasadena, California * Fort Worth, Texas * Ames, lowa « Lancaster, Penn. 


: 
By Jim Zilverberg | 
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Put more 
Health 
Management 

your feeds... 


Unistat 


prevents 
promotes 
growth, 
improves feed 
efficiency and 
pigmentation 


a 
4 
| 
Balanced Health Management brings out the best in today’s breeding and feeding at 
7 
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Health management means disease prevention—and 
disease prevention is essential to poultry profits. 


Dr. Salsbury’s Unistat prevents coccidiosis. Unistat has a unique combination of active 
drug ingredients, which our tests have shown to be the most effective against E. necatrix, 
E. tenella, and E. acervulina. And Unistat allows immunity to develop naturally. 


But—more than preventing disease—Unistat puts extra benefits into your feeds: growth 
stimulation, improved feed efficiency, better pigmentation in chicks and growing chick- 
ens. Extra benefits like these enable growers to put more pounds of the best broiler meat 
into dressing plants. Pounds economically produced. Pounds that give growers a better 
chance to profit. Pounds that reflect credit on your feed. 


So, put more Health Management in your feeds with Unistat—the coccidiostat with extra 
benefits. Recommend Unistat for broilers from the start, straight through to 5 days 
before market. 


Write for information—or ask your Salsbury Man. 


Dr. SALSBURY’S LABORATORIES 


Charles City lowa, U.S.A. 
MORE THAN PRODUCTS—A SYMBOL OF SERVICE 
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JOE BROOKS 


BY AL P. NELSON 


Labor Saving Ideas 
Draw Interest 


When Claude Gilson and his wife 
came in from the dairy barn after 
the evening milking, Mrs. Gilson 
plugged in the percolator. She and 
her husband ate supper before the 
milking, but always enjoyed coffee 
and cookies or sweet rolls after the 
milking had been done and the milk 


was safely in the big bulk tank in 
the milkhouse. 

“Well, Myrtle,” said Gilson as he 
savored the aromatic hot coffee, “got 
some shopping to do in town tomor- 
row morning?” 

His slender, hard working wife 
shook her head. “No, I sort of figured 
I would clean the spare bedroom to- 
morrow. Can’t think of anything I 
want to buy right now.” 


“Too bad,” said her husband. “I 
thought maybe you’d drive in with 
me.” 

Myrtle turned blue eyes on her hus- 
band. “Drive in with you? What are 
you going to Hansen’s Creek for? 
You just got feed the other day.” 

Claude Gilson sipped his coffee. 
“Sure, I did, but tomorrow is Joe 
Brooks’ annual labor saving display 
day. I want to go in and see what 


COMMERCIAL FEED MILL 
or CUSTOM MILL 


ITS JUST GOOD BUSINESS TO USE 
SPROUT-WALDRON'S 95 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 


FOR 95 CONTINUOUS YEARS—Sprout-Waldron has 
been intimately associated with the feed milling 
industry from the day of the first feed grinder 
to today’s fully automatic commercial feed mills. 


Over this span of years, Sprout-Waldron has pro- 


When you are going to build or modernize— 
whether your needs are for a coraplete commercial 
feed mill, a modernization program, a custom 
plant that can be expanded, or the replacement 


of a single production unit—it’s just good business 


vided the engineering know-how, skill and experi- 


ence—and the most complete line of feed milling 
equipment—required to design and build both 
large and small plants to return the greatest 
profits on your investment. 


MUNCY, 


practice to get Sprout-Waldron into the picture. 


Write or phone . . . there’s no obligation when you 
request a Sprout-Waldron representative to call 
and you'll be sure of the most efficient, most eco- 
nomical solution! 


Condensed feed mill equipment Catalog 217 is available on request. Write for your free copy. 


SPROUT, WALDRON 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


uU. S. A; 


a2 SINCE 1866 Manufacturing Engineers Producing America’s Most Complete Line of Milling and Processing Equipment 


farmers have come up with to save 
time and labor.” 

“Oh, that,” said his practical wife. 
“Seems to me you'd be saving time 
and labor by staying home and clean- 
ing the barn and poultry house.” 

“And that’s all you think I’m going 
in for, eh?” asked Gilson. 

“Why, I suppose so,” said his wife. 
“What else?” 

Gilson looked a little disgusted and 
also hurt. “Don’t you remember I 
told you a week ago Joe came out 
and took a picture of my gadget? 
Remember, I rigged up my auger with 
a pipe and cable and put it on some 
old lawn mower wheels. Saves me a 
lot of pulling and dragging.” 

“Well, what about it?” 

“Joe has all those pictures of labor 
savers on display, and he’s got the 
agent from the next county on hand 
to look over the pictures and pick 
out the prize winners—three prizes.” 

Myrtle sliced a sweet roll in half 
and buttered it. “Seems to me Joe 
Brooks is always doing some stunt 
like that. Why doesn’t he stick to 
grinding and mixing feed? That’s 
what’s he’s in business for.” 

Claude almost dropped his coffee 
cup. “Because that’s the way he gets 
more people interested in coming to 
his mill and store. And us farmers 
like it!” 

“Why?” 

Claude grunted. “Because it gives 
us a chance to get in on something. 
Don’t you think we get tired of just 
doing the same farm chores day after 
day? But we have to do them. Then 
comes Joe with a contest on labor 
saving ideas. It gives us a chance to 
show folks we have extra brains. We 
can figure out things. That’s just like 
a pat on the back, my girl.” 

“Oh, you men,” Myrtle said philoso- 
phically. “You always like to be but- 
tered up by someone.” 

“Buttered up?” Claude growled. 
“I'd like to see anybody except the 
heavyweight champion of this coun- 
try keep you from going to the coun- 
ty fair with your watermelon pickles 
and your apple butter every year. 
Three years ago you were just home 
from having your appendix out and 
you went to the county fair with 
your apple butter!” 

“Oh, that’s different,” Myrtle said, 
buttering the remainder of her roll. 

“Different? How?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. It just is.” 

Claude ran his finger around the 
inside of the collar of his green 
corduroy shirt. “Boy, I never will un- 
derstand how a woman thinks. I can’t 
follow your thinking.” 

“Good thing you can’t,” his wife 
said cheerfully. “Don’t you know that 
men are supposed to be solid and 
hard working and never give in to 
impulses like women. But women can. 
And if they want to show something 
at the county fair, they can.” 

Claude blinked. “Okay, have it 
your way. I think it’s a wise invest- 
ment of my time to go to Joe Brooks’ 
tomorrow morning and look over all 
those photos of time and labor saving 
ideas. I figure I'll learn something 
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vitamin E like Mother ought to make 


Mother Nature manufactures seven tocopherols, but puts 
very little of the right kind—«/pha—into natural feed- 
stuffs. (Of the total tocopherol in corn, only a little more 
than 10% is alpha.) Yet alpha is the one tocopherol with 
100% biological potency. Beta tocopherol is only 33% 
as effective, gamma only 1%, others even less. 

That's why our Myvamix® Vitamin E is based on alpha, 
prepared in a way (tocopheryl acetate) that keeps it 


stable—all by itself—no help needed—all the way to the 
bird's crop. Myvamix is still the best way we know to 
make sure of vitamin E content. 

Each pound of Myvamix contains 20,000 International 
Units of all-alpha vitamin E on a dry non-dusting soy 
grits base. It’s made by Distillation Products Industries, 
Rochester 3, N. Y. Sales offices: New York and Chicago 
e Charles Albert Smith Limited, Montreal and Toronto. 


Myvamix vitamin E Is DISTRIBUTED BY: 


THE AMBURGO COMPANY, INC. 
1315-17 Walnut Street Box 840 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 


E. A. CARTER BROKERAGE COMPANY 
3418 Swann Avenue, Office 5 
Tampa 9, Florida 


FEED PRODUCTS, INC. 
1370 Eleventh Street 
Denver, Colorado 


W. M. GILLIES, INC. 
703 Welch Road 
Palo Alto, California 


Dwight Building 


HOLT PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


KINDSTROM-SCHMOLL COMPANY 
418 Flour Exchange 

Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 
LAVERGNE SUPPLEMENT COMPANY 
158 First Avenue South 

Nashville 3, Tennessee 


M. A. McCLELLAND COMPANY 


Kansas City 5, Missouri 


JOE N. PLESS COMPANY 

P.O. Box 2654 

Memphis 2, Tennessee 

CARROLL SWANSON SALES COMPANY 

2215 Forest Avenue 

Des Moines 11, lowa 

THE JOHN F. YOUNG COMPANY 

3270 Southside Avenue 

Cincinnati 4, Ohio 

IN CANADA 

CHARLES ALBERT SMITH LIMITED 
356 Eastern Avenue 
Toronto 8, Ontario, Canada 


8307 Royden Road 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


producers of 
Myvamix 
Vitamin E 


77 


Also... vitamin A... distilled monoglycerides 
... some 3900 Eastman Organic 
Chemicals for science and industry 


Distillation Products Industries is o division of Eastman Kodak Company 
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PACAL 


SUPER STRENGTH * LONGER LIFE + LESS WEIGHT 


New Boralloy 350 is made with Boron to achieve a Brinnel hardness of 
350. It resists corrosion, abrasion and can be cold formed, drilled, and 
welded as any other steel. Yet Boralloy’s superior structural strength 
make it economical material for almost any milling application and is 
equally serviceable in both wet and dry use. i ; 

Order Pacal Hammermill Hammers. There is one designed to meej 
your specific job requirements. 


(As PAPER-CALMENSON & CO 


County Road B & Walnut St., St. Paul 13, Minn. 
Telephone: Midway 6-9456 


CHECKERBOARD GRAIN COMPANY 


Buyers and Sellers 
of 


MILLFEEDS, GRAINS AND GRAIN PRODUCTS s 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY ST. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS 


ANIMAL SCIENCE AWARD—Henry P. Holzman, left, associate extension 
animal husbandman, South Dakota State College, College Station, received 
the 1961 animal production extension award for outstanding service to the 
nation’s animal agriculture. Presentation of the $1,000 award was made at 
the annual winter meeting of the American Society of Animal Production 
in Chicago, and was co-sponsored by the society and Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 
New York. Pictured presenting the award is Warren Reynolds, center, man- 
ager of the Pfizer agricultural research center, Terre Haute, Ind. Looking on 
are, second from left, Dr. O. G. Bentley, dean of agriculture, South Dakota 
State; second from right, Dr. J. K. Loosli, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y., 
chairman of the extension award committee for the ASAP, and, right, Dr. 
H. M. Briggs, president of South Dakota State. Mr. Holzman’s award was in 
recognition of more than 40 years of service to South Dakota agriculture, 
highlighted in recent years by his organization of a performance-testing pro- 
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Reprints Available . . . 


1961 FEEDSTUFFS ANALYSIS 
TABLE 


Prepared and Copyrighted by 
Charles H. Hubbell, Feed Consultant, Chicago 


Reprints of the Analysis Table and the notes that accompany it 
may be obtained at these prices: 
Single copy 20¢ 
3 to 5 copies 10¢ each 
10 or more 5¢ each 


(Colleges and experiment stations will be furnished a reasonable number 
of reprints for their own use free of charge on request.) 


P.O. Box 67 


FEEDSTUFFS 
Minneapolis 40, Mina. 


Reader Service Department 


Please send .......... -esees Copylles) of the 1961 Feedstuffs 
Analysis Table, for which payment is enclosed. 


gram for beef cattle in that state. 


that will help me make more money. 
Isn't that a good enough reason?” 

“Why can’t you go in later in the 
day for an hour?” 

“Because, I want to go early in the 
morning. I’m excited about this thing, 
just like some men get excited about 
the world series. I want to be at Joe’s 
when his doors open and all the other 
guys are there kidding each other 
and wondering who’s going to win 
one of the prizes.” 

“You'll just wind up by getting no 
prize and buying something extra. 
You always do.” 

Claude looked very exasperated. 
“Now, look, Myrtle, did I ever buy 
anything from Joe Brooks that I 
reaily haven’t used on the farm?” 

Myrtle’s brow furrowed with 
thought. “Well, I can’t think of any- 
thing off hand,” she said, womanlike. 
“But some day you might. And this 
is what you must watch for.” 

She looked at the clock. “Oh, it’s 
time for that mystery program on 
TV, Claude. Let’s quit arguing about 
Joe Brooks and go watch the play.” 

“We are not arguing about Joe 
Brooks,” Claude said _ stubbornly. 
“What we are talking about is what 
I get out of going to that time and 
labor saving exhibit. Do I have any 
rights or not in this house?” 

“Oh, of course you do. Don’t be so 
foolish. Come and listen to the pro- 

m.” 

Claude Gilson got to his feet. His 
face was tinged with red. “No, I’m 
in the mood. I guess I'll go back to 
the barn and fuss around with some- 
thing.” 

The door closed behind him and 
Myrtle shook her head. “Ma told me 
you had to humor men a lot,” she 
said aloud, “but tonight I just don’t 
feel like humoring anyone. Maybe 
I'm ornery, but I just don’t care.” 


Virginia Team Wins 

BLACKSBURG, VA.—The Virginia 
state poultry judging team won the 
Institute of American Poultry In- 
dustries trophy for out-scoring 13 
other state teams in the market egg 
division of the national 4-H poultry 
judging contest. The Virginians also 
placed second in the market poultry 
division. 

Virginia scored 3,465 out of a pos- 
sible 3,900 points to place fifth in 
over-all competition. Andy Marsinko 
tied for first place in the market 
poultry division. Other team mem- 
bers were Tom and Bill Jenkins, 
Gloucester County, and Bob Shaw, 
Henrico. 


North Carolina Mixed 
Feed Sales Increase 


RALEIGH, N.C.—Mixed feeds sold 
in North Carolina during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1961, was 16.23% 
over that of the preceding year, the 
North Carolina Department of Agri- 
culture has reported. 

Volume, based on inspection fee 
records, was 1,819,238 tons (not in- 
cluding cottonseed hulls, whole un- 
mixed grain, hays or straw), 254,020 
tons more than the preceding year. 
This is in line with the fluctuating, 
but upward, trend, the department 
stated. 

Of the total sold in the state dur- 
ing the fiscal year, 1,455,390 tons 
(80% ) were produced by North Caro- 
lina Mills. 

Calendar Year 

Total tonnage for calendar year 
1960 as compared to 1959 also in- 
creased. The department reports 1,- 
698,294 tons for 1960 and 1,650,702 
tons for 1959. 

Among increases in tonnage seen 
in a breakdown by types of feeds 
and materials for the calendar years 
was the output of 16% dairy feed, 
other dairy feed, horse and mule feed, 
cattle and sheep feed, poultry broil- 
er mash and turkey mash. Hog feed 
and hog feed concentrates were 
among categories which showed a de- 
crease. (See Table 1.) 


TABLE 1. Feed Tonnage by Types of Feeds 
and Materials for Calendar Years 1960 
and 1959 as Reported by M 


[960 1959 

Feed tons tons 
Horse and mule feed.... 9,837 8,597 
16% dairy feed ....... 66,133 58,373 
Other dairy feed ...... 76,290 57,056 
Dairy supplement ...... 8,288 8,975 
Cattle and sheep feed... 9,493 5,862 
Poultry scratch grain ... 43,957 54,470 
Poultry Broiler mash ... 643,25! 567,008 
Other poultry mash .... 471,449 479,380 
27,795 26,150 
Other turkey feed ..... 7,898 10,250 
Hog feed concentrates. . 51,236 56,321 
Dry dog food ......... 22,141 21,900 
Oat products .......... 4,000 1,808 
Oil seed meals ........ 586 131 
Cottonseed meal ..... 33,693 26,188 
Peanut meal ......... 50! 200 
Soybean meal ....... 13,063 20,037 
Wheat by-products ..... 40,961 69,090 
Corn products ......... 4,579 3,542 
Packing house by-products 6,101 5,113 
Brewers & dist. products 369 6! 
Mineral feeds .......... 12,641 10,017 
Other feeds ........... 47,052 55,148 
Total tonnage ...... 1,698,294 1,650,702 
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HONORED—Recognized for being | 
the 5,000th person to attend a Daffin 
Feedmobile owners’ school was Don- | 
ald Fisher, Kingfisher, Okla., pic- | 
tured here. 


Daffin Honors 5,000th | 
To Attend School 


LANCASTER, PA.—Donald Fisher, | 
owner of Donald Fisher’s Mobile Feed | 
Service, Kingfisher, Okla., became the 
5,000th person to attend the factory 
training school for Daffin Feedmobile | 
owners recently in Lancaster 

At the time, he was taking 
delivery of his second Daffin mobile 
unit. He was honored with a special 
certificate of award and an inscribed 
pin-seal wallet as well as a toast at 
the training school banquet 

Mr. Fisher started his milling serv- 
ice in Kingfisher in July, 1960, and 
now has 250 farmer customers, has 
pumped over 500,000 lb. of molasses 
through his Feedmobile and, during 
the slowest month, ran at 60% 
-apacity 


Plan World Animal 


Production Meeting 


WASHINGTON—Planning for an 
international animal production con- | 
ference to be held in Rome in 1963 | 
was one of the main purposes of a | 
meeting of 29 leading anima! nutri- 
tion scientists from 13 countries held 
here under the auspices of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations. 

FAO indicated that the conference 
to be held at its headquarters in 
Rome will have as its theme ef- 
ficiency of animal production with 
particular reference to developing 
countries. The meeting, described by 
FAO as the first world meeting of 
major animal production associations, 
will include representatives of the 
American Society of Animal Produc- 
tion. 

According to Richard Trehane, 
president of the European Associa- 
tion of Animal Production and chair- 
man for the Washington session, 
poultry will be included in the Rome 
conference discussions. 

Subjects to be covered at the Rome 
conference include: 

(1) The necessity of defining needs 
and establishing priorities for solu- 
tion of animal husbandry probiems in 
developing countries. 

(2) The potential for increasing 
efficiency of feed utilization through 
newer knowledge of animal nutrition. 

(3) Limitations to efficiency im- 
posed by inadequate nutrition with 
particular reference to feed resources 
of developing countries. 

(4) Influence of breeding on pro- 
duction efficiency with special refer- 
ence to stress environment. 

(5) Physiological limitations on re- 
productive performance. 

(6) Improvement of animal hus- 
bandry education. 


INCORPORATE IN COLORADO 

WRAY, COLO.—Wray Grain Co. 
has filed articles of incorporation to 
buy, sell, produce and deal in grains, 
seeds, livestock and all other types of 
agricultural products, listing as in- 
corporating directors Ben and Hazel 
Gay and Albert W. Debauer. 
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Poultrymen Urged to 
Make Reservations 


SPRINGFIELD, MO. — Persons RYDE’ Ss 
planning to attend the World’s Poul- 
try Congress in Sydney, Australia, 
Aug. 10-18, 1962, have been remind- 
ed to make reservations now. 

Harry E. Drews, chairman of the 
tours committee, U.S. participation 
committee, said several of the most 
popular tours are now nearly half 
filled. 

There is also a shortage of first 
class hotel space in Australia, Mr 
Drews pointed out. Individual res- 
ervations must be made with the 


International Travel Service, Chicago, | For Self Feeding Free Chol Custom and Formula Mixiag ] 
before it gives up its space option 


16 tour possiblities Listed in a travel RYDE'S MINERAL BLOCKS 


brochure, or can set up their own 5% Phosphorus — Cane Molasses — Vitamin D, 


travel plans by writing ITS, 119 S RYDE & CO., 3939 So. Union Ave., Chicago 9 
State St., Chicago 3, Ill 


=| Contains Sterilized Egg Shells, Egg Albumen and 14 additional 


and essential Trace Mineral elements. 


Put your customer's head 
your shoulders! 


It will help you recognize Burlap’s biggest 
advantage to you. You will realize that any customer is 
better off with Burlap ...therefore, you are, too! 

For instance, Burlap bags will support a return-bag program. 
So even if other packaging materials are lower 
in price, Burlap is lower in cost. Look at Burlap 

from your customer's viewpoint. 


THE BURLAP COUNCIL 


122 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


[SOURCES OF COMPOUND | 


[NATURAL CHEMICALS ] 


[CHEMICAL SYNTHESIS | 


[UNKNOWN SUBSTANCES] 
I 


CLFI 


£100,000 
CREE NIN 


CHEMICALS FOR FOODS 
- - 


CHEMICAL 
HEMICAL FOR PLANTS | 


PHYSICAL 


PACKAGING 


PRESERVATIVES CONDITIONER 
NTISPOILAGI 


CHEMICAL 


OWTH CHEMICAL 
IDENTIFICATION 
SYSTEMIC 
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HERBICIDES CHEMICALS FOR ANIMALS 
PPLEMENT 
OISINFECTANT 
VITAMINS NERVE 
WINERALS fat 
SKIN fore) 
200,0 J 
=. 
4 FIELD TRIALS [PRODUCT LABORATORY } PROCESS DEVELOPMENT [ MARKET RESEARCH | 
UNIV, COLL .EXP_STA MATERIALS 
woes OF vee [ASSAY METHOOS] [FORMULATIONS] [TOxicOLOGy [PACKAGE] [DISTRIBUTION PROCESS) 
AREA OF USE PROOUCT MATERIALS MODE OF ACTION ACUTE ECONOMICS UNIT SIZE MARKET AREA 
SPECTRUM OF USE RESIDUE PROCESS ELIMINATION CHRONIC ! QUALITY INVENTORY 
SAFETY OF STABILIT RESIOVES HYGIENE $250,000 DESIGN FINANCE 
COMPATABILITY $700,000 SAFETY costs 
Sconce $200,000 $700,000 $50,000 
$50,000 
QUIPMENT 
TRANSPORT 
FEDERAL AND STATE GOVERNMENT REGISTRATION aoe 
$25,000 r J 
FINISHED PRODUCT 
} TOTAL COST PER SALEABLE PRODUCT 
TECHNICAL SERVICE } SALES | $2,325,000 


Ag Chemical Development Is 
Involved and Costly Process 


FRESNO, CAL.—What is involved 
in and what are the costs of the de- 
velopment of a chemical for use in 
agriculture? 

Information on research and devel- 
opment of agricultural chemicals was 
presented in chart form by Dr. Rob- 
ert White-Stevens of American Cy- 
anamid Co., Princeton, N.J., as part 
of a talk at the California Animal 
Industry Conference. (See the ac- 
companying chart.) 

Dr. White-Stevens discussed at 
length the role of agricultural chemi- 
cals in feeding an exploding popula- 
tion, noting how important are chem- 


icals in modern agriculture. He gave | 


particular attention to problems 


which agricultural science faces in | 


bringing continuing progress. He re- 


ferred to such things as recent devel- | 


opments in the pesticide and food 
additive laws, to administrative in- 
terpretation of these laws and par- 
ticularly to the “wild and fearful’ 
publicity which has been made of 
these laws and their relationship to 
the use of agricultural chemicals and 
feed additives on the farm and to the 
related health of our people. He said 
that the Delaney clause of the food 
additive amendment, if administered 
literally, “reduces the whole agricul- 
tural chemical industry, and more im- 
portantly its function on the farm to 
a veritable shambles. This circum- 
stance will inexorably reduce the rap- 
id advance of agricultural science to 
a slow walk. if not stop it complete- 


ly.” 


Before You | 
Invest Further — 
Learn About 
-PRATER’S: 
ENGINEERING 
HELPS 


FREE ENGINEERING ASSISTANCE COUPON 


RUSH full details of this valuable free PRATER service 
AT NO OBLIGATION TO ME. 


Feed men and others were called 
upon to hammer home in all ways 
and in all places the value and nec- 
essary use of agricultural chemicals 
in the production of food. “With a 
convinced, understanding and well in- 
formed consuming public,” said Dr. 
White-Stevens, “the false claims and 
libelous clamor of the lunatic fringe 
will face away from the halls of Con- 
gress and the state legislations, and a 
more reasonable attitude towards the 
functions of technical agriculture and 
food production will surely prevail.” 

Dr. White-Stevens told of the im- 
mense investment involved in re- 
search and development and safety- 
testing of new chemicals. The whole 
process takes at least two years, and 
usually more, and the cost averages 
more than $2 million per new com- 
pound. When new chemicals are re- 
leased for use, their potential haz- 
ards to human health are not only 
less, but better understood than many 
of those which occur in so-called nat- 
ural foods 


Fossil-Formed Rock 


as Supplement 


PHOENIX—Diatomite, a siliceous 
rock formed by fossils, is now being 
used as a feeding supplement, stock- 
holders of American Diatomes, Inc., 
here, were told at a recent special 
meeting. 

John A. Cuneo, president, said that 
American Diatomes is enlarging its 
_operation to produce this new feeding 
supplement and other products from 
diatomite. He said that the firm plans 
expenditure of several million dollars 
during the next few years on expan- 
sion. 

Mr. Cuneo estimated that on one 
fifth of the firm’s holdings near San 
Manuel, Ariz., there are reserves of 
163,800,000 tons of high grade diato- 
mite. The company now operates the 
only commercial mine in the state. 

Stockholders elected Mr. Cuneo 
president, succeeding Dr. A. V. Par- 
tipillo, Chicago, who remains as 
chairman of the board and chief ex- 
ecutive officer. Other officers elected 
were: Paul E. Cook, vice president 
and secretary, and William O. Wood, 
vice president and treasurer. 

Directors elected were Walter 


Scheifetz, Jan Oostermeyer, Vido C. 
Mazzone, Russell A. Lyons, Jr., 
Arthur T. LaPrade, Jr., and Mrs. 
' Mary Ellen Graham, all of Phoenix, 
| and Dr. J. L. Wilkey of Chicago. 


Survey Shows Use of 
Cotton Bags for Feed 


MEMPHIS—Cotton bags are used 
for packaging by 61% of feed manu- 
facturers who responded to a survey 
by the National Cotton Council of 
America, the council has reported. 

Executives of 308 member compa- 
nies of the American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. revealed that 65% 
of those packaging in cotton use both 
dress print and plain sheeting bags. 
Twenty-five per cent offer dress 
print bags only, and 10% plain bags 
only. 

Manufacturers responding to the 
survey distribute feed in cotton bags 
in 44 states, with heaviest concen- 
tration in the Carolinas, Georgia, 
Florida, Texas, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Mississippi, Alabama, Louisi- 
ana, Maryland. Arkansas and Wis- 
consin. 

Eighty-nine per cent of responding 
companies with feed distribution in 
southern states use cotton bags for 
packaging. More than three fourths 
of these use both plain and dress 
print bags. 

Questionnaires, mailed at the re- 
quest of the Textile Bag Manufac- 
turers Assn., were designed to ac- 
quaint feed manufacturers with in- 
quiries received by the council from 
women asking where they can buy 
products packaged in cotton bags, it 
was explained 

Of the 39% of manufacturers re- 
porting they do not sell feed in cotton 
bags, a “substantial number” indicat- 
ed their business had shifted to bulk 
distribution, according to the coun- 
cil. Others said they package in paper 
and returnable burlap bags because 
of economy. At least 14% expressed 
interest in offering at least one item 
packaged in cotton bags. 

A similar survey of the flour in- 
dustry is planned for the near fu- 
ture. From the surveys, the counci 
will compile a list of areas where 
cotton bags are distributed. The list 
will be furnished to fair superintend- 
ents to use in response to queries 
from women wishing to obtain bags 
for entering the National Cotton Bag 
Sewing Contest. 
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1961-62 Analysis and Feed Value Tables 
For Beef Cattle and Sheep Rations 


The two tables which appear on 
the four following pages list the in- 
gredient composition and estimated 
feed value for common feedstuffs 
likely to be included in the concen- 
trate portion of fattening rations for 
beef cattle and sheep. 

It should be understood that av- 
erage values of feed composition are 
used. Thus, some “horse sense” is 
necessary in applying the figures to 
individual feeding situations. 

These tables were developed after 
consulting the 22nd edition of “Feeds 
and Feeding” by F. B. Morrison and 
associates; exhaustive compilation of 


By 


DR. 
SPENCER 
H. 
MORRISON 


feedstuffs by the Committee on Feed 
Composition of the National Research 
Council, and the author’s evaluation 


of college experiments regarding 
composition and feeding value of beef 
cattle and sheep fattening ration in- 
gredients. 

Estimates of value, based on rea- 
sonable information, 
some instances where actual scientif- 
ic data on a particular feedstuff may 
still be lacking. In several instances, 
figures have been changed from the 
1960-61 tables to conform with new 
information. 

Estimates of “feed value” 
No one should 
are precise 


are only 
a guide 
figures 


these under all 


are included in | 


assume that | 


| 
| 
| 
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feeding conditions. While the values 
are reasonably accurate for feeding 
rations, they cannot be transposed 
directly to cattle or sheep which are 
receiving large amounts of roughage. 
Nor can they be used with accuracy 
for animals being “roughed through” 
the winter. 

Furthermore, since many medium 
and a few high-protein supplements 
may be used as grain replacements, 
they are not only evaluated in terms 
of value compared with soybean meal 
but also as replacement for No. 2 
yellow corn. 


SLEEP 


...if you learn how to guard 
yourself against cancer. 

Your best long term in- 
surance against cancer is to 
see your doctor every year 
fora thorough health check- 
up, no matter how well you 
may feel. 

Your best day-to-day in- 
surance against cancer is to 
see your doctor immediately 
if you have any one of can- 
cer’s seven danger signals 
that lasts more than two 
weeks. 

1) Unusual bleeding or 

discharge 

2) A lump or thickening 

in the breast or else- 
where 

8) A sore that does not 

heal 

4) Change in bowel or 

biadder habits 

5) Hoarseness or cough 

6) Indigestion or diffi- 

culty in swallowing 

7) Change in a wart or 

mole 

For more information, 
call your local Unit of the 
American Cancer 
Society or write to 
“Cancer” in care of 
your local post office. 


® 
AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY | 


DON’T LET THIS HAPPEN TO YOU! 


Distributed in the U.S.A. for Philips Roxane, Inc. by 


BOWMAN FEED PRODUCTS, ING., 


13160 Ortley Place, Van Nuys, California 
600 South Michigan, Chicago 5, Illinois 


CHARLES BOWMAN & CO. 


220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


PESEARCH Fi 
pproved for 


VITAMIN D 
pon periodic 
tests 


OTHER BOWMAN PRODUCTS 


YEAST 
Hickory Smoked Yeast 
Primary (Torulopsis utilis) 
Powders—Flakes—Extracts— 
Concentrates—Hydrolysates 
Vitab 
B-Complex Extract 
Brewers’ (Sacchromyces cerevisiae) 
PURE VEGETABLE 
EXTRACT COLORS 
Yellow—Red Orange 
ENZYMES 
T.S. 3 for Greasetrap and 
Septic Tanks 
ALGIT 
Norwegian Kelp Meal 


Bakers’ Specialties 
Digestive Pharmaceuticals 
Chlorophyll 

Phytol 

Carotene 

Xanthophyll 

Anti-Oxidant (BHT) 
Hydropoid 


ae 

Va 
| 
| 
100 483.4 
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FEEDSTUFFS 


AVERAGE ANALYSIS TABLE FOR 
COMMON INGREDIENTS OF FATTENING RATIONS—BEEF CATTLE AND SHEEP 


Copyright 1961, THE MILLER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


% % % % % Mg. /ib 1U/Ib. % % 
Concentrates: Grains and Low-Protein {aterials: 
Alfalfa meal, 13% sun-cured, good quality ... 90.7 14.3 1.7 29.5 36.1 1.38 .29 9.5 15833 49.7 10.0 
Almond hulls, dried ...........0ceeeeeeees 88.4 3.8 3.6 9.7 65.4 ? ? ? ? 66.2 0.4 
Apple pomace, dried ...........eeeeeeeees 8996 43 46 152 635 .10 09 ? 2 64.5 1.6 
Barley, common feed grade, not including 
Pacific Coast States ........cccccceces 89.3 11.8 1.9 6.2 66.2 .06 39 0.2 383 75.6 10.0 
89.9 8.7 1.9 5.7 71.0 .06 33 0 0 78.8 6.9 
Bast 91.2 8.8 0.6 19.6 58.7 .69 .08 0.1 167 68.7 4.1 
Beet pulp, with molasses, dried ............. 92.2 8.9 0.5 15.2 61.8 57 07 on) 0(?) 72.4 5.9 
Buckwheat, ordinary varieties .............. 88.0 10.3 2.3 10.7 62.8 .09 31 0 62.2 74 
9.0 62 34 116 625 204 167. 67.0 3.3 
85.0 8.7 3.9 2.0 69.2 02 27 1.3 2167 80.1 6.7 
86.1 7.4 3.2 8.0 66.2 .04 22 1833 73.2 5.4 
Corn, snapped or ear corn chops with husks... 89.3 7.8 3.0 10.5 65.3 .06* .20° 2.4 4000 69.1 4.4 
Hominy feed, yellow, 5% fat .............. 89.9 10.6 6.5 4.7 65.4 .05 Se 3.1 5167 83.9 7.5 
89.8 11.0 2.9 1.7 72.6 .03 31 oA? 283 81.6 8.9 
89.2 10.0 2.6 69 66.4 .08 .27 667* 68.0 6.3 
89.0 10.9 3.0 2.3 70.7 03 .28 167 79.4 8.5 
89.6 9.2 2.5 70 8664.6 .26 3 500 74.3 7.0 
80.5 8.4 0 0 62.0 02 0 0 60.8 4.4 
Molasses, cane or blackstrap, most grades .... 73.4 3.0 0 0 61.7 66 .08 0 0 53.7 0 
BE, GED cccvccccdsessscccesncoces 70.4 4.1 0.2 0 6i.5 1.08 .08 0 0 53.6 0 
58.3 0.5 0 0 55.6 1.48 .02 0 0 48.4 0 
Oat mill feed, usual grade (oat mill by-product) 93.6 4.1 4.5 31.5 51.0 18 .20 oll 167 36.8 2.7 
Oats, not including Pacific Coast States ...... 90.2 12.0 4.6 11.0 58.6 .09 33 0 0 70.1 9.4 
91.2 9.0 5.4 11.0 62.1 11 39 0 0 72.2 7.0 
Potatoes, dried white vars. ..........sseeees 91.4 9.7 0.3 2.1 75.0 07 .20 0 0 70.4 3.5 
90.2 49 0.9 3.3 77.0 15 14 32.2 53667 72.7 0.7 
90.8 124 136 116 399 08 136 ? 67.4 8.4 
90.9 14.3 3.1 12.0 47.9 12 1.48 ? ? 55.3 9.7 
88.8 79 1.8 9.0 64.9 08 32 ? ? 70.2 6.0 
89.8 12.8 13.4 2.7 51.0 05 1.18 ? ? 81.5 9.7 
89.5 12.6 1.7 2.4 70.9 10 33 .04 67 76.5 10.0 
~ Screenings, grain, usual commercial ......... 90.4 13.1 54 161 46.1 45* 40° ? ? 565 8.5 
PP eee ee 92.2 9.7 1.5 37.2 40.0 38 19 ? ? 54.6 4.5 
Soybran flakes (special process) ............. 89.0 10.2 2.9 31.6 40.7 Bag 1S° ? ? 63.4 5.6 
Spelt and Emmer ..... 91.1 12.1 1.9 9.8 63.6 04* 33 0(?) 0(?) 72.2 9.7 
Wheat, hard spring, chiefly northern plains states 90.1 15.8 2.2 2.5 67.8 04 40 0 0 80.7 13.3 
Wheat, hard winter, chiefly southern plains states 89.4 13.5 1.8 2.8 69.2 05 42 0 0 79.6 11.3 
Wheat, soft winter, Mississippi Valley & eastern 89.2 10.2 1.9 2.1 73.2 07 42 0 0 80.1 8.6 
Wheat, soft, Pacific Coast states ............ 89.1 9.9 2.0 2.7 72.6 03 34 0 0 79.9 8.3 
Medium Protein Materials: 
Alfalfa meal, 17% dehydrated ............. 92.8 17.5 2:3 24.5 38.3 1.58 .26 42.4+ 70667+ 54.4 12.3 
91.4 18.6 1.1 17.6 36.0 ? ? ? ? 52.3 8.2 
90.2 22.9 1.4 4.2 57.3 av ? ? 78.7 20.2 
Brewers grains, dried, over 25% protein ...... 93.0 27.5 6.5 14.2 41.1 .29 48 ? ? 67.1 22.0 
Brewers grains, dried, below 25% protein..... 92.8 23.3 6.2 15.6 43.7 26° 45° ? ? 61.9 16.8 
Brewers grains, dried, from California barley.. 91.1 20.0 5.7 18.1 43.6 .26* .36* ? ? 60.8 15.6 
82.2 25.3 3.0 15.3 27.6 ? ? ? ? 79.6 19.4 
Coconut off meal, solvent ......cccccccccces 91.1 21.4 2.4 13.3 47.4 .25* .75* ? ? 68.6 18.2 
Corn gluten feed, all analyses .............. 90.3 24.8 2.5 7.2 48.1 41 80 3.8 6333 74.1 21.3 
Distillers dried corn grains, without solubles .. 94.4 26.1 8.9 12.8 44.2 ll 48 1.4 2333 84.0 19.1 
Distillers dried corn grains, with solubles ..... 92.9 26.6 9.8 9.2 42.6 16 74 1.7 2833 82.1 19.4 
Distillers dried rye grains ................. 92.3 244 5.6 115 483 13 43 ? 2? 59.1 14.6 
Distillers dried sorghum grains ............. 94.0 28.0 7.4 13.9 40.0 15 -77 7 ? 79.7 20.4 
Distillers dried wheat grains ............... 93.7 28.7 6.1 13.0 42.2 OS 55 ? ? 78.4 21.0 
91.3 25.5 y 4.1 46.4 0.33 1.39 0.3+ 500+ 77.1 20.1 
91.6 22.0 1.1 5.9 59.8 17 | ? ? 79.1 18.9 
EP 060560500050 cocssvcene 88.0 24.0 0.5 15.0 ? ? ? ? ? ? ? 
Safflower seed oi] meal, poorly hulled ....... 94.0 23.7 5.6 27.1 32.9 .23 71 ? ? 65.1 21.7* 
Safflower seed oil meal, poorly hulled solvent.. 93.8 21.8 1.0 26.9 40.1 18° -60* ? ? 52.6 19.2 
Sunflower seed cake, from unhulled seed, solvent 89.2 ? ? ; 
Wheat bran, all analyses .............0000: 
Wheat mixed feed, all analyses ............ 
Wheat standard middlings ................. 


High Pretein Supplements: 


Nitrogen Total 


Nitrogen Total 
INGREDIENT Metter Protein Calcium Vitomia A ‘Nutrients Protein 
% % % % % 1U/Ib. % % 
Corn gluten meal, all analyses ............. 91.6 43.2 2.2 3.8 38.9 .14 41 7.4 12333 79.7 36.7 
Cottonseed feed, below 36% protein ..... soo TBA 34.6 6.3 14,1 31.5 Be .64 0 0 65.4 27.0 
Cottonseed oil meal or cake, 36% protein grade, 

hydraulic or expeller .............+... 92.6 36.1 5.4 14.4 30.9 .18* .80* 0 0 64.4 28.2 
Cottonseed oil meal or cake, 41% protein guar- 

antee, hydraulic or expeller ........... 92.9 41.6 6.0 10.7 28.1 .20 1.11 Jl 167 71.7 33.3 
Cottonseed oil meal or cake, 41% protein solvent 91.5 41.1 2.1 11.0 31.1 15 1.10 0 0 63.3 32.5 
Feathers, hydrolyzed poultry .............. 94.6 87.4 2.9 0.6 0 60 40 0 0 63.8 61.2 
Linseed oil meal, old process (exp. or hyd.), 

kod 91.1 35.2 4.6 8.9 36.7 | 86 .14 233 75.5 31.5 
Linseed oil meal, solvent, 36% protein grade.. 91.0 36.6 1.0 9.3 38.3 40 83 ? ? 70.3 30.7 
Peanut oil meal, expeller, with hulls, usual grade, 

93.4 45.3 6.8 12.6 23.7 17 57 A 167 76.0 40.3 
Peanut oil meal, solvent, with hulls, usual grade, 

ae 93.0 47.1 14.9 25.0 .20 65 ? ? 68.5 41.9 
90.0 37.9 18.0 5.0 24.5 ag 59 4 677 87.6 33.7 
Soybean oil meal, exp. or hyd., all analyses ... 91.0 44.0 4.9 $3 30.0 27 .63 - 167 77.9 36.9 
Soybean oil meal, solvent, all analyses ....... 90.4 45.7 1.3 5.9 31.4 .29 64 a 167 78.1 42.0 
Soybean oil meal, dehulled, solvent ......... 91.7 50.4 1.0 3.2 31.0 26 62 ? ? 79.4 46.4 
Sunflower seed meal, from well-hulled seed ... 94.3 49.5 4.9 5.4 28.6 .26 1.22 ? ? 70.8 45.0 
Certain Roughages and Roughage-Like Materials 

Sometimes Included in Fattening Rations 

as Substitutes for Grain in Limited Amounts: 

tase 90.4 23 0.4 32.1 54.0 .04 500 45.7 0 
90.8 3.9 0.9 45.0 38.4 13 .06 0 0 43.7 0 
90.3 6.7 1.5 33.1 41.3 ? ? ? ? 41.9 
92.8 4.6 1.4 29.2 $1.3 .20 ? ? 31.7 1.5 
cose 92.9 2.9 1.0 32.6 50.5 ? ? ? ? 30.7 0.5 
92.3 6.7 1.2 60.4 19.6 .25 06 4 677 18.8 1.6 
Moerison the Tables of FEEDS AND FEEDING by F. B. Morrison and associates, 22nd edition, 3rd printing, published 1959 by 


FEEDSTUFFS 


ESTIMATED FEED VALUE TABLE OF VARIOUS INGREDIENTS FOR FATTENING CATTLE AND SHEEP 


Copyright 1961, THE MILLER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Note: In all-pelleted rations, many of the listed feed ingredients of lower quality will 
often have higher grain replacement values for cattle, and especially for fattening lambs. 


Volue for lambs as replace- Value for protein source feeds 
ment for No. 2 corn on an when fed at levels only neces- 


Level advised as grain or grain Value for cattle as reploce- equal poun e basis (some te balance ration & mixed 
INGREDIENT replacement portion of ment for No. 2 corn on — s"probebly satisfactory with other good protein feed s. 
ration an equal poundage fattening ewes if have Expressed as cent of 45% 


basis good mouths) solvent soybean oil meal 
for d 


Grains and Low Protein Materials: Percent Percent Percent 
= Note: Recent evidence indicates 
that some rolled or flaked whole 
grains may have higher values 
than listed below if fed in high- 
concentrate fattening rations 
for cattle. 


Alfalfa meal, 13% suncured, 55 or less (in limited amts. 
good quality .......+.+++++- cattle, all pelleted diets 20-50 55-60 55-60 as protein supplement— 
5% maximum in mix). 


lambs, all pelleted diets 60-80 25-30 (over 5% in mix) 


Almond hulls, dried ......-.--- 0-30 75-80 65-70 
Apple pomace, dried .......+.++ 0-35 78-85 75-82 
Barley, not inc. P.C. .........- 0-100 88-90+ 87 
Barley, Pacific Coast .........-- 0-100 86-88 + 86 
Beet pulp, dried .......---++++- 0-50 88-95 87-93 
Beet pulp, w. mol., dried ....... 0-50 88-95 86-92 
Buckwheat, ord. var. ......-..- 0-30 75-85 85-90 
Citrus pulp, dried .........-++- 0-50 (maximum) 80-88 80-85 
Corn, No. 2 yellow ........+-+- 0-100 100 for whole corn, up 100 whole 
to 8-9 mos. age 98 ground 
100 for whole corn if 
pigs follow or if 
ground corn 
95-97 if whole and no 
pigs follow 
Corn (high moisture-harvested at 
dent stage) 25-30% moisture. 
Grind or roll if hogs do not 
follow cattle ..........+-00- 0-100 100-110 95-105 
Corn and cob meal ............ 0-100 85-92 90-95 
Corn and cob meal (high moisture, 
harvested at dent stage, 25- 
30% moisture). Must be ground 
or rolled if hogs do not follow 
Corn, snapped or ear corn 
chops w. husks ...........- 0-100 715 100 
Hominy feed, yellow .........-- 0-75 95-98 99-100 
Kafir grain ......02scceececees 0-100 90-92 95 


Kafir head chops ........+-+++> 0-100 70 75 
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alue for lambs as replace- ‘al 
ment for No. 2 corm on an 
waar 
Milo grain (or sorghum grains) ... 0-100 90-95 96 
head CROPS 0-100 73 78 
CEE sccvepeveceesees 0-25 75-95 in limited amts. 75-92 in limited amts. 
25-45 50-75 if overfed 50-75 if overfed 
Molasses, cane or blackstrap .... 0-45 same values as for beet same values as for beet 
molasses molasses 
ers 0-35 70-85 in limited amts. 70-85 in limited amts. 


Oat mill feed (oat mill by-prod.). . 0-25 
0-35 (for best grades) 

Gate, B.C. 0-35 

35-100 
Potatoes, dried white vars. ...... 0-35 

35-50 (when cheap) 
Potatoes, dried sweet ........... 0-50 

50-100 (when cheap) 
Rice bran and rice bran, solvent. . 0-35 
Rice grain, rough rice ......... 0 to -50 

0 to -100 

50-100 
0-30 
cc 0-50 (best to mix w. other gr.) 


Screenings, refuse usual grade 
(grind fine to prevent spread of 
noxious weed seeds) ........ 


0-35 cattle 
0-75 sheep 


Sorghum grains, dry ........... See milo grain—values similar 
Sorghum grains (high moisture— 


25-30% moisture). Grind—do 


45-70 if overfed 
60-75 
25-30 


92 


80-85 
(Values similar to oats, 
not inc. P. C.) 
95-98 
90-95 
95-98 
85-92 
67-75 
85-95 (if ground) 


65-80 (if ground) 
88-95 
80-85 


85-95 in limited amts. 


45-75 in larger amts. 
values highest if pelleted 


45-70 if overfed 
60-75 
25-30 


100 if fed with good 
roughage & full fed 
free-choice 

85 if fed on equal 
poundage basis 

75-80 


100 (if ground—not over 
% of mix) 
55-75 (if over % of mix) 
88-95 
65 


82, heavy screenings 
(pelleted) 

75, light screenings 
(pelleted) 


mot feed whole ............. 0-100 95-100+ 98-105 
Soybean mill feed ............. 0-20 55-65 65 
Soybran flakes (special process) .. 0-35(?) 80-88(?) 85(?) 
amd 0-30 85-90 (grind) 85 
30-70 70-85 (grind) 70-85 
Wheat, hard spring, chiefly 
0-50 (usually advised) 100-103 85 
50-100 (in experienced hands) 
Wheat, hard winter, chiefly 
0-50 (usually advised) 95-97 85 
50-100 (in experienced hands) 
Wheat, soft winter, Miss. 
Valley and eastern .......... 0-50 (usually advised) 96-98 85 
50-100 (in experienced hands) 
Wheat, soft, Pacific Coast ...... 0-50 (usually advised) 95-97 84 
50-100 (in experienced hands) 
Animal and vegetable fats (in- 0-5% maximum for cattle 
edible grease, etc.): 0-24% % maximum for sheep 175-180+ 175+ 
Note: Mix with molasses for 
increased palatability. 
Wet materials sometimes used as grain replacements: 
Beet pulp, wet ..........+eeees 0-70 10-20 10-20 
(care taken to guard against 
phosphorus deficiency) 
Brewers grains, wet (feed quickly 
or store in silo with 25 Ib. salt 
Per 0-35 13-15 13-15 
Cull carrots (stored more 
0-(20-25) 10-15 10-15 
Potatoes, fresh white vars. 
0-35 20-25 20-25 
35-75 18-22 not recommended 
Potatoes, fresh sweet .......... 0-50 25-33 25-33 
50-80 22-30 not recommended 
Alfalfa meal, 17% dehyd. cattle, all pelleted diets, 20-50 60-65 60-65 not over 5% of mix. Value 
(Should be stabilized with suit- higher if ration is de- 
able anti-oxidant, i.e., Santo- ficient in vit. A and/or 
quin) carotene 
sheep, all pelleted diets, 60-80 30-35 when used as pro- 
tein supplement at level of 
over 5% of total mix 
Avocado off meal 0-20 60-65 60-65 20 
Beans, field or navy 
(Should be cleaned and cooked 
if possible. Use less if not 
0-17.5 cattle 70-85 
0-25 sheep 72-90 45-50 
Brewers grain, 25% prot., dried. . 0-35 85-88 + 98 55-62+ 
Brewers gr., less than 25%, dried. 0-35 82-85+ 95 48-58+ 
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we for protein source feeds 
¢ fed at levels only neces- 
ly to balance ration & mixed 
other good protein feeds. 
ressed as cent of 45% 
solvent oil meal 
P value—pound for pound 
‘ 
95-98 
not advised 
95-98 
not advised 
75 
4 
f 
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Value for lambs as replace- Value for protein source feeds 
ment for No. 2 corn on an when fed at levels only neces- 


Level advised as grain or n Value for cattle as replace- equal poundage basis (some to bolance ration & mixed 
INGREDIENT ment for No. 2 corn on Values probably satisfactory, with other good protein feeds. 
ration an equal poundage for fattening ewes if have Expressed as cent of 45% 

basis good mouths) solvent ean oil meal 


volue—pound for pound 


0-35 82-85 + 95 45-55+ 


y 
Celery tops, dehyd., dried ...... 0-30 85-90 ? 50 (but only advised in 
limited amounts — 15% 
maximum of ration) 


Coconut oi! meal, solvent ....... 0-50 85-88 85-88 50-60 + 
Corn gluten feed, all anal. ....... 0-25 80-88 + 85-90 50-62+ 
. 50-100 (if very cheap) 80-82 82-85 
Dist. dr. grains (corn), without 
0-35 80-85 + 102 50-55+ cattle 
85 lambs 
Dist. dr. grains (corn), with solubles 0-35 80-85 + 102 50-55+ cattle 
91 lambs 
Dist. dr. rye grains ...........-. 0-35 73-75 + 90 35-40 cattle 
65 lambs 
Dist. dr. sorghum grains ........ 0-35 78-80 + 98 50-55+ cattle 
85 lambs 
Distillers dried solubles ........ 0-35 80-85 + 102 55-65 
0-40 100 (ground) 100 45-50+ 
Poultry house litter ............ 0-25 10-40 10-40 50-55 
Value highest if pelleted 
Safflower seed oil meal, 52+ 
Safflower seed oil meal, 50+ 
poorly hulled, solvent ....... 
Sunflower seed cake, from 30-35 
unhulled seed, solvent ...... 50 (but only advised in 
Tomato pulp, dried ............ 0-30 85-90 ? limited amounts — 15% 
maximum of ration) 
Wheat bran, all anal. ........... 0-35 cattle 65-80+ 80+ 30 
0-15 lambs Value highest if pelleted 
Wheat mixed feed, all anal. ..... 0-35 cattle 70-85 + 82+ 30 
0-15 lambs Value highest if pelleted 
0-35 cattle 70-85 + 82 30 
0-15 lambs Value highest if pelleted 
High Protein Supplements: 
Alfalfa seed screenings - ground 60-70+ 
(or other good quality legumes, (when used as not more 
such as clover, lespedeza, tre- than % of prot. in ration) 
Corn gluten meal, all anal. ...... 90 cattle 
100 lambs 
Cottonseed feed, below 36% ....0-100 when very cheap & care taken 
to provide Ca & Vit. A for cattle 80 77 
0-100 when very cheap for lambs fed 
with alfalfa hay for 90-100 days only 73 83 
Cottonseed oil meal or cake, 
41% prot., hyd. or exp. ..... 0-100 when very cheap & care taken 
to provide Ca & Vit. A for cattle 96 92-93+ cattle 
0-100 when very cheap for lambs fed 
with alfalfa hay for 90-100 days only 88 100 lambs w. legume hay 
Cottonseed oil meal or cake, 
36% prot., hyd. or exp. ...... 0-100 when very cheap & care taken 
to provide Ca & Vit. A for cattle 86 80+ cattle 
0-100 when very cheap for lambs fed 
with alfalfa hay for 90-100 days only 80 87 lambs with legume hay 
Cottonseed oil meal or cake, 
41% prot., solvent ........... 0-100 when very cheap & care taken 
to provide Ca & Vit. A for cattle 90 85+ cattle 
0-100 when very cheap for lambs fed , 
with alfalfa hay for 90-100 days only 85 98 lambs with legume hay 
Feathers, hyd. poultry ......... 175-180 
Linseed oil meal, o.p., all anal... . 120-140 cattle, 100 lambs 
Linseed oil meal, solv., 36% prot.. 115-135 cattle, 100 lambs 
Peanut oil meal, exp., w. hulls, 
Peanut oil meal, solv., w. hulls, 
89+ cattle, 98 lambs 
Soybeans, whole .............. 94 calves, 96 older cattle 
100 lambs 
Soybean oil meal, exp. or hyd., 
Soybean oil meal, solv., 
Soybean oil meal, dehulled, solv.. . 108 
Certain Roughages and Roughage- 
Like Materials Sometimes In- 
cluded in Fattening Rations as 
Substitutes for Grain in Limited 
Amounts: 
cattle, 20-40 50 with efficient rations 60 with efficient rations 
sheep, 0-20 
Cottonseed hulls .............- Usually classified as a roughage, worth slightly less than a grass hay and about two thirds of value of alfalfa hay for 
cattle. For sheep one third of value of alfalfa hay and not usually recommended. 
Gin trash, cotton .............- Equal in value to cottonseed hulls. 
Feed value somewhat lower than oat mill by-product. 
Oat huller feed ..........++++- Feed value somewhat lower than oat mill by-product. 
Peanut hulls ........ Sere ee Must be ground fine to be consumed readily, do not use to form any large part of ration—value less than cotton- 


seed hulls. 


Brewers gr., dried, from Calif. 
| 
5 
2 
4 
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ILLINOIS MILL 


(Continued from page 18) 


can tell our customers. He also ac- 
companies the Supersweet salesman 
on resale work. Farmers like this 
outside selling service, and they tell 
us so.” 

Mr. DeBlieck, too, does his share 
of feeder educational! work right in 
the mill. He makes a point of asking 
farmers about their feeding projects, 
and often counsels them on various 
feeds to use. 

About 75% of the customers pick 
up their feed at the mill. They re- 
ceive a $1.50 per ton discount for 
this. The firm’s bulk truck also often 
delivers five loads per day. 

“We ran 157,000 lb. of feed through 
the mill one day during a _ recent 
1,400-ton month,” Mr. DeBlieck com- 
mented. “We use about 1,000 bu. 
corn per day. This amount of feed 
can’t keep moving unless you have 
proper customer confidence, financing 
and proper delivery and feed per- 
formance.” 


Financing Program 

This brought him to an explanation 
of point four in the feed selling pro- 
gram—financing purchases for cus- 
tomers. 

Many customers with good credit 
need financing, he commented. Some 
farmers raise 400-700 head of hogs, 
and such numbers require a lot of 
feed from birth to market. 

Mr. DeBlieck talks over financing 
of feed purchases with his customers, 
gets their credit rating and then tells 
them about the Supersweet finance 
program. This program covers a six 
months period on hogs and 12 months 
on cattle. The finance plan costs the 
farmer $1 per ton and also costs the 
dealer $1 per ton for the above men- 
tioned time periods. The interest 
starts the day the feed goes out—not 
after 30 days. 

“About one third of our feed vol- 
ume is done under this finance plan,” 
says Mr. DeBlieck. 

Appreciation Dinner 

Mr. DeBlieck is one feed man who 
places a high value upon customer 
appreciation. (point 5). Therefore, 
once a year he stages an appreciation 
dinner for customers at a local hall. 
Usually 200-or more farmers attend. 
There is good entertainment, some 
music—but no feed selling, says Mr. 
DeBlieck. “We just want all custom- 
ers te come together and enjoy a 
wonderful meal at our expense to 
show them we appreciate their busi- 
ness.” 

Mr. DeBlieck also uses Supersweet 
premiums (point 6) in his promotion 
campaign. He has a large wall area 
for display of such premiums in his 
farm store. “Customers like premi- 
ums very much,” he states. ‘“They’ll 
study the points they get for feed and 
farm supply purchases very careful- 


OF THOSE WHO 
ANT THE FINEST 
AT REASONABLE COST! 
W.-W. Rotter mitts 
HAMMER MILLS 
W-W GRINDER CORP. 


2957 No. Market, 
Wichite 19, 


MEDICATE WISELY! 


@ Fight Disease & Stress 
@ Build Healthy Birds 
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Let us figure the 
cost of CDP delivered 
to your plant 
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Basic Reasons 
why YOU should 
use CDP 


Test after test proves Smith-Douglass CDP to be the 


QUALITY MOST CONSISTENT feed phosphorus supplement. Con- 


tinuing nutritional tests prove that CDP is as good as or 


better than other feed phosphorus supplements. 


You are assured a continual supply of highly-available- 


SERVICE phosphorus, low-fluorine CDP. 


Smith-Douglass service will please you. 


CDP is the lowest cost, quality phosphorus product avail- 
VALUE able. All the phosphorus is biologically usable. With every 
shipment, you receive Integrity and Quality in Phosphorus. 


GUARANTEED UNIFORM ANALYSIS 


PHOSPHORUS CALCIUM FLUORINE 
CDP 2% min. 31.0% min. | 0.18% max. 
34.0% rrvax. 


Screen analysis: All through 14 mesh; 80% on 200 
mesh, plus or rninus 5%. 


CDP IS A PRODUCT OF THE 


SMITH-DOUGLASS 


COMPANY, INC.+ NORFOLK 1, VIRGINIA 
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MIXER—An Osco Feed Service em- 
ployee is shown operating a Kelly- 
Duplex mixer at the Illinois mill. 
Good personnel is one of the factors 
owner Elmer DeBlieck considers es- 
sential to successful operation of the 
firm. 


ly. We have found this premium pro- 
gram very worthwhile. 

“Another reason why this business 
is making a profit is that my men 
know their jobs and are loyal and in- 
terested in our progress,” says Mr. 
DeBlieck, enlarging on point 3 of his 
plan. He frequently talks over new 
products, service and feed problems 
with his men and sees to it that they 
get all the cooperation possible from 
the executive angle. 


Mill Equipment 

Equipment in the custom mill in- 
cludes a 75 h.p. Jacobson hammermill 
with 25 h.p. on the blower, a two- 
ton Kelly Duplex mixer and a three- 
ton Kelly Duplex. There is also a 
Roskamp roller, a Roskamp cracker, 
a Kelly Duplex molasses blender, Tri- 
umph sheller, Burrows weigh buggy 
and a Fairbanks weigh buggy. The 
scale is 15-ton capacity. The mill has 
7%4-ton concentrate bin and 10 oth- 
er bins with a total storage capacity 
of 10,000 bu. 

“We also have a grain bank serv- 
ice which farmers like,” says Mr. De- 
Blieck. “If the farmer puts in grain 
and takes out whole grain the charge 
is 2¢ per bu. But if he uses the grain 
in his grinding and mixing program 
at the mill, there is no storage 
charge. We have a grain drier and 
last year dried over 100,000 bu. corn. 
We charge l¢ per point for drying. 
Much of the corn we took in for dry- 
ing had 30% moisture content. This 
shows why a grain drier is necessary 
in a feed mill operation.” 

By keeping his eye on all depart- 
ments of his business, Mr. DeBlieck 
is able to manage his feed mill in 
such a way as to bring satisfaction 
to many customers and a profit to 
himself. 
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Signs of Fewer Turkeys 


in 1962 Posted 


By Observers at Convention in Arkansas 


By DAVID MARTIN 
Feedstuffs Special Correspondent 

RUSSELLVILLE, ARK. — What's 
ahead in 1962 for the turkey indus- 
try? 

That was the critical riddle on the 
minds of delegates attending the an- 
nual show and convention of the Ar- 
kansas Turkey Federation at Arkan- 
sas Polytechnic College here. 

Any positive answers to the enigma 
were clouded by talk of marketing 
orders, losses and uncertainty. So, no 
one offered much in the way of pre- 
dictions—not for publication, at least. 

As might be expected, the big ques- 
tion mark hangs over the problem of 
the proposed marketing order which 
would limit supplies of eggs and tur- 
keys. Producers, feed men and inte- 
grators seem to be confused about 
the future of the industry., Some of 


them are fearful of government inter- 
vention. 
Heavy Losses 

Generally, however, those contact- 
ed during the convention seemed to 
agree that losses probably will be 
heavy this year, production will prob- 
ably be down somewhat next year 
and there may be a number of small 
operators forced out of the business. 

C. W. C. Aulsbury of Hot Springs, 
a General Mills, Inc., official, said his 
firm would cut back the number of 
birds it produced this year. He said 
that some companies may be forced 
out of the business by “losses running 
as high as $1 a head.” However, Mr. 
Aulsbury added that he would be 
afraid to make any kind of predic- 
tion about 1962. 

Ed Harms, of Russellville, another 
General Mills official, said he believes 


the 1962 turkey outlook depends on 
the outcome of the proposed market- 
ing orders. “I feel there will definite- 
ly be fewer birds on feed,” he said. 
“We produced about 107 million this 
year, and we only needed between 
80 million and 85 million. You know, 
we can keep birds in cold storage 
and still own them cheaper next fall 
than we can produce them. I believe 
a large number of birds will be car- 
ried over in storage, too.” 

Mr. Harms added, however, that 
he could tell more about the 1962 
situation when the sales from Christ- 
mas turkeys and the National Turkey 
Federation convention are over. 

Roy Ritter, of Springdale, regional 
manager for Hales & Hunter Co., 
said, “The control situation has 
everyone guessing. If the orders are 
enacted, we don’t know if they will 
cause operators to produce more or 
less birds.” 

He also declined to make a fore- 
cast concerning the coming year. 

Bob Bitter, manager of the Ralston 


INCREASE 


YOUR PAYLOAD 
and CUT COSTS 


ARE YOU PRESENTLY MAKING 


The following tonnages are cal- 
culated for a fully-equipped, 
standard wheelbase chassis (dual 
drive, 10-wheeler) mounting 16- 
18 ft. aluminum BULK’N’AIRE 
—and are based upon all axle, tire, 
and bridge formulae limitations 
as published by each state: 


BULK’N’ AIRE Legal Tonnage * 


Connecticut 16 
Delaware 13% 
Maine 1344 
Maryland 16 
Massachusetts 14 
New Hampshire 1514 
New Jersey 234 
New York 15 
North Carolina 14% 
Oregon 14 
Pennsylvania 15 
Rhode Island 1344 
Vermont 16 
Virginia 1344 
Washington 12% 


* With 40 lb./cu. ft. feeds 

In many cases FMC’s aluminum 
body has the volumetric capacity 
for larger loads than shown —per- 
mitting you to make these ton- 
nages with lighter feeds, as well 
as enabling greater payloads 
where local enforcement condi- 
tions permit. Check with us for 
an optimum sizeout, tailored to 
your situation and using the 
chassis of your choice. 


FMC’s ALUMINUM BULK’N’AIRE 
CAN GIVE YOU COST-CUTTING 
INCREASES OF 10-20% IN 
LEGAL PAYLOAD 


You’re throwing potential profits 
away if your pneumatic 10-wheelers 
aren’t hauling top legal payloads —as 
FMC’s aluminum BULK’N’AIRE 
can do. Maximum legal payloads, 
with efficient FMC BULK’N’AIRE 
units can cut your delivery costs, 
boost your competitive position, and 
often handle your delivery require- 
ments with fewer trucks, less overhead. 


FMC’s aluminum bodies are field- 
proven by 15 years’ service with feed 
men throughout the country — and 
are delivered “freight allowed’ to 
your area. Many local service and 
mounting points are available; check 
with us on your requirements. - 


FIELD-PROVEN FEATURES: 


Rear center discharge from airlock 


feeder. 


Virtually 100% body and conveyor 


system cleanout. 

No feed leakage. 

Exclusive paddle conveyor efficiently 
handles pellets without damage. 
Knife-action single sliding gate in each 
compartment ——_ metering or full 
cutoff of feed flow; enables unloading 
compartments in any sequence. 
Tank-top and ground-level gate con- 
trols provide convenience in opera- 
tion; line pressure can be ated 
from either position. 

FMC-designed airlock feeder pro- 
vides adjustable blades, for easy and 
inexpensive elimination of blowby 
resulting from service wear. 

Tank compartments sized to meet de- 
livery requirements of your operation. 
Wide sack decks running full length 
on both sides of tank. 


FMC’s BULK’N’AIRE with its light, 
rugged construction and all-mechan- 
ical design is your answer to maxi- 
mum legal payloads with least ton/ 
mile costs. In the long run, FMC BULK 
SYSTEMS COST LESS — BECAUSE THEY 
DO MORE, LAST LONGER! 
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LIGHT-WEIGHT BLOWER UNIT: 


A rugged, light-weight blower is 
mounted on truck frame for rigidity 
and direct PTO drive. The entire 
blower and conveyor system is pow- 
ered from a single PTO through 
exclusively mechanical drives (no 
hydraulics). 

An overload slip clutch protects air- 
lock and drives. An inlet filter-muffler 
for the blower gives quieter operation. 
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BULK TRANSPORT SYSTEMS SECTION : 
PACKING EQUIPMENT DIVISION OF FMC CORPORATION} 
Riverside, California — Overseas Sales: FMC International, P. O. Box 1178, San Jose, California, U.S.A. 8 
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Purina Co.’s plant at Springdale, 
commented: 

“I feel that it is still too early to 
tell what is coming up in 1962. We 
still don’t know what will happen to 
the breeder flock situation. If a large 
number of breeder flocks are sold, 
there will be fewer eggs produced. 
We will just have to wait until after 
Christmas and look at cold storage 
stocks to determine where we stand.” 

Mr. Bitter said that a great deal 
remains to be done yet. 


Many Opposed 

Many of those attending the con- 
vention said that on the basis of what 
they had read about the proposal for 
marketing orders they would be op- 
posed to them. Most expressed the be- 
lief that the government should stay 
out of the turkey industry and let 
it work out its own problems. 

However, M. C. Small, executive 
secretary of the National Turkey 
Federation echoed the thoughts of 
some that the government will prob- 
ably have to enter the situation to 
straighten it out. (See related story 
in this issue.) 

A large number of producers 
agreed that they could probably make 
good profits under the orders, but 
they said they were against any fur- 
ther government involvement in ag- 
riculture. 

Confusion might well be the by- 
word of the industry. Almost every- 
one is confused about the marketing 
orders and their possible effects. Feed 
men plan to cut back on their birds, 
but they don’t know just exactly how 
much. 

Hatcherymen are in a quandary 
about breeder flock size. They don’t 
know whether to cut back the size 
of their flocks or to hold them about 
steady. 

Producers are wondering if they 
will be able to obtain profitable con- 
tracts next year. Some are even won- 
dering if they will be able to get 
birds at all. 

Some observers said 1961 was the 
wrong year to enter the turkey busi- 
ness. 

Some feel that prices will remain 
low through 1962, especially so if 
cold storage stocks remain high after 
Christmas and if breeder flocks are 
not cut back. 

Pat Teague of Berryville, an Ar- 
kansas representative on the Nation- 
al Turkey Advisory Committee, said, 
“T’m tired of hearing about all of this 
promotion in the poultry industry 
about selling the housewife cheap 
meat. We have educated her to the 
fact that she can buy poultry prod- 
ucts cheaply, and now she has come 
to expect it.” 

Mr. Teague said he believes many 
problems would be solved if produc- 
tion was reduced. 

“T’ve been in the turkey business 
for 41 years,” he said, “and every 
year except 1948 prices have come 
down. I believe part of this can be 
traced to our constant advertising of 
a cheap chicken and a cheap turkey 
for every family. 

“The beef industry doesn’t do this, 
and it has had good prices.” 

Harold Snyder, president, Arkan- 
sas Valley Industries, Inc., Darda- 
nelle, predicted that the industry 
would make greater strides in solving 
its marketing problems in 1962. 
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Reports Alfalfa Hay 
Studies Conducted in 
Six Different States 


ST. LOUIS—Alfalfa hay has shown | 
and | 


apparent differences in protein 
crude fiber content when grown under 
similar conditions in six different 
States. 

Dr. C. P. Wilsie, agronomist at 
Iowa State University, Ames, was a 
member of a seven-man team con- 
ducting the study. He reported the 
finding at the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Society of Agronomy here. Kan- 
sas, Pennsylvania, Utah, Nebraska 
and North Carolina were the other 
states involved. C. H. Hanson of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture’s 
agricultural research service coordi- 
nated the work. 

Dr. Wilsie said the reasons for the 
differences between states are not 
completely known. They could be due 
to soil, climate or slight cultural and 
harvesting variations, he said. 

The study also found differences in 


protein and crude fiber content be- 
tween the two years of the test— 
1959 and 1960—in all locations. In 
general, Dr. Wilsie said, protein con- 
tent was higher and crude fiber low- 
er in 1960. 

Average crude protein content of 
the four varieties tested ranged from 
14.9% in the first cutting in Iowa in 
1959 to 28.2% in the second cutting 
in North Carolina in 1960. Crude fiber 
content was lowest in Utah’s first 
cutting in 1960 and highest in Kan- 
sas’ first cutting of 1959. 

There was no apparent difference 
between the crude fiber and protein 
content of the four varieties—Buf- 
falo, Vernal, Ranger and Lahonton— 
grown in each of the states. 

Dr. Wilsie said the protein and 
fiber studies are a by-product of a 
larger experiment to determine the 
estrogen content of alfalfa. The estro- 
gen studies are still underway. 

He said the study is considered im- 
portant because estrogen is thought 
to be connected to some animal 
breeding and growth problems. 
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MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


ERYTHROMYCIN, ABBOTT 


the antibiotic of choice 


When your problem is PPLO, your answer is 
GALLIMYCIN Injectable. That’s why GALLIMYCIN 
(Erythromycin, Abbott) is the most effective anti- 
biotic you can buy for chronic repiratory disease! 


Millions and millions of broilers — every month — 
are being given a clean start in life with GALLIMy- 
CIN Injectable. Many big commercial poultry 
growers wouldn’t consider trying to operate with- 
There’s just one 
reason for this — it pays. 


out GALLIMYCIN Injectable! 


“ 


Many dressing-plant con- 
demnations result from 
air-sac lesions produced by 
bacteria that move in after 
infection by PPLO. Here, 
GALLIMYCIN Injectable 
takes double - barreled 
action. Not only does it hit 
PPLO...it also hits many 


distributor. 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES 
CHEMICAL MARKETING DIVISION 
MONTREAL 


NORTH CHICAGO - 


All through 


of these secondary bacterial strains that cause so 
much damage. 

And GALLIMYCIN Injectable acts fast — is rapidly 
absorbed in the blood stream of injected birds. 
Effective, disease-fighting levels are reached in 
one hour and a single injection is usually sufficient. 
GALLIMYCIN does a job that would make it a 
bargain at a much higher price. But it costs less 
than one-half cent for a one-pound bird. That’s 
why birds can have the benefit of GALLIMYCIN 
Injectable all through life. Use it on day-old chicks 
to give them a clean, healthy start. Use it at the 
time of the critical growth-rate change, around the 
5th or 6th week. Use it all through life. It pays. 
GALLIMYCIN Injectable comes in 250-ce bottles, cae 
500 birds of one pound or under. 
Ask your dealer for GALLIMYCIN Injectable or, 
for more information, contact your nearest Abbott 
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NEW PRODUCTS - 


No. 7806—Bulletin 
On Hammermills 


Features of SECO “suspension 
grinding’”’ hammermills are outlined 
in a bulietin issued by SECO, Inc. 

The SECO mill planning and engi- 
neering service is described in the 
literature. Hammermills illustrated 
and described include models with 
capacities which 
tons per hour. 

Dialamatic, the hammermill fea- 
ture for remote screen change, is 
also described in the bulletin. 

For a copy of the bulletin, check 
No. 7806 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7797—Conveyor 
Refinements 


Screw Conveyor Corp. has made re- 
finements in its Super-Flo flight and 
chain type conveyor, according to the 
company. 

They include new construction of 
flights which utilize a molded nylon- 
type material (Screwco). The mate- 
rial is said to have a non-absorbent 
surface to which materials will not 
adhere. Under normal operating con- 
ditions, the material is “practically 
unbreakable,” the manufacturer 


states 

Conveyors of 6 in. width through 
14 in. width have these molded 
flights. Conveyors of 16 in. width 


through 24 in. width have light weight 
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WORTH LOOKING INTO 


NEW LITERATURE 


DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW AND IMPROVED PRODUCTS AND SERVICES PROVIDED BY MANUFACTURERS AND SUPPLIERS X 
ARE PRESENTED IN BRIEF FORM. FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, PLEASE USE THE ACCOMPANYING COUPON. 


NEW SERVICE - 


range from 4-13 | 


groove across the bottom. These 
Strips are designed to form a shield 
between the flights and bottom of the 
trough circumventing metal-to-metal 
contact and providing quiet operat- 
ing. 


Screw Conveyor is also manufac- | 


turing its own chain to give Super- 
Flo units “added trackability and 


| smoother operation.” 


| been 


east alloy flights with Screwco ny- | 


lon-type wear strips inserted in a 
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No. 7798—Hydraulic Truck Hoist 
No. 7800—Sow's Milk Replacer 
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No. 7802—Injectable Product 


Others (list numbers) 


COUPON NOT VALID AFTER 60 DAYS 


A new type of inlet spout has also 
introduced. Its function is to 
by-pass the intake of material so that 
it does not fall directly onto the 
chain. Also offered now is an air-op- 
erated discharge gate. 


For additional 
No. 7797 on the coupon and mail. 
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_No. 7807—Meal for 
Dusting Soft Pellets 


Fruen’s Dust-On Meal, produced by 
the Fruen Milling Co., is available for 
the dusting of soft pellets, according 
to the manufacturer. 

The product adheres to the soft 
molasses pellet, coating it on the out- 
side and adding the characteristic 
coloring of cottonseed meal, which is 


| sometimes used for dusting. 


information, check | 


It is designed to give a better seal 
to reduce the cost, both from the 
standpoint of lower initial cost and, 
also, a reduction in the amount of 
material which would adhere to the 
pellets and still do the job of putting 
on a coating. 

Dust-On is said to be consistent in 
grind, color, texture and feed analy- 
sis. 

For additional information, check 
No. 7807 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7802—Injectable 
Iron Product 


Myzon Laboratories has introduced 
an injectable iron product, Super Iron 
Plus 100, a one-shot treatment for 
iron deficiency anemia in swine. 

The firm recommends one injection 
at four days or more of age to carry 


| SUPER IRON PLUS 
100 


j 


pigs up to weaning age. Each 1 cc 
dose contains 100 mg. of elemental 
iron, plus the needed amounts of vi- 
tamin Bu, cobalt and zinc, the man- 
ufacturer states. It is available in 10 
and 50 dose bottles. 

For additional information, check 
No. 7802 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7801—Mineralized 
Salt for Mixing 

A trace-mineralized salt, designed 
for use by the feed mixer and manu- 
facturer, has been introduced by Dia- 
mond Crystal Salt Co. 

Called “Hi-Six,” the product con- 
tains the now known correct amounts 
of six trace elements essential to 
livestock and poultry, the manufac- 
turer states. These are blended with 
salt, a natural carrier. Hi-Six re- 
places plain salt on a pound-for- 
pound basis. The product contains 
agents which prevent caking and as- 


the 
beet and 

om! 


sure a free-flowing product. It is in- 
tended for use in feed mixing and is 
not sold for resale. It is available in 
100 lb. polyethylene-lined bags. 

For additional information, check 
No. 7801 on the couvon and mail. 


No. 7804—Bulletin 
On Sifters 


A 20-page bulletin on Bar-Nun ro- 
tary sifters has been issued by B. F. 
Gump Co. 

Illustrated with pictures and draw- 
ings, the bulletin gives a _ detailed 
presentation of the principles of sifter 
design, and of the use of sifters or 
screens to best advantage in dry 
processing. 

Various types of flows, as applied 
to achieve different screening pur- 
poses, are shown. Installation draw- 
ings are also included, as well as 
mesh comparison tables. 

The bulletin describes construction 
features, specifications on the com- 
plete line and has information on ac- 
cessories and auxiliary equipment. 

For a copy of the bulletin, check 
No. 7804 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7805—Crusher- 
Feeders 


Prater Pulverizer Co. has available 
a bulletin on Prater heavy duty 
crusher-feeders which illustrates and 
describes the units. 

The bulletin states the units pro- 
vide “fast, uniform pre-crushing and 
controlled feeding of ear corn—husky, 
shucky or wet.” 

Seven features are discussed and 
illustrated: Heavy duty, sealed for 
life bearings; clean-out door; safety 
shear pin; replaceable lug assembly; 
shear pin alarm; removable control 
for feed gate and heavy duty shear 
bar. 

For a copy of the bulletin, check 
No. 7805 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7798—Hydraulic 
Truck Hoist 


Burrows Equipment Co. is offering 
a hydraulic truck hoist designed to 
permit unloading contents of trucks 
of any size into a small hopper with- 
out first positioning the hoist. 

The hoist is track mounted so that 
when the front wheels are lifted off 
the ground, the truck and hoist are 
positioned for dumping by driving 
the truck forward or backward to get 
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the rear of the box over the pit open- 
ing. 

The manufacturer states that this 
hoist can be mounted in a driveway 
and an entire truck driven over it. 
It comes in three sizes—25,000 Ib. ca- 
pacity with 4 ft. lift; 35,000 lb. capac- 
ity with 6 ft. lift, and 35,000 Ib. ca- 
pacity with 7 ft. lift. 

For additional information, check 
No. 7798 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7800—Sow's 
Milk Replacer 


The feed supplement division of the 
Borden Special Products Co. has de- 
veloped a special sow’s milk replacer 
designed to meet the critical require- 
ments of raising pigs under the Spe- 
cific Pathogen Free (SPF) program. 

Called “Borden’s SPF-lac,” the new 
product is now available to labora- 
tories where SPF programs are being 


| 


conducted, as well as for farm appli- | 
cation for orphaned piglets or for 
litters of sows which do not have 
sufficient milk to feed their young. 


SPF-lac is for the critical isolation | 
period in the lives of the piglets. The 
product is described as “sterile, in 
liquid form and composed entirely of 
human-grade ingredients.” It is ready 
to use from the can, and can be 
stored at room temperature. 

For additional information, check | 
No. 7800 on the coupon and mail. 


Also Available | 


The following new products have | 
been described in previous issues of 
Feedstuffs and information about 
them may still be obtained by jotting 
the appropriate number of the cou- 
pon and forwarding it to Feedstuffs. 


No. 7728 — Molasses pellet mill, | 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 7729 — Poultry house plans, | 
Keen Manufacturing Corp. 

No. 7730 — Hog disease control] | 
guide, Vineland Laboratories, Inc. 

No. 7731—Baler twine, Shellbuild- | 
er Co. 

No. 7182 — Polyvalent bronchitis | 
fraction, Delaware Poultry Labora- 
tories, Inc. 

No. 7788 — Protein concentrate, 
Knudsen Creamery Co. 


KAFIR & MILO 


Largest Dealers in Southwest 


MID-CONTINENT GRAIN CO. 
Board of Trade Victor 2-4671 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


IR DIATED DRY YEAST 


CHECK 
FEEDSTUFFS 


WANT ADS!! 


No. 7784—Dehydrated alfalfa book- 
let, American Dehydrators Assn. 

No. 7735—Formulation service, Pe- 
ter Hand Foundation. 

No. 7736— Continuous flow grain 
gg Ace Supply & Equipment Co., 


i 7137—Literature on die cover, 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 7738—Portable moisture test- 
er, Seedburo Equipment Co. 

No. 7739—Booklet on dehydrated 
alfalfa, American Dehydrators Assn. 

No. 7740 — Polyethylene valve in- 
sert, Union Bag-Camp Paper Corp. 

No. 7741—Grain storage building, 
Butler Manufacturing Co 

No. 7742—Premix convenience 
pack, Vit-A-Way, Inc. 

No. 7743—Portable grinder-mixer, 
Wetmore Pulverizer & Machinery Co. 

No. 7744—Concentrate storage bin, 
Leach Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7745 — Fowl cholera bacterin, 
Dorn & Mitchell Laboratories, Inc. 

No. 7746—Poultry watering trough, 
L. A. Pockman Manufacturing Co. 
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a> SEASON 
GREETINGS 


AND OUR BEST TO YOU 
AND YOURS FOR THE 
COMING NEW YEAR 


OFFICES: 1315 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 7, PENNA. 
VMAGoO 1636 N. CALAVERAS ST., FRESNO, CAL. 
PLANT: HOPE, INDIANA 


Company, inc. 


BIG CPM MODEL “200° PELLET MILL 
AT MORRISON-QUIRK PRODUCES OVER 
175 TONS PER DAY, ALFALFA, BEET TOP, 
SORGHUM. PELLETS AND 


@ Rough duty pelleting jobs become run of the mill with a CPM MODEL “200”, a special- 
duty pellet mill designed and engineered to handle the bulkiest, balkiest feed ingredients. 
Powered by a 200 HP motor that drives a huge 600-pound die, the MODEL “200” can 


deliver over twice the capacity of previous big-size standard pellet mills, and 
will handle any of a long list of light, bulky materials. HM At Morrison-Quirk 
Grain Corporation’s Harvard, Nebraska plant, the CPM MODEL “200” 
operates on 24-hour, 7-day-per-week schedules, and is one of 

11 CPM Pellet Mills at work throughout Morrison-Quirk’s 
eight plants. HJ Whether your pelleting requirements are large 
or small, it will pay you to talk to the man from CPM. His 
expert assistance—and CPM’s complete line of pellet mills—can mean bigger 
volume and profits for you. A phone call or letter will bring full information. 


More California Pellet Mills are sold today than all other makes combined! 
CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL COMPANY 


1800 Folsom Street, San Francisco 3, California 
1114 E. Wabash Avenue, Crawfordsville, Indiana 
101 E. 15th Avenue, North Kansas City 16, Missouri 


Sales and Service Representatives also in: Aberdeen * Albany « Atlanta « Columbus * Davenport * Denver « Fort Worth « 
Los Angeles * Mexico City « Minneapolis * Nashville * Oklahoma City * Omaha * Richmond ¢ Seattle * St. Louis * Toronto 
* Winnipeg ¢ Also manufactured, sold and serviced by Henry Simon Ltd., Stockport, England and Sydney, Australia. 


| 
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MEET Colley TWINS 


GOLDEN BALER TWINE 
9000 ft to the bale /325 Ib tensile strength 


PURE CRUSHED REEF 


OYSTER SHELL 


BUY A MIXED CAR OF BOTH AT CARLOAD RATES 


SHELLBUILDER COMPANY © MARINE BUILDING ¢ HOUSTON, TEXAS 


No. 7747—Poultry vaccines, L & M 


Laboratories. 


No. 7748— Automatic clearing 


| valve, Myers-Sherman Co. 


No. 7749 — Slide diverter valve, 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 


No. 7750—Foot rot bulletin, Wil- 


liam Cooper & Nephews, Inc. 


No. 7751—Screw conveyor bro- 


chure, Thomas Conveyor Co. 


No. 7752— Bag, carton printer, 


| Minneapolis Sewing Machine Co. 


No. 7753—Antibiotic sales premi- 


um, Merck & Co., Inc. 


No. 7754—Brochure on equipment, 


| Pulverizing Machinery Co. 


No. 7755—Make-up air units, Rob- 


bins & Myers, Inc. 


No. 7756—Medication purchase pre- 


| mium, Hess & Clark. 


No. 7757—F our vibrators, Viber Co. 
No. 7758—Guarantee on water 


bowl, Starline, Inc. 


No. 7759—F older on jetslingers, 


Link-Belt Co. 


No. 7760—Metering of dry mate- 


rials, Thayer Scale Corp. 


YES 


INDEED! 


MANUFACTURE 
ARSANILIC 


F “A Product of Scientific Merit” 


ACID 


MYERSTOWN, PENNA. 


Printed in U.S. A 


WHITMOYER 
ARSANILIC 


we can 


: In fact, when it 
comes to Arsanilic Acid, 


offer you: 


TOP PURITY 
Whitmoyer Arsanilic Acid fully meets the high stand- 


ards required by 
turer can offer yo 
for feed use. 


the feed industry. No manufac- 
u a higher quality Arsanilic Acid 


at all times. 


TIME-PROVEN DEPENDABILITY 


Our years of experience as a leading basic pro- 
ducer of millions of pounds of Arsanilic Acid enable 
us to provide uniformly top quality Arsanilic Acid 


“OUR 30th ANNIVERSARY OF SERVICE TO THE FEED INDUSTRY” 


COMPLETE SCIENTIFIC DATA 


Our brand new brochure on Arsanilic Acid and its 
application in manufactured feeds has just been 
compiled by Dr. H. J. Eoff, our Director of Nutri- 
tional Research. Write for your copy of this compre- 
hensive, up-to-the- 


minute report on Arsanilic Acid. 


IN CANADA 


Whitmoyer Laboratories, Ltd. Port Credit (Toronto Twp.), Ontario 


IN ENGLAND 
Whitmoyer-Reed, Ltd. Barking, Essex 


nro 


No. 7761—Sow milking tablets, 
Agri-Tech, Inc. 

No. 7762—Automatic bag_ filling, 
closing, Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 

No. 7763—Feed phosphate film, In- 
ternational Minerals & Chemical 
Corp. 

No. 7764—Hog farrowing unit, Big 
Dutchman Automatic Poultry Feed- 
er Co. 

No. 7765—T racer technique bro- 
chure, Micro Tracers, Inc. 

No. 7766 — Feeder specification 
data, B-I-F Industries. 

No. 7767—New mixer model, 
Rapids Machinery Co. 

No. 7768—Larger calf tablet jar, 
Hess & Clark. 

No. 7769—Building lining material, 
American Sisalkraft Co. 

No. 7770—Drag-type conveyor sys- 
tem, Industrial Machinery Co. 

No. 7771—Brochure on drum sepa- 
rators, Eriez Manufacturing Co. 

No, 7772—Mobile unit for grain 
rolling, Daffin Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7773—Pneumatic conveyor for 
marine use, Myers-Sherman Co. 

No. 7774—Screw elevator bulletin, 
Fort Worth Steel & Machinery Co. 

No. 7775—Sedimentation test kit, 
Burrows Equipment Co. 

No. 7776—Feed supplement, Philip 
R. Park, Inc. 

No. 7777—Information on sedimen- 
tation test kit, Seedburo Equipment 
Co 


No. 7778—Baby pig anemia drug, 
Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories. 

No. 7779—Mobile mill development, 
Seco, Inc. 

No. 7780—‘“Right Angle’ Feeding 
System, Wyatt Manufacturing Co., 
Inc. 

No. 7781—Animal bacterin carton, 
American Scientific Laboratories, Inc. 

No. 7782—Open trough mechanical! 
feeder, Oakes Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7783—Mobile feed plant, 
Mooers Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7784—Bucket elevator catalog, 
Screw Conveyor Corp. 

No. 7785— Grinder, R. D. Helms 
Co. 

No. 7786—Palletless Handling Sys- 
tem, Clark Equipment Co. 

No. 7787—Automatic Dump Scale, 
A. E. Johnson & Sons, Inc. 

No. 7788—Fertilizer spreader book- 
let, Simonsen Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7789—New drug package, Dr. 
Salsbury’s Laboratories. 

No. 7790—Laboratory pellet mill, 
California Pellet Mill Co. 

No. 7791—Force-feed vertical 
auger, LML Eng. & Mfg. Corp. 

No. 7792—Brochure on battery lift 
trucks, The Yale and Towne Manu- 
facturing Co. 

No. 7798—Hand truck, Valley Craft 
Products, Inc. 

No. 7794—-Timer for dust collec- 
tors, Pulverizing Machinery Co. 

No. 7795—Swine, turkey bacterin, 
American Scientific Laboratories, Inc. 


{ IT TAKES THE 
| WORLD'S 
FASTEST GROWING 
| BIRD 
TO BEAT 
BREAK-EVEN 
BROILER PRICES! 


Cobb White Rocks 
have been first 
for rate of growth 
in 9 of the last 10 
official broiler 
tests. Write for 
your documented 
report. Distribu- 
tion centers from 

coast to coast 

and overseas. 


Main Office and Breeding Farms 
Ceoacord, Mass. 
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FOR FEED MANUFACTURING PURPOSES ORL? 
Manutactured By 4 
CuEMICTS 
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Horse Feed Licensees 
LEXINGTON, KY. The Lima, aoe. 

Ohio, plant of The Pillsbury Co. and j & P 

Eureka (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co. 

have been licensed by Sun-Ray Feed | 

Mills here to manufacture and dis- 


| 
tribute STAMM, a supplement for | -— -_ PEEL MILL EQUIPMENT 


a division of Colorado Milling & Ele- 


vator Co., Denver, will begin manu- 

facturing STAMM in its new auto- | T RU C K 

mated mill in Ontario, Ore., early 

in 1962. Pillsbury and Eureka have | 

already begun production, according , /\ | O | ST 

to Carl Hudgins, executive vice pres- <a ee 

Sun-Ray. Write for Bulletin and Name 
It —— also pointed out that Mr. a of Your Jacobson Representative 

Hudgins has just returned from a ; 


horses. 

| The announcement from Sun-Ray | 
| also said that Ranch-Way Feed Mills, | 
ivisi | Overhead Electric 


RECOGNITION — Members of the 


Michigan Feed & Grain Dealers | whare 


possibility of granting an exclusive 
license for the product in that coun- 
try. 


tion at the Pantlind Hotel, Grand 
Rapids, pajd special tribute to a 
Michigan man for service to agricul- 
ture and the feed and grain industry. 
Charles S. Force, Little Brothers, | 
Kalamazoo, was awarded a plaque, 
which was presented on behalf of the | 
membership, by Lawrence Smith, 
Lake Odessa. Mr. Force is a past | 
president of the Michigan association 
and is currently in his second term 
as president of the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn. 


Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 


Pros, Cons of Orders 
Pondered in Utah 


SALT LAKE CITY—A majority of 
the members of the Utah Turkey 
Federation have lined up with the 
opponents of national marketing or- | 
ders on turkeys and turkey hatching 
eggs. 

Leading the opposition to the or- 
ders was Ralph Blackham, Moroni 
(Utah) Feed Co. He said the orders | 
place “too much authority in the | 
hands of the government.” 

J. Arza Adams, Pleasant Grove, | 
Utah, past president of the National | 
Turkey Federation and a director of | 
the Utah organization, favors the 
orders. “I hope the sentiment here is 
not a true picture of the sentiment | 
of other growers throughout the 
state,” Mr. Adams commented. 

John Morgan, Layton, Utah, a di- 
rector of the national federation, | 
joined Mr. Adams in supporting the 
orders. 

All were members of a panel of 
growers discussing advantages and 
disadvantages of the orders. Other 
panelists were: Kendrick Howard, 
Richfield; Joseph Parsons, Logan; 
Ivan E. Carlson, Spanish Fork, and 
Don Stubbs, South Ogden. 


the next 
best thing 
to mom’s mil 


Dairy Meetings Held 


Throughout Michigan 


EAST LANSING—A series of 11 | 
area dairy meetings are being held | 
in as many Michigan communities to 
discuss heavier grain feeding and the 
“Extra Ton-O-Milk Club” project. 

For feed and grain dealers, the 
meetings are being arranged by coun- 
ty extension agents and the Michi- 
gan Feed and Grain Dealers Assn. 
There’s profit two ways! With Seagram Solubles you provide an excellent 
is speaking on both subjects at the | replacement for cows milk, and your customer has more milk to sell. This naturally rich 
meetings. feed supplement contains proteins, minerals, fats and all the important B-vitamins 


plus GFF*— vital growth factors not present in ordinary feed supplements. For 


ARI INGS dynamic feed power, at less cost, include Seagram Solubles in your calf feeds. 
GFF*— Grain Fermentation Factors 


JOSEPH E. SEAGRAM & SONS, INC., Grain Products Division 
375 Park Avenue * New York 22, N. Y. 


Weather-Resistant— Free Choice 


MINERAL BLOCK 


6% PHOSPHORUS highly available to 
livestock 

Y STEAMED BONE MEAL nature's 
finest, most palatable source of 
phosphorus 

COMPLETE-BALANCED not just a trace 
mineralized salt 

ECONOMICAL lower cost per unit of 
phosphorus 

CONVENIENT —for pasture and feed lot 


5m DARLING & CO. «U.S. Yards + Chicago 9 


Seagrani éelubles 


j 
| 
S 
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Classified 


the issue of the following Saturday. 
Rates: te per word; 
$3.75. Situations wanted, 
$3.00 minimum. 


classified ad... 


ation, telephone 


Tuesday each week will be inserted for 


minimum charge 
20¢ a word; 
In figuring cost of your 
ch word, abbrevi- 
and b 


Classified Ads 


advertisements reeeived by set of initials, or 


group of figures coun 
your want ad itself add six (6) words 
for your name and address or name and 
address of your firm. This applies for 
both direct-reply ads and for blind ads 
containing a box number. If an ad is 
keyed, care Feedstuffs, 25¢ per in- 


sertion additional oe ge for forward- 
ing replies. Commerci advertising not 
accepted in classified advertising depart- 
ment. Display advertising accepted for 
insertion at minimum rate of $14.00 per 
column inch, No discount on ads ordered 


for more than one insertion. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 


HELP WANTED 


Vv 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


MACHINERY 


WANTED 
v 


WANTED—ENPERIENCED FEED 
man well qualified for advancement, by 
ted fe 


highly respe« com 


I y Ad No. 7540, Feedstuffs, 
Minneapolis 40, Minn 
PLANT SUPERINTENDENT, UNDER 45 
years of age to supervise the maintenance 
and operation of a large feed plant in the 
east. Must have ability to produce 
s through people, te plan. control 
costa and quality. Opportunities for ad- 
vancement. Address Ad No. 7524, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn 


WANTED—ASSISTANT PLANT MANAGER, 
West Coast location. Prefer college gradu- 


ate or equivalent education in experience, 
Should have 10 to 15 years’ experience in 
milling, packaging, warehousing of cereal 
tems. This is not a staff position. Man 
must be able to organize work and people, 
understand mechanics and have the po- 
tential to manage a large plant. Good 
employee benefits. Salary open. Address 
Ad No. 7520, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, 
Minn 


| WANTED 


YOUNG NUTRITIONIST AVAILABLE— 
Graduate veterinarian (foreign), M.S. and 
Ph.D. from a northwestern university de- 


sires permanent position in research, tech- 


nical service, ete.; feed or pharmaceuti- 
eals, Address Ad No. 7538, Feedstuffs, 
Minneapolis 40, Minn 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


1957 DAFFIN MOBILE FEED MILL, USED 
little, excellent condition. Priced to sell. 
Garland Bernhardt, Rt. 3, Tomah, Wis. 


FEED MIXER, 1-TON CAPACITY, GUAR- 
anteed first-class throughout, 5 H.P. mo- 
tor drive. Address Ad No. 3479, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


1990 CHEV. TRUCK, 60 SERIES, MOUNT- 
ed with rodgen bag and bulk body, twin 
hoist, excellent ondition. W. H. Ehlers, 
Benson, Lil 


WITH CORN 
Port-O-Grist Co., 
Pa.; Tel. 


USED PORTABLE MILL 
sheller and air unloader. 
Inc., P.O. Box 1251, Lancaster, 
EXpress 7-2774 


LIQUIDATION 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


2—145 cu. ft. horiz. ribbon mixers. 
|—Huntley Monitor grain sep. & cleaner. 
I—Louisvilie 5'x30' steam-tube dryer. 
7—Ailis-Chaimers Degerminators. 
2—Allis-Chaimers inter-piane grinders. 
6—Horiz. grain germ reels. 

1—Prater No. 20 Blue Streak hammermill. 
2—Forster No. 6 hammermilis, 75 
5—Davenport dewatering presses. 
2—Louisville 4° 6''x25' steam-tube dryers. 
2—Buflovak 42°'x!20°' drum dryers. 


Send for Detailed Circelar 
PERRY EQUIPMENT CORP. 
1403 N. 6th St. Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
POplar 3-3505 


v 
FOR SALE — PORTABLE 20 IN. GEHL 
mill with drag 471 diesel, 1947 Chev. 
truck Marion Van Hoepen, 


Volga, 8. D. 


WHIRLAWAY AIRBLAST CAR LOADERS, 
flour, feed and grain machinery. One of 
the oldest and largest experienced equip- 
ment houses. J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, 
Box 574, Jefferson City, | Mo. 


MOBILE MILLS, NEW, USED AND FAC- 
tory rebuilts. Complete with grinder, 
mixer, diesel, molasses. Financing avail- 
able. Iowa Portable Mill Co., Oclwein, 
lowa 


SEWING MACHINES—ALL TYPES CON- 
veyors, swinging units, portables. New 
and used. Fischbein, Union Special, Min- 
neapolis. Complete rebuilding and service. 
McCullough & Co., 8205 Paradise Lane, 
Kansas City 34, Mo.; SOuth 1-2867. 

ONE HEIL SD 8x?4 DEHYDRATOR COM- 
plete. One 75 H.P. California Century 
pellet mill. One Sprout-Waldron Junior 
50 H.P. pellet mill complete with boiler, 
cooler, shaker. Napoleon Alfalfa Mills, 
Inc., Napoleon, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—PORTABLE HAY CHOPPER 
224 Fox with 65 gasoline motor on Ford 
truck, good condition. Excellent use for 
feed yard purpose, chopping corn and 
hay. Price $4,000. Write: Calliari Alfalfa 
Mill, Route 3, Green Bay, Wis. 


FOR SALE—ENCLOSED MOTORS; RICH- 
ardson scale; truck ecales; hammermilis; 
oat crimpers; horizontal and upright feed 
mixers; sewing machines; elevator legs; 
screw conveyors; molasses mixers and 
pellet mills. J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, 
Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 


SALE—1956 B&L PORTABLE MILL, 
1956 F 700 Ford truck. 150 
reconditioning of mill. 


FOR 
mounted on 
hours on complete 


Truck motor recently overhauled. Also 
two 7 ton Butler bulk bins complete 
with base and augers. Central Terminal, 
Inc., Manly, lowa; Phone 2311 Manly. 


WE HAVE ON HAND 
THE FOLLOWING 


DEMONSTRATOR 
FEED BODIES: 


combination bee: 


Two 12° 
bulk feed bodies complete with 


wood grain box, 54° sides; one with 
12-ton Kraus Hoist, hydraulic drive, 
each mounted complete, $7,250.00, f.o.b. 


Manchester. 
Two all-bulk 14° Model B-60 Mechanica! 
Drive Demonstrators, complete wit 
lights, mud flaps, etc., each complete, 
mounted, $2,130.00, f.o.b. Manchester. 
Also one 18° combination ~ bulk 
used body completely reconditioned, 
only $1,200.00, mounted on your truck 
at Manchester. 

All above on first-come, first- 

served basis. 


Henderson Mfg. Co. 


Manchester, lowa 


WANTED—ONE USED 1,200 R.P.M., 150 
H.P. motor. Wenger Mixer Manufacturing, 
Sabetha, Kansas. 

WHEAT WASHER, CARTER DISC SEPA- 
rator, and Arid-Aire dryer. Address Ad No. 
7521, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


H.P, — 3,600 — 440 
One 75 or 100 H.P. 
Address Ad 
Minn. 


WANTED — ONE 175 
Sleave or ball bearing 
—1,800—440 explosion proof. 
No. 7537, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, 


WANTED TO BUY—50 TO 100 H.P. USED 
California and Sprout-Waldron pellet 
mills. Address Ad No. 7352, Feedstuffs, 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


A 60 IN. SPROUT-WALDRON CRUMBLER. 


Also a 100 Ib. grain scale. Must be in 
good condition. Address: Verity Milis, 
Inc., 345 Babcock St., Buffalo 10, N. Y. 

BAG CLOSING SEWING MACHINES AND 
equipment. Any type, condition. McCul- 
lough & Co., 8205 Paradise Lane, Kansas 
City 34, Mo; SOuth 1-2857 


LATE MODEL TWO BU. RICHARDSON 
automatic grain scale. Give serial number, 
year manufactured, condition and price. 
Morrison & Quirk Alfalfa, Box 745, Hast- 
ings, Neb. 


WANTED TO BUY—RICHARDSON 
bag closing machines, other good 
feed and grain machinery. Com- 
plete plants bought and sold. Appraisals. 
J. HE. Hagan Mill Machinery, Box 6574, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR SALE—GOOD ELEVATOR AND FEED 
mill business in good section of 8. E. 
Minnesota. Good father and son oppor- 
tunity. Address Ad No. 7511, Feedstuffs, 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 
FOR SALE—COMPLETE MODERN BULK 
in, bulk out feed mill with 50 H.P. Cali- 
fornia pelleting equipment. Located in 
good diversified feeding area in N.E. In- 
par Will finance. Going business. Shown 
by appointment only. Address Ad No. 
7526, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 46, 


Minn. 


35,000 BU. | CONCRETE GRAIN ELEVATOR. 
120x60 ft. brick warehouse, two 2-story 
feed mill and storage buildings. Located 
on 300 ft. rail siding in city of over 20,000 
in southern estate. Owner retiring. Will 
sell or lease to right party. Address Ad 


No. 7542, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 
| FOR SALE 
OR LEASE 
Small feed manufacturing plant, 


with custom mill. Located on rail- 
road and in heavily populated live- 
stock area in midwestern state. 
Selling 200 tons of concentrates 
per month. Priced at depreciated 
value. 

Address ad No. 7527, Feedstuffs, 

Minneapolis 40, Minnesota 


More Cattle, Calves on 
Feed in Three States 


WASHINGTON—Arizona, Califor- 
nia and Colorado had a total 1,529,- 
000 head of cattle and calves on 
feed for market Dec. 1, according to 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

This is 2% more than the Nov. 1 
number in the three states, and num- 
ber on feed in Arizona and Califor- 
nia, for which comparative 1960 data 
are available, is 8% higher than Dec. 
1, 1960. 

Arizona's 306,000 head is up 12% 
from a month earlier and 14% from 
the 268,000 head on feed Dec. 1, 1960. 
Cattle and calves placed on feed dur- 
ing November totaled 67,000 head, 
compared with 63,000 head a year 
earlier. November marketings of fed 
cattle, at 34,000 head, were 11% be- 
low November, 1960. 

California's 795,000 head of cattle 
and calves on feed for market Dec. 
1 was 4% less than Nov. 1, but 6% 
higher than the 748,000 head on feed 
Dec. 1 last year. Cattle and calves 
placed during November totaled 127,- 
000 head, 12% above the 113,000 head 


in November, 1960. Fed cattle mar- 
keted in November from California 
totaled 156,000 head, 5% more than 
a year earlier. 

Monthly data for a year earlier are 


| not available for Colorado. However, 


the Dec. 1 number of cattle and 
calves on feed for market in this 
state was 428,000 head, compared 
with 409,000 head Nov. 1. Cattle and 


| calves placed during November 
| amounted to 94,000 head, and mar- 


ketings of fed cattle during the 

month totaled 75,000 head. 

Antibiotic Petition 
WASHINGTON —The Food and 


Drug Administration announces that 
Pabst Brewing Co., Milwaukee, has 
proposed an amendment to the food 
additive regulations to provide for 
use of not less than 3 gm. of baci- 
tracin and not less than 1 gm. of pro- 
caine penicillin alone, or in combi- 
nation with the coccidiostats ampro- 
lium or zoalene in medicated poultry 
feed for growth promotion. The total 
antibiotic used is not to exceed 50 
gm. per ton of finished feed. 


Hog Plant Completed 


MASON CITY, IOWA—A hog 
plant with capacity for raising over 
1,000 market hogs under one roof has 
been completed on the Clarence Seidl 
farm near here. 

The 21,000 sq. ft. plant is equipped 
with the latest in labor-saving de- 
vices. Feeding and watering are auto- 
matic. An auger-tube system fills all 
of the 18 self-feeders. Manure is re- 
moved by a paddle-type conveyor 

| which moves it down the length of 
the building from opposite ends to a 
low point near the center of the 
nursery-finishing area. Bulk waste is 
conveyed outside of the building. Ani- 
mal moisture drains into a tile which 
carries the waste into a swine lagoon 
nearby. 

The plant has three double rows 
of back-to-back farrowing stalls with 
16 farrowing units per row; a four- 
pen nursery pig area, and a dozen 
pens for the growing, or finishing, 
area. Hot water flowing through cop- 
per tubes in the concrete floor warms 
the farrowing stalls and nursery pig 
areas. 


Ohio State Sets First 
Agribusiness Clinic 


COLUMBUS—The first in a series 
of Agribusiness Clinics, to be offered 
top management of agribusinesses, 
will be held at Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Jan. 16-18. 

Subjects to be covered include prin- 
ciples of planning; case studies on 
margins; case studies on objectives; 
planning and organizing a sales pro- 
gram; policy formulation and inte- 
gration; the use of financial state- 
ments in planning operations; setting 
up a policy manual, and personnel, 
accounts receivable and public rela- 
tions. 

Instructors will include Tom H. 
Nelson, Paul M. Stokes and Bruce 
Buckler, all of Rogers, Slade and Hill, 
management consultants, New York. 
Also, Dr. George S. Abshier, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind.; George 
Greenleaf, secretary, Ohio Grain and 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Ross Milner, 
Ohio State University, and Dr. John 
W. Sharp, Ohio State. 

Future clinics will cover such topics 
as: Organizing for a smooth and 
profitable operation; directing for ef- 
fective results; coordinating capital, 
labor and operations into a well-in- 
tegrated organization; controlling 
with realistic standards, clear cut 
policies and intelligent supervision, 
and learning techniques of applying 
logical thinking to management de- 
cision-making. 

Sponsoring the clinic will be the 
department of agricultural economics 
and rural sociology of Ohio State, the 
Ohio agricultural experiment station, 
the Ohio agricultural extension serv- 
ice and the Ohio Grain and Feed 
Dealers Assn. 

Sessions will be in the agricultural 
administration building, 2120 Fyffe 
Road, Columbus 10, Ohio. Advance 
registration forms, including a check 
for $50, must be in to the university 
by Jan. 8. Forms should be returned 
to Dr. Sharp at the above address. 


Northern Biochemical 


Files Incorporation 


DES MOINES—Articles of incor- 
poration have been filed in the office 
of the Iowa secretary of state by the 
new owners of a firm with a widely- 
known name. That firm is Northern 
Biochemical Co., Sheldon, Iowa. 

The articles state that the firm in- 
tends to sell livestock feeds and feed 
additives. The new firm, reporting 
capitalization of $100,000, lists offi- 
cers as: Charles Bollinger, DeSmet, 
S.D., president; Henry W. Reimer, 
Beatrice, Neb., vice president; 
Charles N. Ashley, Plymouth, Neb., 
secretary, and Orville A. Ohlen, Shel- 
don, treasurer. 

Northern Biochemical came _ into 
the national spotlight earlier this 
year when its major stockholder, Mrs. 
Burnice Geiger, admitted embezzling 
$2 million from the Sheldon National 
Bank where she was employed. As 
the story of the embezzlement was 
unraveled, it was shown that $900,000 
of the money found its way into the 
accounts of Northern Biochemical. 
Mrs. Geiger is currently serving a 
15-year federal prison perm, and Har- 
old Kistner, Jr., president of the 
bankrupt former Northern Biochemi- 
cal, is also serving a prison term. 


Ward Fond 4 Company 


Continues the Same 


GLEN ELLYN, ILL.—The Ward 
Feed Co. will continue under the 
management of G. W. Cain follow- 
ing the death Dec. 2 of Russell D. 
Ward, retired president of the firm. 

The announcement came from Mr. 
Ward’s widow, Mrs. Lucile Ward. 
Mr. Ward’s death came at his Sara- 
sota, Fla., home. He had established 
the feed ingredient business in 1943 
with offices in the Chicago Board of 
Trade Building. In 1953 the business 
was moved to Glen Ellyn. 


| 
| 
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Federal-State Poultry 
Disease Reporting 
System to Begin | 


WASHINGTON—A voluntary | 
state-federal system of reporting out- | 
breaks of three costly poultry dis- | 
eases caused by Salmonella organisms | 
will get underway early in 1962, ac- 
cording to the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

This new system is being estab- 
lished in response to requests by the 
American Poultry and Hatchery Fed- 
eration, the Poultry Breeders of 
America, and the U.S. Livestock 
Sanitary Assn., it was reported. 

The system is aimed at uncovering 
reservoirs of infection and providing 
estimates of losses from pullorum dis- 
ease, fowl typhoid and paratyphoid 
of poultry, the three most serious 
Salmonella diseases. It will operate 
through state departments of agricul- 
ture, the animal disease eradication 
division of USDA’s agricultural re- 
search service, and the National Poul- 
try (NPIP) and Turkey (NTIP) Im- 
provement Plans (ARS-sponsored 
programs aimed at breed improve- 
ment and eradication of poultry dis- 
eases). 

When reports pinpoint sources of 
infection—such as flocks, eggs, hatch- 
ery premises, feed, or fertilizer—a 
follow-up will be made in each case, 
with recommendations for eliminat- 
ing the sources, USDA explained. | 
Clean-up of a source of infection will 
be voluntary on the part of the in- 
dividual poultry producer. 

The new reporting system will pro- 
vide tracebacks to infection sources 
across state lines—something not 
possible for indivdual state agencies | 
to accomplish. This is especially im- | 
portant, because eggs and poultry 
are commonly transported across 
state lines under modern marketing 
requirements. Information on out- 
breaks will be made available to co- 
operating state poultry disease offi- 
cials as soon as a veterinary diag- 
nostic laboratory confirms a case 
among birds submitted for examina- 
tion. 

Although the incidence of pullorum | 
disease and fowl typhoid has steadily | 
decreased in the U.S. during the past 
quarter century, largely because of 
voluntary controls, these diseases still 
cause heavy losses. Paratyphoid has 
become more widespread and pre- 
sents an increasingly serious threat 
to poultry. 


Iowa Group 
Wants 20% Cutback 


DES MOINES—The Iowa Turkey 
Federation, which some time ago an- 
nounced a policy favoring marketing | 
orders, has now called for a reduc- 
tion of 20% or more in turkey “pro- 
duction marketings” next year. 

A resolution passed here last week 
at the Iowa federation’s convention 
said, in part: “We .. . agree that 
good, sound, common sense thinking 
is needed in our 1962 planning... . 
It is... resolved and recommended 
that each and every individual who 

. agrees with this resolution should 
plan on a 20% or more reduction in 
his turkey production marketings.” 
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MICHIGAN SPEAKERS—Speaking at sessions of the 28th annual conven- 
tion of the Michigan Feed and Grain Dealers Assn. in Grand Rapids were 
the four men pictured here. Speakers, left to right, and their topics: Dean 
McNeal, executive vice president, Pillsbury Co., Minneapolis, and chairman, 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn., the feed industry outlook; Ron Kennedy, 
vice president, personnel and public relations, F. H. Peavey & Co., Minne- 
apolis, “Building Customers”; Ray Bohnsack, Farm Bureau Milling Co., 
Lansing, who gave an address as outgoing president of the organization, and 
Paul Sanders, head, Elanco quality control division, Eli Lilly & Co., Indian- 
apolis, “Food and Drug in Today’s Feed and Grain Business.” 


| 


Number of Turkey 
Grower-Processors 
Significant in Ohio 


CHICAGO—Preliminary results of 
a recent survey indicate that nearly 
half of Ohio’s turkey producers proc- 
ess some of their turkeys before they 
are sold. 

A report on this survey, conduct- 
ed by the Ohio Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, became a part of the 
record at the recent turkey market- 
ing order hearing in Chicago during 
the testimony of Jack Steenbergen, 
president of the Ohio Turkey Assn. 
branch of the Ohio Poultry Assn. 

The survey, the work of Dr. Ralph 
L. Baker, Ohio State University poul- 
try economist, and David Moyer, re- 
search assistant, shows that of 145 
producers answering a questionnaire, 
476% said they are processors as 
well. Sixty-nine said they had proc- 
essed or planned to process approxi- 
mately 467,000 turkeys during 1961. 

Twenty-two of the 69 said they 
processed between 150 and 1,000 birds 
this year, indicating that a substan- 
tial share of this type of grower 
processes relatively few birds. Eleven 
said they processed between 1,001 
and 2,500 turkeys; 15 between 2,501 
and 5,000; 10 between 5,001 and 10,- 
000; 7 between 10,001 and 25,000, 
and 4 more than 25,000. 


Only 11% Increase 

According to the survey and as 
pointed out by Mr. Steenbergen, the 
number of turkeys grown by the 
Ohio producers who process all or 
part of their turkeys increased only 
11% from 1959 to 1961. Those who 
grew 5,000 or fewer turkeys in 1961 
actually decreased numbers from 
1959, according to the survey infor- 
mation. 

Mr. Steenbergen noted that the 
grower-processors cater specifically 
to the demands of their buyers by 
growing the sizes and qualities their 
customers desire. “Some growers who 
supply only institutional] outlets grow 
mostly large toms,” he said. “Pro- 
ducers who cater to household con- 
sumer markets generally grow a 
smaller turkey and, in many in- 
stances, turkeys with better confor- 
mation and finish than average tur- 
keys.” 


Inspection Costs 

Mr. Steenbergen and witnesses at 
other hearings across the nation, in- 
cluding those held at Oklahoma City 
and at Albany, N.Y. (Feedstuffs, Dec. 
16, page 1) have noted that set-aside 
turkeys, as provided in the proposed 
marketing order, would have to be 
inspected under federal supervision. 
Costs of such inspection, according 
to Mr. Steenbergen and other wit- 
nesses, would be prohibitive for small 
operators. 

With the survey results as sup- 
porting evidence, Mr. Steenbergen 
declared, in behalf of the Ohio associ- 
ation, that processors of 5,000 or few- 
er turkeys should be exempt from 
set-aside provisions. “In fact,” he 
said, “it might be logically argued 


that an exemption of 25,000 would 
be better. We also believe that only 
under unusual circumstances should 


anyone qualify for exemption from 
the set-aside if he processed more 
turkeys in any year than during 
1961.” 


Extreme interest in the results of 
the survey was indicated by the many 
hearing spectators who requested that 
they be sent copies by Ohio State. 

Other Changes Suggested 

In addition to recommending other 
changes in marketing orders as cur- 
rently proposed, the Ohio association 
believes that the orders should be 
administered through state or region- 
al offices rather than through ccun- 
ty Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation Service offices. “An en- 
forcement officer operating from a 
central office would have better 
knowledge of total industry opera- | 
tions and be more aware of possible 
loop-holes,” Mr. Steenberger said 


IMC Sets Ingredient 


Distribution Facilities 


LONG BEACH, CAL. — Interna- 
tional Minerals & Chemical Corp. has 
announced the expansion of its Tri- | 
caphos marketing program on the 
western slope with the utilization of | 
the new bulk facilities of Koppel 
Brothers, Inc., Long Beach. 

The recent arrival of a 2,000 ton | 
shipment of the defluorinated feed 
phosphate was the first bulk ship- 
ment of Tricaphos to the Long Beach 
area, and the fourth received on the 
West Coast by IMC. This new fa- | 
cility affords better service, including 
local inventory for faster delivery, to | 
feed manufacturers in California and 
Arizona, officials said. 

This feed ingredient is manufac- 
tured by Onoda Hiryo, K. K., Tokyo, | 
under quality control specifications | 
established and required by IMC. | 
First bulk shipments of Tricaphos ar- 
rived earlier this year in Portland. 

Tricaphos, a defluorinated feed 
phosphate, is distributed for IMC by | 
James Farrell & Co., Compton, Cal., | 
and Seattle. 
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| Speaks in England 


EASTBOURNE, ENGLAND — 


| Speaking at the British Chicken Assn. 


annual convention here recently was 
(Jim) Coleman, president of 
Nichols Poultry Farm, Inc., Bruns- 
and Nichols Interna- 
tional. Mr. Coleman’s address dealt 
with the international expansion po- 
tential of the poultry industry and 
the economic aspects of current agri- 
cultural growth. 

Mr. Coleman is a long-time propo- 
nent of international cooperation in 
the promotion of poultry. 
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A Major Breakthrough 
in Moisture Testing 


The new Burrows Moisture Re- 
corder—a major breakthrough 
in testing of all grains. 
Accurate — Balanced electronic 
circuit is self-adjusting 


No charts — Direct moisture per- 
centage reading on a lighted 
dial. Human errors eliminated 


Automatic temperature correction — 
No separate temperature tests 


Fast complete reading in 5 secs. 


Printed Tickets — Moisture per- 
centage can be printed on scale 
ticket automatically 


10 day free trial Liberal trade-in allowance 
Write for circular 
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Feed Man’s Library 


Reader Service Department 
Feedstuffs 


POULTRY PRODUCTION, 9th Edition 


By Dr. Leslie E. Card, professor of animal science, University of 
Illinois. 


A book useful to the mastery of the science and practice of poultry husbandry. 
statistics of the industry; principles underlying commercial production of poultry meat and 
e995; newer findings relating to nutrition with special reference to amino acid and energy 
requirements. Discussion of automation in production and processing of poultry $7 

anG eggs, economics of broiler production and commercial egg production..... 


Includes 


LIVESTOCK HEALTH ENCYCLOPEDIA, 2nd Edition 


By Rudolph Seiden, D.Sc., in association with W. James Gough, D.V.M. 
A comprehensive reference book which presents and coordinates recommendations of over 
300 experts. Includes information on how to guard and improve the health of livestock; how 
to recognize, prevent and contro! diseases and parasites; how to use 

medications, feeds and feed supplements. Has a special diagnostic index...... ° 


A CENTURY OF NUTRITION PROGRESS 


Complete transcript of the Centennial Nutrition Conference, sponsored by Midwest Feed 
Mfrs. Assn. and eight land-grant colleges. This hard cover book contains texts of presenta- 
tions on many aspects of nutrition, including protein and $6 00 
amino acids, minerals and other topics ..... e 


APPROVED PRACTICES IN DAIRYING 


By E. M. Juergenson and W. P. Mortenson 


This edition is completely up-to-date, and presents in plain and down-to-earth language 
the results of literally millions of dollars’ worth of research by State Ag Experimenta! sta- 
tions, the USDA, and successful dairymen throughout 

the nation. 300 pages, 10!) illustrations ...... 


APPROVED PRACTICES IN BEEF CATTLE PRODUCTION 


By E. M. Juergenson 


Complete up-to-date findings on all phases of beef cattie production, a maximum of infor- 
mation with a minimum of reading; the author has condensed, in usable 


style, all the necessary facts and kev soints on this topic .........5+-secene ° 


APPROVED PRACTICES IN FORAGE AND FEED 


PRODUCTION 


By G. M. Briggs and W. P. Mortenson 


This book gives the knowledge gained from millions of dollars’ worth of re- 
search presented in easy-to-read and practical form. 325 pages, |!7 illustrations 


$4.25 


FEED PRODUCTION HANDBOOK 


First text and handbook on feed production. Published by Feed Production School, Inc., in 
connection with 1961 Production School. Contains information, data and diagrams on all 


aspects of planning, designing, operating and managing $s 
feed mills of different sizes . 25.00 


FEED PRODUCTION SCHOOL TRANSCRIPTS 


1958—BULK HANDLING of finished feeds; micro-ingredients, 
liquids, pelleting, mill remodeling 


1958—SMALL MILL—Receiving and preparation; mixing; packing, 
storing and shipping; typical mill layouts; pelleting; dust col- 


1959—PELLETING: wafering; crumblizing; methods and techniques 


1959—SMALL MILL—Pelleting and related subjects, including cost 
facts and practical recommendations for the small mill ....$5.00 


1960—PARTICLE REDUCTION of grains; PROPORTIONING in- 
gredients; PREMIXING; MIXING principles; CONTAMINATION 
CONTROL and FDA requirements ....................-$15.00 


Please Add 50¢ Per Book for Any Shipment Outside U.S. and Canada 


P.O. Box 67. 
Minneapolis 


FROM 


INTERNATIONAL ANIMAL HEALTH CONFERENCE—Allan O. Leskinen, 

marketing director, animal health, Ciba Pharmaceutical Products, Inc., Sum- 

mit, NJ., at the left in this photo, is shown at Ciba’s first International 

Animal Health Conference. Pictured, left to right, with Mr. Leskinen in front 

of the Ville de Este, Lake Como, Italy, are H. J. Meier, Ciba veterinary de- 
| partment, Basle, Switzerland; Dr. Ross Cockrill, assistant director, animal 

production and health division, United Nations Food and Agriculture Or- 
| ganization, Rome, Italy, and E, Hunziker, Ciba veterinary department, Basle. 
| Dr. Cockrill was the main speaker. 
| Science.” 


His topic was “Trends in Veterinary 


Points of Consideration 
Suggested for Judging 


Supply Control Plans 


NEW YORK—Before further sup- 
ply control or management programs 
in the poultry industry are adopted, 
Dr. William E. McDaniel, chairman 
of the department of agricultural eco- 
nomics at the University of Delaware, 
recommends that many questions and 
their answers be considered. 

Here's the list of questions he sug- 


| gested for consideration at the recent 


“quickie’’ convention conducted here 
by the American Poultry & Hatchery 
Federation and Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council: 

1. How much will the supply have 
to be decreased to bring about the 
desired price? 

2. How will this decrease in supply 
affect the operating efficiency of the 


| egg producer, hatchery, feed dealer, 


grower and processor? 

3. What arrangements will be 
made for transfer of quotas which 
are assigned to individual firms or 
producers within the industry? 

4. If quotas are transferable, how 
can their values be prevented from 
being capitalized into the price of 
the quota? 


5. Will the resources which are 


| forced out of the poultry industry 
by the program be used as efficiently 


as they would be without the pro- 
gram? 

6. How will the program affect the 
future ability of the individual pro- 
ducers and other firms in the indus- 
try to adopt new techniques which 
would decrease per unit cost of pro- 
duction and marketing? 

7. What effect will the increased 
price of poultry or poultry products 
have on eventually increasing the 
amount of red meats or other poul- 
try or poultry products which are not 
included in the program? 

8. Who will own the product, or 
whose capital or money will be in- 
vested in the product while it is in 
storage for the purpose of keeping 
the product off the market? 

9. Who will actually bear the cost 
of storage involved in the above ques- 
tion? 

10. What will be the total reaction 
of the consumer to the new program? 

In Dr. McDaniel’s opinion, the last 
question in the list is probably the 
most important. He proposed that 
serious thought be given to initiating 
a national research project to deter- 
mine the reaction of the consumer 
to the next national agricultural pro- 


| gram put into effect. 


“Envious Position” 
Commenting on the pending out- 
come of hearings held to determine 
the need, if any, for marketing or- 


ders in the turkey industry, Dr. Mc- 
Daniel said. “The broiler industry 
could possibly be in that envious posi- 
tion of being not the first by whom 
the ‘new’ is tried and, if it is suc- 
cessful, not being the last to lay the 
old aside.” 

He emphasized that marketing or- 
ders, which have a large part of 
their operating expenses paid by the 
industry involved, “have not estab- 
lished prices that must be paid to 
producers or to other handlers of the 
product. Their effect on price has 
been through control of supply and 
quality sent to market.” 


Additional Growth 
By Implanted Calves 


Termed ‘Inadequate’ 


LAFAYETTE, IND.—Suckling beef 
calves show additional growth re- 
sponse to implanted diethylstilbestrol, 
but Purdue University animal scien- 
tists conclude that this added gain 
is inadequate to justify recommend- 
ing implantation as a general prac- 
tice. 

Dr. W. M. Beeson, head of animal 
nutrition work at Purdue, and R. C. 
Peterson, beef project leader at Pur- 
due’s Southern Indiana Forage Farm, 
conducted a three-year experiment 
with steer and heifer calves that were 
not creep fed. 

In 1959 implanted calves were on 
an average 18 lb. heavier at weaning 
than the calves which were not treat- 
ed. The implanted calves in 1960 
weighed 10 lb. more than the un- 
treated animals. The calves in 1959 
and 1960 received two 12 mg. pellets 
at three and five months of age. 

Calves used in the 1961 experiment 
received 12 mg. of diethylstilbestrol 
in one treatment and 24 mg. in the 
second. Calves receiving the lower 
level of treatment made 10 lb. more 
total gain, while those receiving 24 
mg. showed a weight increase of 11 
lb. The average increase in weaning 
weight for the three experiments was 
a 13 Ib. heavier calf. 

Calves treated each year displayed 
elevated tailheads and advanced teat 
and udder development. Two of the 
implanted heifers had a slight vagi- 
nal prolapse in 1959. Calves previ- 
ously treated with stilbestrol gained 
just as fast in the feedlot as un- 
treated calves. 

“The data indicate that additional 
growth response can be obtained in 
suckling calves by implanting them 
with diethylstilbestrol. However, at 
this time it does not appear that this 
additional gain is adequate to justify 
recommending suckling calf implan- 
tation as a general practice,” the sci- 
entists conclude. 


‘ | 
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NEW ARKANSAS LAB—A new poultry diagnostic laboratory was officially 
opened for Arkansas growers and other agricultural business leaders at a 
recent dedication program at Springdale, Ark. by the agricultural division, 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. On hand for the event were, left to right, J. J. Thomp- 
son, Pfizer vice president and general manager, agricultural division; J. E. 
Hinshaw, president, Arkansas Poultry Federation; Dr. Robert W. Keirs, 
director of the new laboratory, and Dr. Hilmer Jones, director, veterinary 
medicine, Pfizer. Services of the diagnostic laboratory are available to Arkan- 


sas growers free of charge. 


Livestock Population Changes Shown 


WASHINGTON — In the last 10 
years composition of the livestock 
population has changed in many ways, 
according to a report released by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

The report, which was prepared by 
the department’s Economic Research 
Service, shows that from 1951 to 1960 
numbers of animal units declined as 


follows: Milk cows, 15%; hens and 
pullets, 15%; farm chickens, 40%, 


and horses and mules, 53%. 

Increasing during the period were 
animal unit numbers as follows: Cat- 
tle on feed, about 60%; other beef 
cattle, 30%; sheep, 5%; broilers, 
220%, and turkeys, 60%. 

After fluctuating from 1947 to 
1957, the number of grain-consuming 
animal units fed has remained at 
about 166 million since 1957. 

The number of roughage-consuming 
animal units in the feeding year 1960 
was about 1% higher than in 1959, 
mainly because of a small increase 
in numbers of beef cattle. 

The number of grain-and-roughage- 
consuming animal units also increased 
about 1% in the feeding year 1960, 


Canada Feed Mill 


Legislation Defined 


WINNIPEG, MAN.—Action taken 
to free feed mills in western Canada 
from delivery quota restrictions has 
no effect on Canadian Wheat Board 
powers with respect to price. 

W. C. McNamara, chief commis- 
sioner, Canadian Wheat Board, told 
Farm Union members at a December 
meeting here that at no time previous 
to this legislation could the Canadian 
Wheat Board prohibit the feed mills 
from buying grain within the quota. 
Feed mills could purchase the grain 
at any price they liked, he stated. 

“Enforcement of quota control is 
our problem,” he said. The board now 
actually has a better knowledge of 
what mills are doing than it ever 
had, it was pointed out. 

Mr. McNamara said the feed mills 
legislation was never intended to give 
cheaper feed but that it has given 
greater control and more informa- 
tion. More feeders are using prepared 
feeds now, and this is a result of this 
policy; there has been this benefit to 
the livestock industry. The Wheat 
Board chief pointed out that the 
board has no control of price within 
the province. We could only control 
the quota. “Therefore, the price sit- 
uation has not been changed by our 
policy. The feed mill can still buy and 
sell at any price without regulation.” 
chiefly because the increase in the 
number of beef cattle—the heavy 

roughage consumers — exceeded the 


decrease in the number of hogs, the 
heavy grain consumers. 

An animal unit is the equivalent of 
one milk cow in terms of feed con- 
sumed. 

Single copies of “Animal Units of 
Livestock Fed Annually, 1909 to 
1960,” Statistical Bulletin No. 301, 
may be obtained free from the Office 
of Information, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D.C. 


Texans Planning 


5,000-Head Feedlot 


CHILDRESS, TEXAS—A commer- 
cial feedlot, in which 5,000 head of 
cattle could be fed out at one time, 
is being planned by three Childress 
residents—Dr. Robert Jones, L. C. 
Hill and Bill Bradley. 

Stock subscriptions are being 
sought to form a cattle feeding lot 
corporation, for which, Dr. Jones said, 
he will seek state approval for nam- 
ing “Greenbelt Feeders, Inc.” 

Dr. Jones said three plans are be- 
ing considered for the actual feeding 
and feed mill operation: The corpora- 
tion may operate a feed mill financed 
by a large feed company; the feed 
company may build the feed mill, 
with the local corporation owning 
stock in it and controlling part of 
its operation, or the third plan would 
be for the corporation to build and 
operate its own feed mill. Three ten- 
tative sites are under consideration at 
present. 

The sponsors are proposing a capi- 
talization of about $150,000. At $1 
per share, they aim to receive sub- 
scriptions of 500 shares from each 
initial stockholder. The contract 
would be binding for six months. 


| Some 25% of the subscription would 


be paid within the next few weeks, 
the balance by June 2, 1962. 

About 80 farmers and ranchers 
attended the first meetings, many of 
whom expressed a desire to become 
a part of the corporation. 

Dr. Jones said an 18-month study 
has been made of the Childress area 
cattle situation. The study commit- 
tee found that 166,000 head of cattle 
are in the area, and 120,000 head are 
annually shipped to other parts of 
the country to be fattened. Another 
incentive, he said, is that a large 
packing plant has been located at 
Lubbock, Texas, while Clovis, N.M., 
will soon have a new packing plant. 

One departure from the customary 
construction of feedlots is that the 
one proposed would have large self 
feeders instead of the bunk type feed- 
ing system, Dr. Jones said. 

Plans for feeding out 5,000 head 
at one time would make a yearly 
total of about 15,000 head. 


Hot Spot Producing 


Dust Control Systems 


DES MOINES, IOWA—Hot Spot 
Detector, Inc., Des Moines, is now 
producing dust control systems for 
the grain industry, according to S. A. 
Mitchell, Jr., general manager. 

The company has recently installed 
nine dust control systems in the past 
few months in Iowa, Nebraska, South 
Dakota and Kansas. Mr. Mitchell said 
Hot Spot’s air system division, which 
also produces the Hot Spot Detector 
aeration systems, has enlarged its 
engineering staff with design and 
fabrication personnel. 

“We feel that of our 


as a result 


| study and research in dust control 


applications and the 18 months of 
experimental work we have com- 
pleted,” Mr. Mitchell explained, “that 
we have come up with some new in- 
novations in dust collectors and de- 
sign work. 

“With 18 sales engineers and five 
service offices throughout the U.S. 
grain industry, and with our 13 years 
of calling on all size grain houses, we 
feel that we are aware of the indus- 
try’s needs in the field of tempera- 
ture, aeration and dust control and 
can service those needs,” Mr. Mitchell 
added. 

Hot Spot’s plans in dust control 
include “local’’ systems for gallery, 
dump pit, scales, boots, head of leg 
and all areas where dust is created 
in grain, feed and milling plants. 

The company has designed dust 
control systems for annexes, country 
stations, feed mills and large terminal 
operations. 

Hot Spot Detector also manufac- 
tures and installs electronic temper- 
ature measuring and aeration systems 
for the grain industry. 


Swisher F 


Sales Conference 


DANVILLE, ILL.—Representatives 
of the Swisher Feed division, William 
Davies Co., Inc., attended the recent 
sales conference in Danville, home of 
the feed division, recently. 

At the meeting, Henrie L. Miller, 
advertising manager of the division, 
reported that plans to launch the mid- 
winter promotional program are well 
underway. 

W. L. Lavery, Swisher general 
manager, commented on the competi- 
tive conditions in the U.S. in relation 
to the growing importance and de- 
mand for the Swisher super-concen- 
trate program. Mr. Lavery also 
stressed that young people with agri- 
cultural backgrounds are still the 
backbone of the feed industry, and 
that a definite opportunity exists for 
them today in this field. 

Introduced at the conference by 
Robert Freeman, sales manager, was 
Ronald King, Sheldon, Ill., a recent 
addition to the Swisher sales staff. 
Mr. King had five years experience 
in the mill business plus farming ex- 
perience prior to joining Swisher. He 
will assist Ed Greer, a veteran of the 
Swisher feed service staff. 


Seek Egg 


Plan; Integration Hit 


TORONTO, ONT. — Ontario egg 
producers have taken the first step 
towards producer control of egg mar- 
keting through a teletype auction sys- 
tem similar to that now in effect for 
hogs in the province. At a meeting 
here, the Ontario Poultry Producers 
Assn. changed its name to the On- 
tario Egg Producers Assn. and voted 
almost unanimously in favor of peti- 
tioning provincial authorities to call 
a vote on an egg marketing program 
under the Ontario Farm Products 
Marketing Act. 

Under initial discussion, it appeared 
that the Ontario plan would not in- 
clude eggs sold directly to consumers, 
either door to door or at farmers’ 
markets. 

Ontario has about 50,000 egg pro- 
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ducers and the plebiscite must be 
backed by petitions carrying the 
names of at least 15% of those eligi- 
ble to vote. Producers have asked that 
the petitions be signed and ready for 
presentation to the government by 
Feb. 28, 1962. 

Meanwhile producers heard Thomas 
Robson of Leamington speaking at an 
Ontario Federation of Agriculture 
meeting warn about the invasion of 


| egg production field by vertical inte- 


grators. 

“If we get five or six of these big 
operators going, we'll be out of busi- 
ness,” he said. 


Individual farmers could produce 
eggs more cheaply than vertical inte- 
grators, he said, but the problem was 
that the individual operator was like- 
ly to reach a point where he would 
have no outlet. Therefore, it was said, 
the association is seeking a marketing 
plan to put sales in the hands of the 
producers. 


ENGINEERS 


(Continued from page 


3) 


Co., president of GPMMA, suggested 
that for the June meeting, one sub- 
ject of most mutual interest for the 
group be developed and covered in 
detail. All present for the discussion 
seemed to be in agreement. 


A representative comment from a 
member of the ASAE came from Wil- 
liam S. Allen, extension agricultural 
engineer, Texas A&M College, who 
said: “These sessions are especially 
interesting to agricultural engineers 
because of their work with farm op- 
erations which are allied to agricul- 
tural engineering.” As an example, 
he mentioned commercial feedlots. 


The need and opportunities for ag- 
ricultural engineers in the commer- 
cial feed and grain industries were 
pointed out by Gerald A. Karstens, 
Feed Age. In both the feed and grain 
industries, he said, “There is a crying 
need for better engineering and ex- 
panded research, both of which, ac- 
cording to some experts, have lagged 
the growth of the industry. . . . There 
is a need for technically qualified 
men in this segment of agribusiness 
in management, research, engineer- 
ing, production, development, distri- 
bution, materials handling and stor- 
age.” 

He cited developments -in agricul- 
ture and the feed industry, including 
integration and larger farm produc- 
tion operations and said that the in- 
dustry is “virtually virgin territory 
for the ASAE.” He called for closer 
cooperation between ASAE and feed 
and allied industry groups. 


Art Stegner, Butler Mfg. Co., point- 
ed out problems of bin flow and 
showed a special Butler-produced film 
which illustrates some of the flow 
characteristics of materials and prob- 
lems of bin flow. Feed mixing and 
segregation problems were outlined 
by Robert C. Wornick of Chas. Pfizer 
& Co., Ine. The need for equipment 
and test standards for processing ma- 
chinery was explained in a report by 
Ralph Williams and George Thomas, 
machinery manufacturers represent- 
ing GPMMA committees. 

T. E. Stivers, milling engineer, De- 
catur, Ga., presented an extensive 
paper on the design of feed plants for 
producing feed for nutrition research. 

A paper by Loren V. Burns, vice 
president, and Donald R. Landphair, 
director of farmstead engineering, of 
Mel Miller & Co., a consulting and 
coordinating firm, covered production 
organization for specification prod- 
ucts, showing the possible role of 
ag engineers in increasingly techno- 
logical aspects of farm production 


| and marketing. 


George H. Foster, ag engineer with 
USDA, presented research and other 
information on corn drying. 

Other topics at the special session 
included grain storage facilities, corn 
milling, structure of grain kernels 
and grain quality. 
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PRICE QUOTATIONS, MARKET TRENDS 
OF PRINCIPAL INGREDIENTS 


Los Angeles: Demand fair trend steady 
supply adequat i ted 17% pre- 
tein, 1 Our \ $51@52; dehydrated pellet 
meal, 1 protein, 100,00 \ $53@54; sun- 
cured ‘ 1 protein $41@4 suncured 
eru 1 protein $43@44 all un- 
chang 

r: trend steady; sup- 
d, 17% pellets $56 
13 $48, sacked, un 


fair trend steady; 


eupp adequat li dehydrated, 100,000 
vitamin A unchanged 
Memphis: Lemand ‘ » good; trend 
steady suppiy ade irated, 17 
ed t min 


trend steady; 


for 
supply 


inged 
l, Na 1 


t supplies ade 


dehydrated, 100,- 
i ind pellets 
el r ground 
Denver: Liemand falr supply ample; $46, 
un nged 
Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
60.1 sacked, Boston, off 
Kansas City: f 
supply adequat 
A pellets 
15 lehydrated alfalfa 
pellet @5i reg pellets : 
2 lehy ted a ‘ 150,¢ pellets 
#58, reground pellets all un 
changed 
Chicage: Demand fai trend $1 lower; 
supply ample protein, 
100,000 units 50 
ANIMAL FAT (STABILIZED) 
Les Angeles: Li and better; trend firm- 
er upply adequat Ib up 
Ft. Werth: Demand good; trend high- 
er scarce prime ta tank cars 
s¢ irums iIb., f.0.b north 
Texas packing plants with returnable drums, 
up 
Beston: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
piy stead ta »w ye It yellow grease 
ae t unchanged 
Memphis: and to good trend 
ady; ib., prime tallow 
trend steady; 
¢ Ib., deliv- 
SupL s ample 


interest 


ewt tank tru s or t ts 
BARLEY FEED 
Los Angeles: lemand siow; trend barely 
steady; supply adequate; §2.62% cwt., un- 
Demand Ww trend steady; sup- 
y rdequate $15 unchanged 
Denver: Demand fair; supply 2.25 
sacked 0 bulk incl gee 
Seattle: I) 1 and ipply fair trend 
firm; $51.50 <« lots, unchanged 
BLOOD MEAL 
Los Angeles: Lemand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $5.2 5.50 unit of am 
monia, 8 ked unchanged 
Chicage: Demand strong trend steady; 
supply fair; 80 protein $140, sacked 
BONE MEAL (STEAMED) 
Boston: Demand and trend steady; sup 
ply at 105, unch red 
Cincinnati: lLemand i; trend steady; 
supply ample, $1 sacked, Cincinnati, un- 
changed 
Los Angeles: Demand siow; trend steady; 
eupply adequate mported $78, 20 ton lots, 
sacked, unchanged 
Ft. Worth: Demand good; trend steady 
supply sufficient ! $10 sacked 
f.o.b. Ft. Worth, u 
Denver: lLemand ght; supply ample; 
lots, unchanged 
mand and trend steady; sup- 
z $105, sacked, f.0 Buffalo, un- 
Chicag Demand and supply trend 
firm; $97.50, sacked 
BREWERS DRIED GRAINS 
Beston: »w; trend steady; sup 
ply adequate; 26 $57.10, unchanged 
Cincinnati: lLiemand poor trend higher; 
supp adequate up 
St. Louis: Demand slow; trend firm; sup 
ply adequate; 2¢ protein $46, up $1 
7 Los Angeles: Demand ow; trend steady: 
supply limited; $51, unchanged 
Ft. Worth: Demand siow; trend eteady: 
supply sufficient; 28 protein $60.10, sacked 
bg December ichanged 
Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
eteady $56, Boston, unchanged 
Chicago: Demand good; trend 50¢@$1 up 
Fs supply light 26 protein $44 
BREWERS DRIED YEAST 
Cincinnati: Ib... sacked, unchanged 
Los Angeles: lbemand ow; trend steady 
bs supply adequate; 10¢ Ib., 5 ton lots, sacked; 
ws 11¢ Ib., 1 ton lots, sacked; 12¢ Ib., leas than 


ton lote, sacked; all unchanged. 


NOTE: Quotations on feed ingredients 
shown in these and adjoining columns are 
wholesale prices, per ton, bulk, for prompt 
delivery, unless otherwise noted. They are 
the latest available from 
Feedstuffs and are not 
necessarily those in effect on date of 
publication. The prices represent fair 
average trading values and do not neces- 
sarily represent extreme low or high levels 
at which individual! sales might have oc- 
curred. A descriptive summary of supply 
and demand factors prevalent in the feed 
market appears on page 2. 


quotations 
correspondents 


Boston: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady ll¢ unchanged. 


Buffalo: Demand good; trend steady; sup 


ply limited; $9.70 ewt., f.o.b. Buffalo, un 
changed 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; 9%@l0¢ Ib., carlots, sacked: 
10%¢ Ib., tom lots; 11%¢ Ib., less than ton 
lots 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
ply ample 9%G@10¢ Ib., carlots, sacked; 


94% @12%6 
CALCIUM CARBONATE 


Los Angeles: lLiemand trend steady; 
supply adequate flour 20 ton cars, 
sacked meal $10.20, ears, sacked; 
both unchanged 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; 
supply adequate; $7@7.50 ecwt., 

Ft. Worth: Demand normal; supply suf- 
ficient trend steady $7.50, sacked, f.o.b 
north Texas, unchanged 

Denver: Demand fair 
$12.50, carload, unchanged 

Chicag Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply amp fine grind, plain, 100 Ib. bags 
$9.54; bulk, in hopper cars $7.54; bulk in 
boxcars $8.05; granular grind $1 premium. 


Ib., Le.l 


siow; 
$9.85, 
20 ton 
trend steady; 
unchanged 


supply ample; 


Minneapolis: Fine grind, 50 Ib. bags $13.75; 
100 Ib. bags $13; bulk, boxcar $11.50; bulk, 
hopper $11; coarse grind $1 premium, de- 


Minneapolis. 


COCONUT OTL MEAL 

Los Angeles: Demand limited; supply 
moderate; trend steady; copra cake $65, un- 
changed 

Seattle: Demand fair: 
ample; solvent type 

sacked, unchanged 
Portiand: Demand slow; trend steady: 
supply adequate; 20 solvent $62.20. 


CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES 
Los Angeles: trend steady; 


livered 


trend firm; 
$73, f.o.b. 


sup- 
car Se- 


Demand slow: 


supply adequate; 3%¢ Ib., unchanged. 
Boston: Demand active; trend firm; sup- 
$65, up $5 
Demand weak; trend steady; 
supply ample 3¢ Ib.. f.0.b West Coast, 


unchanged 


CORN GLUTEN FEED AND MEAL 


(All quotations for all cities are bulk 
basis, sacked basis $6 more) 
Minneapolis: Feed $47.70, meal $74.70. 

Atlanta: Feed $51.19, meal $78.10. 
Birmingham: Feed $48.99, meal $75.90. 
Boston: Feed $52.60, meal $79.60. 
Chicago: F $41, meal $68 
Cleveland: od $49, meal $76. 
Denver: Feed $51.30, meal $78.30. 
Ft. Worth: Feed $51.80, meal $76.80 
Indianapol Feed $46.25, meal $73.25 
Kansas City: Feed $41, meal $68 
Louisville: 7.55, meal $74.55 
New York: a1 2.20, meal $79.20. 
Norfolk: Feed meal $78.60. 
Philadelphia: $51.80, meal $78.80 
St. Louis: F meal $78. 
CORN OTL MEAL 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend higher; 
supply adequate; $48, up $2 
COTTONSEED MEAL 


Los Angeles: Demand limited; trend firm- 
supply adequate; $65, up $2. 
Memphis: lDremand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; prime 41% protein old proc- 
$43; new process 41% protein $62; both 
unchanged 
St. Louis: 
supply increased; 
down $1.50 
Cincinnati: Dem 
supply adequate; 50, up 
Ft. Worth: Demand excellent; trend 
about steady; light offerings especially for 
nearby; 41 old $68, f.o.b. mills, 
Ft Worth, unchanged: solvent 2% fat 
added $467, December-January, up $2; $65.50, 


er 


trend easier; 
process $62, 


slow; 
solvent 


Demand 
41% 
and trend higher; 
70 


poor; 


process 


February-April, unchanged; loose hulls $13 
unchanged 

Baffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady to higher; $85.49, sacked, Boston, 
up $1 

Denver: Demand limited; supply scarce; 
$71, up $1.60 


Kansas City: Demand slow; trend steady: 


supply adequate; 41% solvent process $69.20, 
down $1; 41% old process $70.70, unchanged 

Demand good: trend steady; 
supply limited; 41% $68, North Carolina, 


South Carolina and Georgia; $64, Missiasip- 
pi and Tennessee, unchanged. 


CURACAO PHOSPHATE 


New York: Minimum 14% phosphorus 
$43.50 sacked, $40.50 bulk, f.ob. New Or- 
leans, Jacksonville and Philadelphia. 


DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 


Coronet, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 31%, 


34%, maximum fluorine 
uniform analysis; carload sacked, 
100 Ib. multiwall bags, bul ; truck 
load $62, sacked, in 100 Ib. multiwal! bags, 
bulk $59, f.o.b. Coronet, Fla. 

Tupelo, Miss.: Minimum phosphorus 14%, 
minimum calcium 28%, maximum fluorine 
14% $52, f.0.b. Tupelo in 100 Ib. multi- 
wall bags, $49 bulk. 


phosphorus 18%, 
maximum 36%, 
$66 (or $3.67 per 
in 100 Ib. multi- 


Minimum 
33%, 
18% 


Wales, Tenn.: 
minimum calcium 
maximum fluorine 
unit of P), f.o.b 
wall bags, $3 leas 

Butte, Mont.: Minimum 
minimum caicium 32%, maximum calcium 
tf minimum fluorine .18% $81 (or $4.50 
per unit P), f.o.b. Butte, 100 Ib. multi- 
wall bags; bulk $78; truck lots of Tess than 
10 tons $10 more, bagged or bulk. 

Houston: Minimum phosphorus 19%, 
mum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 35%, 
maximum fluorine .19 $69.35 net ton, f.o.b 
Houston, 100 Ib. multiwall bags; $66.35 bulk 
($3 per unit of P) 

Port Arthur, Texas: Minimum phosphorus 
Is%, minimum calcium 31 maximum cal- 
um 34 maximum fluorine .18%, guaran- 
teed uniform analysis, carload and truck 
oad $65.75, sacked 100 Ib. multiwall bags; 
bulk $¢ . f.ob. Port Arthur 
Muscatine, lowa: Minimum phosphorus 
minimum calcium 31%, maximiim cal- 
cium 34 maximum fluorine .18%, guaran- 
teed uniform analysis, carload and truck 
load, $ , sacked, 100 Ib. multiwall bags; 
bulk $68 . f.0.b. Muscatine. 

Cincinnati: 18% phosphorus, carlots $74.30, 

$84.30; 14% phosphorus, carlots 


ton lots 72.50, Cincinnati, un- 


in 
phosphorus 18%, 


4%, 


of 


mini- 


18 


good; trend steady; 
adequate; minimum 18% phosphorus, 
maximum calcium, maximum  .18% 


fluorine $73.45, sacked, unchanged. 
DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 


Chicago: Bulk, carlots and truck 
18%% phosphate $78 and 21% 
$89; packed in 100 Ib. papers, 
more, 18% % phosphate $81 and 

quantities, 18%% phosphate 
prices per ton, f.o.b 
cago Heights, Ill, or Nashville, Tenn. 

Bonnie, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18% %, 
granular, $81 (or $4.38 unit of P), freight 
equalized from nearest producing point, 
load bulk carloads $3 less; in truck 
less than 10 tons, $10 more. West- 
prices, for delivery at established 
railroad stations and by truck at regular 
feed mixing plants: California, Arizona, 
Nevada and Utah, $99.99; Washington, Ore- 
gon, Montana and Idaho, $107.15; bulk car- 
$3 truck loads less than 10 tons, 
more 

Columbia, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 
18.5%, minimum calcium 24% $81, f.o.b. 
Columbia, in 100 Ib. multiwall bags; freight 
equalized with nearest producing point, car- 
load basis; bulk $3 ton 

Texas City, Texas: Minimum phosphorus 
18.5%, minimum calcium 20%, maximum 
uicium maximum fluorine .12%; car- 
and load $75.50 sacked, in 100 
Ib. multiwall bulk $72.50, f.o.b. Texas 
City 


Trenton, 


Demand 


loads, 


phosphate 
tons 


10 


car- 
basis: 
of 


slope 


ern 


less; 


less 


23%. 
truck 
bags, 


oad 


Mich.: 18%% phosphorus and 
23% calcium, bulk boxcar/hopper car $78; 
bagged $81; 21% phosphorus product pro- 
duction discontinued 

Cincinnati: 18% % 
bagged in carloads; 
f.o.b, Cincinnati; 
unchanged 

Los Angeles: Demand 
supply adequate; 18% % 
sacked, unchanged. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair: trend steady; 
supply adequate; $81.50, sacked, unchanged. 

Buffalo: Demand and supply good; trend 
steady; $82.90, sacked, Boston, unchanged. 

Denver: Demand good; supply limited; 
$91 20 ton car; $89.90, 30 ton car; un- 
changed 

DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 

Boston: Demand active; trend firm; 
ply light; $64, up $2@3. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair 
steady supply tight; $52, unchanged. 

Buffalo: Demand good: trend higher: 
supply fair to poor; $62.50, Boston, up $1.50. 

DRIED BEET PULP 

Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
supply ample; $48.50@48.70, unchanged. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply sufficient; plain $55, sacked, De- 
cember, unchanged. 

Boston: Demand good; trend firmer; sup- 
ply fair; $53, sacked, up $1. 

Buffalo: Demand fair to poor; trend 
steady; supply fair; $52.50, sacked, Boston, 
unchanged 

Denver: Demand fair; supply ample; $690, 
unchanged. 


phosphorus $88.80, 
$98.70, bagged in ton 
ots $81, f.0.b. production 
oints 
trend steady; 
$95.10, 


fair; 
phosphorus 


sup- 


to good; trend 


Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $53.40, sacked, delivered, un- 
changed. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 


supply Mmited; 15¢ Ib., sacked, unchanged. 
Boston: Demand light; trend firm; sup- 
ply short; 14¢ Ib., unchanged, 


Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 


ply adequate; $10.75 cwt., f.0.b. Buffalo, 
unchanged. 

Chicago: Demand good; trend up $1.25@ 
1.50; supply fair; medium acid $11.50 cwt., 


sacked; sweet cream $11.50 ecwt., sacked. 


DRIED CITRUS PULP 

Los Angeles: Demand steady; trend firm; 
supply limited; orange pulp $43, lemon 
pulp $40@41; both unchanged. 

Boston: Demand and supply fair; 
steadier; $48.50, sacked, unchanged. 

Buffalo: Lemand fair; trend lower; sup- 
ply good; $30 sacked, f.o.b. Florida points, 
off $1.50. 

Atlanta: Demand and supply good; trend 


trend 


steady; pulp $30@32.50 sacked, meal $27.50 
@30 sacked, both f.o.b. Florida processing 


unchanged. 

DRIED SKIM MILK 

Boston: Demand good; trend firm; supply 
fair; 13%¢ Ib., unchanged. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend firm- 
er; supply very limited; 15¢ Ib., less than 
ton lots, sacked, up 1¢; 14% ¢ Ib., ton lots, 

< up l¢. 
Demand fair; trend steady; 
12@13¢ sacked, un- 


plants. 


Cincinnati: 
supply adequate; 
changed. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; trend steady; 


supply sufficient; $16.75 cwt., sacked, un- 
changed. 

Minneapolis: Demand good; supplies im- 
proved somewhat; price off 25¢ to $14 cwt., 

Buffalo: Demand only fair; trend high- 
er; supply light; spray $12.35 ewt., f.o.b, 
Buffalo, up lvé. 

Chicage: Demand excellent; trend very 
strong, up 75¢@§1.25; supply moderate; 
$14.25 ewt., sacked. 


DRIED WHEY 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $5.10 ecwt., carloads, 
sacked; $5.25 cwt., Lel, sacked; both un- 
changed. 

Boston: 
ply fair; 

Cinei Demand 
supply adequate; $5.75 
changed. 

Ft. Worth: 
supply adequate; 
truck or rail, delivered 
lots $5.50, f.0.b. warehouse, 
unchanged. 

Minneapolis: Demand good; supplies tight; 
f.o.b. shipping 


good; trend firm; 
%¢. 

fair; 
cwt., 


Demand 
up 


sup- 


steady; 
un- 


trend 
sacked, 


Demand fair; trend steady; 
standard $4.75, sacked, 
Ft. Worth; small 
Ft. Worth; both 


price unchanged at $5 cwt., 
point 

Denver: Demand slow; supply ample; 
$5.50 ecwt., carload, down 10¢. 

Chicage: Demand quiet; trend slightly 
easier; supply ample; $4.65 cwt., sacked. 


FEATHER MEAL (HYDROLYZED) 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; $1 a unit of protein, sacked, 
unchanged. 

Boston: Demand and trend steady; 
ply steady; $95, unchanged. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; trend firm; 
supply very limited; 85% protein $87.50, 
nominal, sacked, delivered Ft. Worth, un- 
changed to $2.50 up. 


MEAL 


sup- 


Boston: Demand active; trend firm; sup- 
ply light; Peruvian 65% $118, carlots, 
sacked, truckloads $120, both unchanged. 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply adequate; $113.10, unchanged. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend weak- 
er; supply adequate; local production, 60% 
protein $1.80 a unit, unchanged to 2%¢ 
lower 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply sufficient for nearby; sacked: 65% 
protein Peruvian $118@119, unchanged. 


Demand good; supplies fair; 
$1.75 
June, 


Minneapolis: 
herring 


for 
April 
West 


unit 
for 
60% 


protein 
$1.80 

Coast; 
$138 
trend steady; sup- 
unit, f.0.b. West 


Canadian 
January through 
through June, f.0.b. West 
Coast blended steady at 

Denver: Demand fair; 
ply short; $1.80 a protein 
Coast, up 5i¢ 

Buffalo: Demand quiet; trend steady; 
limited catches from North Carolina petered 
out; t protein menhaden $138, f.o.b. 
Buffalo, steady 

Seattle: Demand and supply fair; trend 
easy; Canadian production $1.85 a unit pro- 
tein, f.0b. truck, Vancouver, sacked, un- 
changed 

Portland: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply tighter; $1.88 a protein unit, sacked. 

Chicago: Demand good; supplies hard to 
get; menhaden, East Coast $120, Gulf $120; 
scrap, East Coast $116, Gulf $116; Canadian 
herring $1.65@1.75 a unit of protein. 


HOMINY FEEDS 


Demand poor; trend steady; 
white $45, yellow $45, both 
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Memphis: 
supply ample; 
down 530¢. 
Louis: Demand fair; trend easier; 
adequate; yellow $43.50, unchanged. 
Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply adequate; $54, unchanged. 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 


supply limited; hominy meal $52, hominy 
pellets $54; both unchanged 
Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $47.60, unchanged. 
Buffalo: Demand fair; trend lower; sup- 
ply fair to good; $51.50, Boston, off $3. 
LINSEED OIL MEAL 


Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; local production, 31% pro- 
tein $71, unchanged. 

Cincinnati: Demand 
supply adequate; new 
old process $64.50, up 50¢, 


poor; trend steady; 
process $64, up 50¢; 
Minneapolis, un- 
Demand and supply light; trend 
$82.20, unchanged. 
Worth: Demand slow; trend steady; 
offerings light; 34% protein, extracted 
sacked, December, up $3. 
Demand good; supplies tight; 
prices up 50¢ to $1; 34% solvent and 32% 
expeller are both $65.50. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; 
$65, nominal, 


trend higher; 
Minneapolis, 


Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 

ply ample; $78, unchanged. 
MEAT AND BONE MEAL 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 50% protein $86, without 
billing, up $1; 50% protein $90, with rail 
transit, up $2. 

St. Louis: Demand good; trend firm; 
supply limited; 50% $84.50, up $2. 

Boston: Demand fair; trend steady; 
ply ample; $1.30 a protein unit; 
50% $87; both unchanged. 


eup- 
converted 


Leos Angeles: Demand good; trend weak 
(Turn to QUOTES, page 65) 
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B 
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ALFALFA MEAI | | 
A $54 srou 
unchanged 4 
st. Louis: Demand siow,; | 
supply ample dehydrated, 17% protein, | 
160,000 mits tamin A _ pellets $48.50, 3 
unchanged 
rt. Werth: Demand far 
siow for suncured trend 
eufficient; | lehydr 00 
A $57, rai truck, uncl to $l up; 
suncured 13%, “-in $43, un- 
char i q 
| 
a 
moved pr es up to ib., f.0.f pro- 
e ducer plant for bleachable fancy 
Chicage: Demand excellent; trend strong, 
up cwt supply fair; bleachable fan- | 
$5.62% | 
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Major Markets Roundup 


Prices Decline, Then Stage Comeback 


Ingredients moved into a holiday 
lull. There was some price decline 
early in the trading week, but later 
in the period some of the ingredients 
staged a comeback. 

Buying was generally said to be 
limited to fill-in orders as manufac- 
turers kept inventories at low levels. 

The feedstuff price index, as com- 
puted by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture for the period ending 
Dec. 19, was down 1.2 points to 83.6. 
Soybean meal was off sharply early, 
but regained some of its losses later 
in the week. 

Millfeeds declined as much as $3.50. 
Meat and bone meal and tankage ad- 
vanced late in the week. 


East 

BOSTON: It was a typical pre-year 
end market here this week, extreme- 
ly dull with trading action generally 
limited to immediate or nearby re- 
quirements. Among those ingredients 
attaining higher quotations for the 
week were fish solubles, distillers 
grains, beet pulp and dried whey. 
Easier in tone were soybean meal, 
bran and middlings. 


BUFFALO: The ingredient market 
was dull and mixed, with a downside 
drift blunted somewhat by sharp rises 
of several scarce ingredients. 

In the millfeeds, bran declined $2, 
middlings were down $1.50 and red 
dog eased 50¢. The sacked differential 
on bran and middlings continued to 
hold steady at $5, but one spokesman 
said, “Sacked millfeeds are a thing of 
the past.” 


Midwest 

CINCINNATI: Prices of major in- 
gredients were mixed this week, with 
changes mostly of a minor nature. 

Corn oil meal advanced $2. Brewers 
dried grains and cottonseed oil meal 
were up $1, and linseed oil meal was 
up 50¢ to $1.50. On the down side 
were: Soybean oil meal, $4 to $4.50; 
bran $3; unground grain screenings 
and tankage, $2.50, and middlings, $2. 


CHICAGO: Cash soybean meal 
showed a moderate easing tendency 
during the week; 44% protein was 
down $1 for unrestricted billing and 
ETL was off $1 to $1.50. In the 50%, 
more relative easiness was evident on 
both the unrestricted and ETL bill- 
ing, the former being down $1.50 and 
the latter $2 per ton. 

Offerings became just enough 
heavier, along with a moderate let- 
down in demand, to bring about the 
price adjustments. 

Census Bureau figures show an all- 
time record soybean crush during 
November, 38,500,000 bu., surpassing 
the previous high of 38,300,000 set in 
January. 

This in turn resulted in a new all- 
time high record production of bean 
meal at 888,000 tons vs. 832,400 in 
October and 851,600 tons in Novem- 
ber last year. Despite the latter, 
stocks of bean meal in crushers’ hands 
at the end of November were 62,900 
tons more than month previous and 
less than 60% as large as the year 
ago on hand figure of 110,700 tons. 


MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL: Fur- 
ther advances by meat and bone meal 
and tankage were the talk of the 
quiet ingredient market here this 
week. 

Meat and bone meal moved up $4 
to $6, and tankage advanced $1 to $3. 
Linseed meal moved 50¢ to $1 higher 
on tight supplies; processors report- 
edly won’t have much of the product 
until they sell some of the oil they 
have on hand. Animal fat gained an- 
other %¢ on the strength given by 
both good export and domestic in- 
terest. 

Soybean meal was off from week 
earlier levels by $1 to $1.50. In mill- 
feeds, sacked bran was off $1 while 
middlings and red dog held steady. 


ST. LOUIS: Feed ingredient prices 
turned easy in rather quiet trading 
here. Principal downturns occurred in 
oilseed meals and millfeeds. But, 
other ingredients acted heavy. Vol- 
ume of dealings fell behind the pace 
of recent weeks. 

Soybean meal closed down $2, un- 
der pressure of unexpectedly large 
offerings and slower demand. Mill- 
feeds suffered the widest losses with 
downturns of $2.50 to $3.50. 


South 


MEMPHIS: Business in ingredients 
ranged generally from fair to good. 

Cottonseed oil meal for nearby 
shipment was rather well-sold up, 
and the price remained fairly stable. 
Deferred shipment meal was offered 
at a discount. Buyers displayed little 
interest, however, and only occasional 
small lots were traded for January. 
The market at this time appears to 
have topped out, and some in the 
trade consider that a weak under- 
tone is developing. 

Soybean oil meal demand was con- 
sidered only fair. The price has moved 
down considerably from highs estab- 
lished earlier this month. Most buy- 
ers seem to have adequate inventory 
and are not pushing for more meal. 
The tight spot in December shipment 
meal that was predicted by part of 
the trade failed to occur. And after a 
runup in price the first half of De- 
cember, the market fell back on plen- 
tiful offerings for the final half. 


Southwest 


KANSAS CITY: The demand for 
major ingredients was slow this week 
with the exception of millfeeds. 

The lower price levels of millfeeds 
found active buying support and 
prices bounced back $1 to $2 from the 
mid-week lows but were still under 
last week levels. 

The demand for protein meals was 
confined mainly to nearby shipment. 
Soybean meal and cottonseed meal 
prices were $1 to $2 lower. 

Alfalfa meal prices were unchanged 
for the dehydrated products but were 
about $1 higher for suncured alfalfa 
products. The increase in suncured 
alfalfa prices was sparked by an im- 
proved demand. 


FT. WORTH: The cold snap did 
not bring in the expected general in- 
crease in demand for ingredients, and 
not much improvement is looked for 
now until after the holidays. 

Bulk millfeeds moved $3.50 to $4 


FDA Announces 


Drug Developments 


WASHINGTON — The Food and 
Drug Administration has announced 
a number of developments in connec- 
tion with the use of drugs in feeds. 


FDA said antibiotic regulations had 
been amended to provide for lowering 
the minimum amount of streptomycin 
from 30 mg. to 12 mg. per ton when 
used in combination with penicillin 
in amprolium-medicated feeds. This 
action was on a petition filed by 
Merck & Co., Inc. 

S. B. Penick & Co. has filed a food 
additive petition to provide for use of 
a mixture of not less than 3 gm. of 
bacitracin methylene disalicylate and 
not less than 1 gm. of procaine peni- 
cillin in amprolium-medicated feed 
for growth promotion, provided that 
the total antibiotic used does not ex- 
ceed 50 gm. per ton of finished feed. 

Merck filed a food additive petition 
to provide for use of procaine penicil- 
lin in feed for pheasants and quail 
(for growth promotion) at levels 
equivalent to 2.4 gm. to 50 gm. and 
10 gm. to 50 gm., respectively, of 
penicillin G master standard activity 
per ton of feed. 


lower, and sacked bran and shorts 
were off $1.50 to $2. 

Cottonseed meal was in good de- 
mand, with prices unchanged to $2 
higher; offerings for immediate were 


hard to find. 


Other Reports 


FISH MEAL: Production of fish 


meal during October was less than | 


in the same month a year earlier; 
however, the quantity of this ingredi- 
ent processed during the first 10 
months of the year was greater than 
for the same period last year. 

Fish meal production during Octo- 
ber, pegged at 16,900 tons, was down 
30% from a year earlier, according 
to the U.S. Department of the In- 
terior. Fish meal 
the first 10 months of 1961 amounted 
to 265,500 tons, 8,300 tons above the 
same period of the previous year, said 
the department. 

Imports of fish meal 
through September, 159,100 tons, 


processed during | 


January |} 


were 64% more than during the same | 


period of 1960 


QUOTES 


ige 


(Continued from p 64) 


er; 50 protein $1.65 a 
unit, 

Cincinnati: Demea good; trend strong: 
supply short 50 % at and bone scraps 
$82.50, Cincinnat unchanged 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; trend firm 
offerings decreasing r and bone $80 
bulk, $82.50 sacked, f.o.t Ft Vorth, up 
$2.50 

St. Paul: Demand slow; supplies ample 
price range up $4@6; $90@93 

Buffalo: Demand fair rend firm; sup- 
ply scarce 50 meat 5s ps $85 f.o.b 
Buffalo, unchanged 

Denver: Demand fair; 
up $1 

Chicago: Demand good 0; 
supply moderate; 5 pr 

MEXICAN PHOSPHATE 

Brownsville, Texas: Mexican natural 
ground rock; 13% phosphorus $39 sacked, 
bulk $2 less. 

MILLFEED 

Boston: Demand spotty trend nervous; 
supply mple; t $51.10@52.60, off $1 
@2.50; middlir wn 

Los Angeles: Standard n run $48, steady 
demand steady trend ted offerings 
inct ged; red bran $52 @55, slow de- 
mand, weaker trend, ample supplies, down 

1.50@3 

Cincinnati: Demand poo trend lower 
supp adequate; bran $47, down $3; mid 

nd slow trend easier 
i $45 
$40, down $3; bu s 
$3.50 

Baffalo: Demand fair; trend lower ul 
ply adequate to fair bran $43, off $2 
middlings $44.50, off $1 d dog $49, off 
5O¢ al prices f.o.t Bu ) 

Denver: Demand better; supply adequate; 
shorts $43.50, bran $43.5 millrun $43.50; 
all down $2.25 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample whea bran $43, down $3 
gray shorts $44, down $ nda midds 
$43.50, down $3.50. 


mand 


Worth: 


De 


and middlir 50@4; sacked 


down $1.50@2. 


bran and shorts 

Minneapolis: Demand good; supplies tight- 
er; sacked bran off $1 to $44; sacked mid- 
llings s iy at $45; sac i red dog sté« y 
t $4é 

Kansas City: Demand good; trend steac 
to stronger; supply adequate sacked 
$40@40.50, down $2 shorts 
40 dowr >- bulk bran $35.50@36, 
$1.50 lk ts $37@37 iown $1 
middlings 7.50 Dn 

Chicago: Demand : i $1 22.5 
lower; supply adequate; standard bran $4: 
standard midds, $44.50 1 dog $45.50 

MOLASSES 

Cincinnati: Demand fair trend steady 
supply adequate; 12%¢ gal New Orleans 
unchanged 

Boston: Demand seasonal; trend steady 
supply plentiful; 16%¢ gal., tank cars, un 
ehanged 

St. Louis: D slow dy 
supply amp! ap tank 
cars, New Orleans, uncha 

Los Angeles: Demand good dy 
supply ample $23.50, f.o.b cars 
23.75, f.o.b. tank trucks nged 

Memphis: Demand fair to trend 
steady; supply bl t %@ 
12%¢ gal. tank f.o.t 
unchanged; $27.17, ivered Memphis, trucl 
unchanged 

Buffalo: Demand fair to poor; trend 
steady; supply good; 16%¢ gal., f.o.b. Al- 
bany, unchanged 

Denver: Demand fair supply ample 
$31.70, tank car, unchanged 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; trend steady 
supply sufficient; blackstrap 13¢ gal., f.o.b 
Houston, truck $28.93, delivered Ft. Worth, 
seller's market price on date of shipment 


unchanged. 
Minneapolis; Demand good; supplies ade- 
quate; price unchanged; $33 for black- 
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strap, tank truck, delivered Twin Cities; 
$32 for biend. 
OAT PRODUCTS 

Boston: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply spotty; pulverized $53.50, sacked; re- 
ground oat feed $32, sacked; both un- 
changed 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply Mmited; white pulverized $43, un- 


changed; reground oat feed $22, unchanged. 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady to lower; $34.10, sacked, Boston, 
off 50¢ 

Cincinnati: 
supply adequate; 
unchanged. 
Worth: Demand fair; trend steady; 
light offerings; 19% protein oat mill- 
$44.30 sacked, January, unchanged; 
reground $31.80 December, $29.90 January, 
sacked, unchanged. 

Minneapolis: Demand fair; supplies ade- 
price steady to $1 higher; sacked 
rolled steady at $83; sacked feed- 
ing oatmeal steady at $69; sacked crimped 
at $65; sacked pulverized up $1 to 
sacked oat feed steady at $26. 


PEANUT OIL MEAL 
Los Angeles: Nothing available for quo- 


Demand poor; trend steady; 
pulverized white oats $45 


feed 


quate; 
feeding 


steady 
$49.50; 


tati 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 

ply limited; 45% $65 for solvent process, 

f.o.b. Alabama producing unchanged. 
POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS 

trend weak- 


mills, 


Los Angeles: Demand slow; 


er; supply ample; $1.40 a unit of protein, 
sacked, down 10¢. 

Boston: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply light; $85, unchanged. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply scarce; $85@87, sacked, f.o.b. Texas 
plants, up $2.50. 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend stronger; 


$80, f.0.b. Alabama and Geor- 
$2.50. 


supply short; 


gie production points, up 
RICE BY-PRODUCTS 
Buffalo: Demand good: trend higher: 
supply fair; $57, sacked, f.o.b. Buffalo, 
up $1. 


Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply limited; California production, high 
‘ bran $53, sacked, unchanged. 
Demand good; trend steady; 


content, 


Ft. Worth: 


on rice 
38, sacked, f.o.b. Houston, unchanged; 
vent rice bran $31.50 bulk, $35.50 sacked, 


f.o.b. south Texas rice mills, unchanged. 
SCREENINGS 
Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady to higher; ground, sacked $40.25, 
New York, unchanged bulk, unground 
$31.75, New York, up $1. 


Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 


suply adequate; ground barley $35, sacked, 
unchanged. 
c ‘innati: Demand good; trend steady: 


tight; unground 


screenings 
@22.50, down $2.50. 


grain 


Sales agents for. . . 


PFIZER’s 
FEED SUPPLEMENTS 


in the Mid-Atlantic States 


GETKIN-MOYER, INC. 


NORRISTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


Headquarters for 


No. Atlantic Fish Meals 
(Redfish, Whitefish, Men- 
haden & Sardine /Herring) 

Condensed Fish Solubles 
(8,000 Gal. Tank Cars 
Only) 


Full Fish Meals 
(Entire Original Proportion 
of Dried Solubles Are In- 
cluded) 

Marine Vitamin Oils 
(All Potencies) 


Frozen Fish 
(For Mink Feeding) 


NEW ENGLAND 
BY- PRODUCTS 
CORP. 


177 MILK ST. BOSTON 9, MASS 


HUbbard 2-1682 


| | 
| 
ce 
| 
| 
offerings rdequate for immediate; bran, 
| buik $44, ‘burlaps $48: gray. shorts, bulk 
$46 burlaps $50; middlings, bulk $45.50, 
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Minneapolis: Demand fair; supplies am- | 
ple; prices unchanged; unground Canadian | 
steady at $21; domestic lights $10@14; 
domestic mediums $14@20; domestic heavies 
$20@28; 15% flax screenings $37. 

SOFT PHOSPHATE 
(Sacked, delivered) 

Atianta: $20.25. 

Baffale: $25.50. 

Chicago: $24.96. 

Cincinnati: $23.64. 


Memphis: $22.28. 
Minneapolis: $26.12 
Philadelphia: $24.51 
Louis: $24.35 
SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend lower; 
supply adequate; $59@59.50, Decatur, down 
$4@4.50 
Beston: Demand cautious; trend unset- 
tled; supply ample; 44% $56.50, 50% $62.50, 
f.o.b. Decatur, both off $1 
St. Louis: Demand slow; trend easier; 
supply ample; 44% protein $58.50, Decatur 
basis: $61.50 delivered, down $2 
Denver Demand good; supply ample; 
$70, down 20¢ 
Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
lower; $57, Decatur, off 50¢ 


Demand slow; trend weak- 


Los Angeles: 
$80.60, down $1.50. 


er; supply ample; 


Memphis: Demand poor; trend weak; sup- 
ply ample; prime 44% solvent $59, f.0.b. 
Memphis, down $2 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend lower; 
supply sufficient; 44% $66.75@69, December, 
down $1@2; $67.50@69.50, January through 
March; 50% $75@76.50, December, about 
unchanged; $76@77, January through 
March 

Minneapolis: Demand slow; supplies ade- 
quate; 44% off $1.50 to $53; 50% off $1 
to $59: 41% expeller off $1 to $59 

Kansas City: Demand siow; trend weak- 
er; supply ample; 44% solvent $56@56.50, 
f.o.b. Decatur, down $1.50 

Chicago: Demand less aggressive: trend 
$1@2 lower: supply adequate; Decatur basis, 
44% protein, unrestricted billing $59, E.T.L. 
$56.50; 50% protein, unrestricted $64, E.T.L. 
$61.50. 

TANKAGE 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply fair; 60% digester $90, Cincinnati, 
down $2.50 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply scarce; 60% digester $92.50, sacked, 
f.o.b. Ft. Worth, up $2.50. 

St. Paul: Demand slow; supplies ade- 
quate; prices up $1@3; $94@97 

Chicago: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 


ply moderate; 60% protein $92.50, sacked. 


UREA FEED COMPOUND 
Woodstock, Tenn.: Minimum 42% nitro- 
gen, 262% protein equivalent; $105 bagged, 
$99 bulk, delivered in all states east of 
and including New Mexico, Colorado, Wyo- 
ming and Montana. 
LaPiatte, Neb., and South Point, Ohio: 
Minimum 42% nitrogen, 262% protein equiv- 
alent $96, f.0.b. bagged; $90 bulk, cara or 
trucks; freight equalized with nearest pro- 
ducing point. 
or, Okla.: Mintmum 42% nitrogen, 
262% protein equivalent, $95 bagged, $91 
bulk, f.0.b. Pryor, freight equalized with 
nearest producing point; $100 bagged, $96 
bulk, delivered in cars or trucks to New 
Mexico, Colorado, Wyoming and al! states 
to the East. 


VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL FAT 
(HYDROLYZED) 
Los Angeles: Demand fair 
supply adequate; 5%¢ Ib., 
Ft. Worth: Demand good: 
supply limited; 5%¢ Ib., f.0.b 
Texas, up \¢. 


Reports Indicate USDA 


Working on Egg Group 


The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture apparently is laying the ground- 
work for a possible egg industry ad- 
visory committee as a follow-up to 
similar efforts in turkey and broiler 
circles. 

Sources say commercial egg people 
of several states have been asked to 
submit names of likely prospects for 
committee membership. 


trend steady; 
unchanged 
trend higher: 
north central 


MILLFEED « FEED GRAIN 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


What Do You Need? 
— Jorrg Parke 


633 Board of Trade 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


MANEY BROS. 


MILL & ELEV. CO. 


Minneapolis, Mirmesota 
Distributers in the Upper Mildwest 
Stutes for 


SMALL'S DERYDRATED ALFALFA 


SMALL’S 
DEHYDRATED ALFALFA 


“For Feeds with a Future" 
Archer-Daniels-Midiand Co. 


Alfaita Division 
©. Box 356 Konsas City, Mo. 


GMI 


(Continued from page 1) 


following regional managers whose 
administrative responsibilities will be 
directed from headquarter locations 
indicated: 

R. T. Tomberlin, Minneapolis; P. 
M. Waters, Kansas City; E. J. Slevin, 
Ft. Worth; R. M. Hendrickson, Jack- 
son, Miss.; E. H. Harms, Russellville, 
Ark.; S. D. Watson, Chelsea, Mich.; 
W. L. Adams, Coral Gables, Fla.; H. 
R. Anderson, Lancaster, Pa., and R. 
T. Clarke, Monroe, N.C. 

Mr. Woolley also announced that 
H. L. Witz will continue as director 
of the GMI feed division's research 
farm at Indianola, Iowa, and Arnold 
van Rossem will continue as director 
of international operations, with his 
administrative location remaining in 
Minneapolis. 

Regional Announcements 

Appropriate customer and trade 
announcements pertaining to decen- 
tralization moves will be made by 
each regional manager as his organi- 
zation is completed and functioning 
on a local basis, Mr. Woolley said. 

Such an announcement has come 
from Russellville, Ark. GMI officials 
at Russellville said the Arkansas and 
Mississippi territory formerly admin- 
istered from Hot Springs will be di- 
vided into two parts. In the future, 
the Arkansas region will be operated 
from Russellville, where GMI has a 
mill and storage warehouse. 

As announced by Mr. Woolley, Mr. 
Harms, formerly on the sales staff, 
has been named manager for Ar- 
kansas, and Mr. Hendrickson, former- 
ly regional sales manager at the Hot 
Springs office, has been appointed 
manager of the Mississippi territory. 

It was also announced from Ar- 
kansas, that a feed mill at Nashville, 
Ark., will be closed temporarily and 
that a contract milling agreement 
with Keith Smith of Hot Springs has 
been terminated. 


DEMAND 


(Continued from page 1) 


Grain Dealers Assn. (What he said 
about Michigan’s feed industry op- 
portunities, in particular, is told in a 
related story.) 

“The powerful force behind the 
revolution which has occurred and is 
still occurring in many of our agri- 
cultural products,” according to Mr. 
Reynolds, “is the switch from seeking 
markets to match production to first 
finding markets for products before 
they’re produced in necessary and de- 
sired quantity and quality.” 

He noted that producing to fill a 
demand is not a new concept, but it 
has grown in importance because the 
food marketing industry “is changing 
at such a rapid rate that one would 
think the take-off had been powered 
by an Atlas booster.” 

“Discount House” 

One of the changes in modern retail 
merchandising which deserves para- 
mount attention is the advent of “the 
discount house.” 


It has been predicted by a leading | 


authority in food and chain store 
marketing that “within 10 years we 
will have 12 huge chains doing bet- 
ter than $10 billion in sales annual- 
ly. . The discount house which 


today deals in hard goods and soft | 


goods is likely to become THE im- 
portant factor in the distribution of 
food. . . . Large food chains will 
have difficulty in remaining competi- 
tive and profitable.” 

All this, Mr. Reynolds noted, will 
have an effect on the feed industry. 
“What is predicted may not come 
true in its full form,” he said. “But 
the trend is definitely in this direc- 
tion. And to me this means that more 
and more we, as producers of meat, 
milk and eggs, must produce to fill 
a market demand, and it will be of 


great importance to us that we de- 
velop sound markets for the products 
we are to produce.” 

What’s Likely to Happen? 

So, what can the feed industry ex- 
pect to happen to itself because of 
these food marketing developments? 
Mr. Reynolds believes: 

1. There is no room for the in- 
efficient. 

2. Service and quality will become 
increasingly important. 

3. Specialized production will be 
increasing and production by general 
farming of meat, milk and eggs will 
continue to decline. 

4. Individual operations, particular- 
ly those engaged in feed manufactur- 
ing and distribution, will become 
larger. The efficient will prosper and 
grow; the inefficient will be elimi- 
nated. 

What About the Dealer? 

Will the elimination process push 
out the local feed dealer? Definitely, 
no, says Mr. Reynolds. “The giants 
aren’t going to take over and elimi- 
nate the dealer, if he wants to stay in 
the picture.” 

The desire to succeed will be ever 
more important in the days of great 
competition ahead. “I am certain that 
all of us would like to be profitable 
and successful, but it will be only 
those who want to—who want to 
enough that they will put forth their 
best efforts—who will succeed,” Mr. 
Reynolds declared. 

“The efficient, aggressive and hard 
working local dealer is today, and 
will continue to be, the backbone of 
our distributive system in the agri- 
cultural industry. . . . He will be- 
come a more important factor in the 
total agricultural industry in his com- 
munity. He will have to provide the 
leadership and be the motivating fac- 
tor in maintaining, developing and 
creating a strong industry in his area 
of operations.” 

How to Succeed 

Offering leadership and providing 
motivation are perhaps the most ef- 
fective means of producing success as 
a dealer, according to Mr. Reynolds. 
Here are the things he believes the 
feed dealer will have to do to stay 
in business: 

1. Recognize and believe that op- 
portunity does exist. 

2. Recognize that in all industry it 
is getting to be a fierce game and 
only those with the strongest desire 
will succeed. 

3. Be willing to grow and expand, 
but recognize that growth and ex- 
pansion must be sound. If all of us 
have the desire to be the largest in 
volume, all but one of us will be dis- 
appointed. But, if each of us wishes 
to be the most efficient, then there 
is room for many of us. Recognize 
that volume is important, but also 
recognize that efficiency is more im- 
portant. 

4. Be willing to accept the leader- 
ship in your community. Be willing 
to give the leadership, motivation, 
and encouragement to your custom- 
ers and potential customers. 

5. Recognize that mass marketing 
is accelerating at a rapid pace. 

6. Recognize that quality of prod- 
uct is becoming increasingly impor- 
tant. 

Must Be Creative 

7. Recognize that the old methods 
of operating a business are becoming 
obsolete and that you must be crea- 
tive. 

8. Do not try to be all things to 
all people. Concentrate on areas and 
functions which you can do best and 
leave to others the things which they 
can do best. 

9. Work to improve, through edu- 
cation, the operations of your cus- 
tomers. Help make them more effi- 
cient and more productive. They, too, 
will have to improve, if they are go- 
ing to survive. 

10. Recognize that experience alone 
will not create success. Ability is still 
most important and we urge that you 
attract capable young men on the 
retail and distributive level so that 
you will have an aggressive and con- 


tinuing successful organization. 

11. Where possible, put in and effi- 
ciently use all the labor-saving de- 
vices possible. But make certain that 
you can and will use them before you 
install them. 

12. Be a good financial manager. 
Do not over-expand and develop your 
business to the point where you can- 
not withstand temporary recessions 
or price declines without placing 
yourself in serious jeopardy. 


HOW LONG? 


(Continued from page 1) 


Prices were still in the 15¢ bracket 
this week in most of the southern 
market places. Mississippi was get- 
ting, in some cases, 16¢, and this was 
indeed good news, for production 
costs in this state are reputedly low- 
er than in some of the other areas. 

These were on the farm prices. For 
birds brought to plants, the prices 
ranged as high as 16%4¢ in Missis- 
sippi. 

Meanwhile, there were reports that 
supplies of hatching eggs were be- 
coming scarce. However, the optim- 
ism prevailing in the industry at the 
present time is being accompanied by 
some sobering thoughts, too. 

Said one source: “I don’t think 
there will be a rush toward expanded 
hatchings. Too many people have 
been burned and they’re not going to 
get too close to the fire again.” 

How Long? 

However, seeking answers to how 
long the present prices may prevail, 
it is encouraging to note that a great 
many people feel that they will last 
until well after the first of the year. 

Two sources, both large operators, 
put themselves on the spot and pre- 
dicted higher prices will prevail 
through the month of February and 
maybe through March 1. Another 
source predicted 18¢ broilers after 
the first of the year. 

A source in Alabama explained it 
by merely stating: “The supply is too 
limited for prices to drop back down.” 

It was re-emphasized that it will be 
February at the earliest before new 
crops will be ready for the processing 
houses. Meanwhile, weather the last 
two weeks has played an important 
role in the upward swing. Extremely 
heavy rains, amounting to flood con- 
ditions in sections of Alabama, Geor- 
gia and Mississippi, put a crimp in 
making deliveries. The federal-state 
marketing news service in Georgia 
noted that dirt roads to chicken 
houses have been impassable for 
heavy trucks. In Mississippi and Ala- 
bama, highways were closed because 
of flood waters. Hundreds of families 
were evacuated in Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi. Small tornadoes swept over 
the broiler areas and near Laurel, one 
grower, T. W. Boykin, lost 1,000 birds 
when a twister hit one of his houses. 

Growers expressed concern over 
whether flocks would be hit with 
respiratory diseases because of the 
heavy rains at this time of the year. 
Servicemen were instructed to put 
out medicants and to inspect houses 
closely. 

Losses Still Hurt 

A feed mill operator and integrator 
in Mississippi speculated as to how 
long it would take some of the opera- 
tors to take up the “slack” in their 
losses for the year: “They have lost 
plenty—some of them—and I doubt 
very much that they will be able to 
recoup their losses any time soon.” 

What effect will rising prices have 
on the proposed marketing orders 
now being written in Washington? 
One large integrator said: “In spite 
of the present market, I guess I'll 
have to still be for them.” 
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ADVISORS 
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“to study necessary legislation which 
would be required” (Feedstuffs, Dec. 
9, page 1). 

Already in the works, under the 
jurisdiction of the sub-committee, is 
the writing of recommendations 
which will be submitted to the full 
committee for review when it meets 
Jan. 24. Drafting of these recom- 
mendations, it was said, is being done 
by the sub-committee independently 
of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

This information is unofficial. The 
broiler advisory group has adopted a 
policy of releasing no official state- 
ments of actions at this time. 

The Pacific Dairy & Poultry Assn., 
Los Angeles, said in a bulletin that 
the full broiler advisory committee 
has: (1) Agreed that it should fur- 
ther explore corrective actions that 
would bring about more suitable pro- 
duction within the industry; (2) re- 
jected out-of-hand support programs 
for either production control or price 
supports under government supervi- 
sion; (3) considered the marketing 
order approach—including producer, 
contractor and/or processor quotas— 
as perhaps the most practical, and 
(4) refused the offer of assistance of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
in further drafting of marketing or- 
ders or legislation at this time. 


SWINE 


(Continued from page 1) 


lantic, south central and western re- 
gions plan decreases. By regions, 
changes from 1961 are: West north 
central, 5% increase; south Atlantic, 
4% increase; east north central, 2% 
increase; south central, 2% decrease; 
west, 5% decrease, and north At- 
lantic, 6% decrease. 

In 10 selected corn belt states 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, South Da- 
kota, Nebraska and Kansas—a 4% 
gain in 1962 spring farrowings is in- 
dicated. Producers’ intentions point to 
5,667,000 spring litters during the 
spring farrowing period. 

The 1961 pig crop totaled 93.2 mil- 
lion head, an increase of 5% from 
1960, USDA reports. The 1961 spring 
pig crop of 50.5 million head was 7% 
larger than the 1960 spring crop of 
47.3 million head, and the fall pig 
crop of 42.7 million head was 4% 
larger than the 1960 crop of 41.1 
million head. 

The larger number of spring pigs 
resulted from a 4% increase in the 
number of sows farrowing and a 3% 
increase in pigs saved per litter. A 
2% increase in sows farrowing and 
2% larger litters produced the larger 
number of fall pigs saved. 


IOWA FIRM 
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Cedar Rapids; Robert Lux, Hopkin- 
ton; Maurice Clithero, Atlantic, and 
Donald Johnson, West Branch. 

Mr. Igram said the controlling in- 
terest in the firm is now held by a 
group that includes Mr. Jensen and 
himself. Mr. Jensen is president of 
Life Investors of Iowa, but that firm 
has no interest in Protein Blenders, 
Mr. Igram said. 

Mr. Igram was elected president 
of the firm succeeding Charles U. 
Kelly, and Gus Sleichter, North Lib- 
erty, was named executive vice presi- 
dent and general manager. 

Officers reelected, all of Iowa City, 
include Walter Klodd, secretary and 
treasurer; William Cushing, vice 
president in charge of nutrition; 
Joseph Pugh, vice president in charge 
of credit, and Allan Williams, vice 
president in charge of marketing. 

Lloyd Cashman, who has been the 


firm’s sales manager, was elected vice 
president in charge of sales. 

The directors also named two ex- 
officio directors as advisers: William 
Summerwill, president, Iowa State 
Bank & Trust Co., Iowa City, and 
A. C. Gingerich, Wellman, former 
president of Maplecrest Turkey 
Farms, a subsidiary of Protein 
Blenders. 


CENTRAL SOYA 
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per share earned in the first quarter 
a year ago. 

Sales for the first quarter increased 
from $66,609,783 to $73,430,911. 

Mr. McMillen expressed optimism 
that the “improved earnings picture 
would continue through the balance 
of the year and justify the confidence 
expressed at Central Soya’s share- 
hoiders’ meeting when a record 91% % 
of the outstanding shares were voted 
in person and by proxy.” (Also see 
story on page 17.) 


CANADIANS 


(Continued from page 4) 


196 tons of soybean meal in 1960, ac- 
cording to Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics reports. If all of the soybeans 
grown in Canada last year had been 
processed into oil and meal, they 
would have made about 139,000 tons 
of Canadian grown soybean meal. 

The duty being proposed is 45¢ per 
bushel and $6 per ton on soybeans 
and meal, respectively. If adopted, it 
would cost poultry and _ livestock 
growers a substantially increased 
sum. For instance it is calculated it 
would cost a broiler man raising 
200,000 broilers (four 50,000 crops) 
$1,600 per year and a turkey broiler 
grower’s cost would increase $18 per 
1,000. 

The proposals of the Ontario or- 
ganizations naturally found ready 
support from Cooperative Vegetable 
Oils Limited on behalf of its member 
oilseed producers in the Prairie prov- 
inces where the three plants have a 
combined crushing capacity of 300 
tons of oilseeds daily. Their principal 
oil producing crop is rapeseed. This 
past year approximately three fourths 
of a million acres were sown in 
Canada. 

Since, however, rapeseed as a pro- 
tein supplement, particularly for 
poultry, has liabilities, its use is lim- 
ited—in fact, the Feeding Stuffs Act 
which regulates the feed industry in 
Canada has ruled definite limitations 
for the use of rapeseed in various 
rations. The hope that rapeseed meal 
would supplant at least a portion of 
the imported soybean oil meal does 
not appear to have any immediate 
prospect of materializing. Rapeseed 
meal for livestock is discounted below 
soya bean meal by about 50%. 

With a view to stimulating interest 
and expanding the market, and also 
with the possibility of converting 
some of the wheat acreage to oil seed 
crops, George Hees, minister of trade 
and commerce, arranged for a Cana- 
dian oil seeds trade mission to visit 
Europe a few weeks ago to famili- 
arize themselves with the require- 
ments of the vegetable oil industry. 

In the face of hopes of expanding 


the oilseed output Alberta’s Depart- 
ment of Agriculture urged caution in 
rapeseed expansion above an _ in- 
crease of 10 to 15%—beyond which 
market problems could result. 

The acreage devoted to oilseeds in 
the prairie provinces in 1961 was as 
follows: Rapeseed, 744,700; sunflower 
seed, 25,000, and soybeans, 500. 


DIAL SCALES 
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gether in the development of dial 
scales for the American market. For | 
the present, all mechanisms will be | 
imported, while other components 


that cannot be brought in economi- 
cally will be manufactured here. Na- 
tionwide service facilities and parts 
depots will be set up. 

“In addition to its extreme accu- 
racy,” said Mr. Richardson, “the 
Richardson-ASE scale has probably 
the world’s easiest reading dial.” He 
explained that the dial indicator 
makes from 2-6 revolutions in re- 
cording weight, thus spacing on the 
dial between graduations is two to 
three times greater per given weight 
increment. This is equivalent to a 
reading line 12.5 ft. long. 

“A series of 4-20 apertures set in 
the dial reveal load values of cardi- 
nal points as the indicator rotates 
continuously around the dial. The 
numbers thus revealed are clear and 
bold, and can be read like a clock 
face. Intermediate graduations are 
widely spaced and are read quickly 
and accurately at a glance,” it was 
explained. The dial has readability of 
up to one part in 3,000. 

Weighing capabilities of bench, 
portable, dormant and other types 
range from a minimum of three lb. 
heads are available to accommodate 
larger totals, if needed. 

The scale is available with ana- 
logue to digital conversion, and re- 
mote ticket or tape printing of gross 


weight, tare weight and the net 
weight difference. Net weights are 
totaled automatically, providing a 


printed record. 


FARM BUREAU 
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statements by pointing out two routes 
which agriculture will be asked to 
follow in the near future. 

The first route, he said, is the one 
which many in government are in- 
dicating today—that of complete con- 
trol which would be an “impossible 
administrative task.” 

“The other route,” he said, “‘is that 
of seeking a solution to the entire 
problem without emphasis on one 
commodity or another—a route which 
we have suggested through Farm Bu- 
reau’s cropland adjustment program.” 


Subsidiary Formed By 


Canadian Company 


LONDON, ONT. — John Labatt, 
Ltd., has formed a new subsidiary, 
Labatt Industries, Ltd., to succeed 
the special products division which, 
since 1958, has been supplying vita- 
mins and other ingredients to the 
feed, food and pharmaceutical indus- 
tries. 

John B, Cronyn, vice president, pro- 
duction, in making the announcement, 
said sales increases and plans for fur- 
ther expansion made it desirable to 
separate these operations. 

Labatt Industries is installing ad- 
ditional equipment and, early in 1962, 
will produce calcium and sodium 
propionates which are used by the 
baking industry. It is planned to man- 
ufacture other items which are now 
purchased,. when business volume 
justifies further investment, it was 
stated in an announcement of the 
move. 

Mr. Cronyn said the subsidiary is 
following two separate but parallel 
programs—one under which it will 
gradually manufacture more ingredi- 
ents used in volume by the food and 
drug industries, the other supplying 
supplements which are added to feeds 
to promote the growth and protect 
the health of livestock and poultry. 

Its research farm east of London 


is testing animal and poultry feeds | 


which incorporate new products de- 
veloped by the subsidiary. 

Mr. Cronyn is president of Labatt 
Industries, Ltd. John A. Mennie, for- 
merly controller of the parent com- 
pany, is executive vice president and 
Peter W. Cuff, who has managed 
the special products division since its 
formation, has become general man- 
ager. 
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York Feed 
-Manufacturer Fined 


ALBANY, N.Y.—Elmore Milling 
Co., Oneonta, N.Y., has been fined 
$150 on each of five counts of shipping 
adulterated and mislabeled poultry 
feed, a total of $750. The firm pleaded 
guilty in federal district court. 

The Food and Drug Administration 
in August reported halting distribu- 
| tion of some of the firm’s medicated 
| feed after discovering that it con- 
tained as much as three times the 
labeled amounts of drug. (Feedstuffs, 
Sept. 2, page 1.) 

Civil action involving the death of 
turkeys fed one feed has reportedly 
been withdrawn. Judge James T. Fo- 
ley also took no action against Lor- 
aine S. Tilman, vice president, treas- 
urer and manager of the company. 
Mr. Tilman and Elmore Milling were 
cited for violating the Federal Food 
and Drug Code in distribution of 
“Chix Saver” feed. 

The government charged that the 
feed contained approximately 180% 
of the represented amount of sulfa- 
quinoxaline and approximately 209% 
of the represented amount of arsan- 
ilic acid, drugs for treating poultry 
diseases and stimulating growth. 

Two lots of Elmore’s feed which 
were seized were said to contain more 
than three times the labeled amount 
of 4-nitrophenylarsonic acid, a drug 
used to prevent blackhead in turkeys. 


Arkansas Rice Hull 
Plant Opening Planned 


STUTTGART, ARK.—Opening of a 
plant in Stuttgart to produce proc- 
essed rice hulls for use as poultry 
litter is expected soon. 

The $100,000 plant was construct- 
ed by the J. B. Hunt Co., Little 
| Rock (Feedstuffs, Nov. 11, page 89). 

Rice mills in the Stuttgart area 
and surrounding areas produce an 
estimated 90,000 tons of rice hulls 
annually, only a small part of which 
presently goes into market channels. 
It is estimated that there is currently 
23% more supply of hulls than the 
demand in Arkansas. This supply and 
demand are expected to balance out 
as the state’s poultry industry grows, 
according to a Hunt official. 

Cost was previously a drawback 
in use of the hulls for litter. Cost is 
now expected to be lower than for 
some other litter, a spokesman of the 
firm has stated. 

Shavings Production 

Johnnie B. Hunt, president of the 
company, while working for an uncle 
in a planer mill 15 years ago, first 
conceived the idea for an overhead 
loading method of supplying chicken 
raisers with shavings from the mill 
which they used as litter. 

In recent years, seeking a method 
of mass producing and baling shav- 
ings, Mr. Hunt was unable to find a 
machine that would process wood 
shavings. This turned his interest in 
producing poultry litter toward rice 
hulls, and the new plant resulted. 

Other officers of the new company 
are David McDonald, Stuttgart, treas- 
urer; Robert C. Downie, secretary, 
and David C. Hamilton, Little Rock, 
chairman of the board. 


TURKEYS 
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grow less than 200 turkeys annually 
would not be eligible to vote in the 
| turkey marketing order referendum. 
Presumably the minimum number 
of breeder hens determining eligibili- 
ty to vote in the referendum on the 
| proposed hatching egg marketing or- 
| der also would be reduced. Fifty hens 
| had been mentioned as a minimum. 
USDA officials did not indicate at 
this time what revisions in the pro- 
| posed turkey and hatching egg or- 
| ders would be made before it comes 
time for producers to vote. 


| 
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Chicks Placed in Principal Broiler Areas 
(000's omitted) 

Week ending Maine Conn Penn. ind. Wi. Mo. Del Md. 
1,058 219 600 449 66 607 1,259 1,853 
953 236 432 456 24 593 1,184 1,888 
1,158 257 539 455 38 571 1,514 1,907 
4 1,165 25! 701 517 65 679 1,529 2,056 
1,105 244 763 569 54 684 1,695 
November |8 ........-- 1,148 2%6 741 622 53 694 1,519 2,022 
November 25 ..........+5: 1,089 238 595 635 58 662 1,482 2,101 
1,146 222 795 709 35 671 1,615 2,057 
December 9? 1,154 221 707 696 50 644 1,459 2,367 
December {6 ........ 1,141 177 654 697 bt 673 1,803 2,156 

Week ending Va. W.Va N.C. $.c. Ga. Fla. Ala Miss. 
712 273 345 «5,455 157 
245 2,738 293 5,274 174 3,204 1,906 
666 176 2,761 373 5,433 198 3,278 2,138 
November 4 ... 716 263 2,816 316 §,512 201 3,474 2,123 
776 353 2,877 349 5,55! 205 3,476 2,153 
November i8 ........... 724 374 3,014 315 5,629 224 3,397 2,206 
November 25 ............- 791 380 3,048 342 5,890 240 3,529 2,166 
856 341 3,193 364 6,020 260 3,493 2,285 
879 372 3,289 343 6,165 253 3,703 2,263 
December [6 ..... 956 284 3,280 338 6,274 261 3,668 2,275 

Total 22 areas 

Week ending Ark La. Texas Wash. Oregon Calif. 196! 1960 
3,468 407 1,632 291 141 1,049 28,246 28,355 
October 2! . 3,44! 337 1,700 261 92 9430 «27,085 28,165 
October 28 ..... 3,312 350 1,726 225 109 948 «628,132 28,639 
November 4 3,107 397 1,759 235 168 945 28,986 29, 157 
November 3,327 371 1,741 236 191 989 «829.620 29,970 
3,462 369 1,788 294 1,083 30,145 30,282 
Movember 28 3,247 357 1,80 254 147 1,032 30,094 29,932 
December 2 ...... 3,739 399 1,956 206 192 1,085 31,639 30,818 
December 9 . 3,803 395 1,905 223 135 1,136 32,162 30,971 
December [6 3,702 438 1,954 247 177 1,122 32,341 31,712 


Doty Laboratories to 
Open Minneapolis Lab 


MINNEAPOLIS—Doty Laborator- 
ies will open a laboratory in Minne- 
apolis Jan. 1 at 924 Flour Exchange 
Building. 

The lab will be the third for the 
firm. Others are in North Kansas 
City, Mo., and Omaha. The labora- 
tories provide analyses, assays and 
tests for the grain, feed manufactur- 
ing, flour milling and baking indus- 
tries. 

An open house at the new facility 
is planned for Jan. 5 from 3 p.m. to 
7 p.m. 


TEXAS MILL OPERATING 

STEPHENVILLE, TEXAS — The 
new feed mill of Anderson & Sons, 
Stephenville, is now operating. The 
plant has capacity of 100 tons per 
day, and is a pre-engineered packaged 
unit developed by Riza & Co., Cle- 
burne, Texas. Arris Anderson is man- 
ager of the milling firm. 


MICHIGAN 


(Continued from page 1) 


dust off your shoes and take off into 
the hinterland to talk things over 
with your old customers and poten- 
tial new customers.” 

Slowing Down the Industry 

He charged that absence of confi- 
dence and guts is slowing down Mich- 
igan’s feed industry. Some feed com- 
pany representatives, he said, say 
problems in poultry are too big and 
they would rather work with other 
livestock. “I say it isn’t a matter of 
looking for an industry without prob- 
lems, it’s a case of no guts,” Dr. Zin- 
de! said. 

“We seem to have lots of criticism 
directed at our most successful inte- 
grators, simply because these people 
were able to sit down and analyze the 
problem and proceed in a different 
direction. It appears that capital isn’t 
the only thing that is needed; it also 
takes guts. 

“The old poultry industry is over- 
expanding. .. . But this has happened 
to every good industry in the U.S. 
Isn't this the good old American 
way? Doesn't competition force out 
the weaklings, the unimaginative, the 
uneconomical and the poor competi- 
tors?” 


Margin and Booking 

He asked his listeners if they had 
the guts to: Accept lower mark-ups 
on feed; book poultry feeds a year 
ahead; admit to a customer that you 
don’t know the answer to a question 
but will try to find one, and learn 
new ideas. 

“It is said that you feed men have 
been living off the fat of the land, 
or is it that you have been operating 
too inefficiently?” Dr. Zindel quer- 
ied. “If you think the mortality 
has been high in the hatchery busi- 
ness, the poultry breeder business or 
the poultry raising business, then you 
can be sure that you feed folks are 
not going to be immune, and the mor- 
tality of elevators will certainly go 
up. 

“The mark-up of poultry feed has 
been too high. Ten to nineteen dollars 
a ton was okay years ago, perhaps, 
but now you may have to be satis- 
fied with $5 or $10 a ton, or even 
less. Can you gear your plant up to 
produce mash in bulk for cash for a 
$10 or less mark-up over ingredient 
cost?” 

Dr. Zindel also asked, “Do any of 
you book feed for steers or hogs on 
a full year’s basis? Of course you do. 
Can you tell me any reason why the 
industry that utilizes 60% of the 
mixed feed business 
should not be accorded 
treatment? 

“I understand there are several 
feed companies that have been book- 
ing for a period of three months, but 
but if they have the guts to do it 
for three months, why not do it for 
a full year?” 

He warned that unless feed men 
started such programs for their big 
poultry operators, “big commercial 
poultrymen will begin to do it them- 
selves and they might even form a 
feed cooperative and then by-pass 
you elevator men altogether. Do you 
have the guts to pioneer?” 

Dr. Zindel directed the attention 
of his listeners to the fact that poul- 
trymen in certain areas of Michigan 
use more feed than many elevators 
mix, or even handle. “Therefore,” he 
reasoned, “they know that the eleva- 
tor man doesn’t have up-to-date 
knowledge about poultry, such as the 
poultrymen have, and consequently 
any confidence which the raisers have 
in the elevator tends to disappear. 

“It takes guts to learn new ideas 
and it is expensive to send service- 
men, feed men and salesmen to train- 
ing school to learn. Have you set up 


the same 


in Michigan | 


| 


an in-service training program for 
your employees? It takes guts to 
learn new ideas.” 

Dr. Zindel said he believed in the 
future of the poultry business in 
Michigan and asked this key ques- 
tion: “Do you have the guts to sur- 
vive?” 

Income Possibilities 

With “a little bit of arithmetic,” 
he demonstrated that supplying feed 
to an egg producer with 5,000 birds 
could mean $2,250 in income. “Just 
how many steer farms, dairy farms, 
hog or sheep farms will do this much 
mixed feed business with you . 
when comparing the amount of feed 
used for those animals?” he asked. 

“Have you been backing the wrong 
segments of the industry? For in- 
stance, can you tell me of any dairy 
man, hog feeder, sheep man or steer 
feeder who buys all of his feed from 
an elevator? Not many, if any at all, 
but I'll name dozens or hundreds of 
poultrymen who do... .” 

Talking about feed industry and 
animal agriculture trends in the Mid- 
west, Dr. Zindel said, “Are you aware 
that in 1959: ‘(1) One fifth of the 
feed sold in the Midwest was through 
contract programs? (2) There was a 
market shift to move control over 
production? (3) There was more in- 
fluence in the selection of a breed or 
strain? (4) There was more control 
over the feeder stock supply? (5) 
There was more control over market- 
ing? (6) There was a move away 
from price guarantees for broiler pro- 


or,” 


ducers? 
Michigan’s Position 

Dr. Zindel and another speaker, 
Edward E. Reynolds, vice president, 
McMillen Feed Division, Central 
Soya Co., Inc., Ft. Wayne, Ind., de- 
voted much of their convention ad- 
dresses to evidence which supports 
Michigan's position as a logical and 
ideal state in which the feed indus- 
try and animal agriculture should 
grow. Dr. Zindel’s discussion con- 
cerned poultry only, while Mr. Rey- 
nolds talked about dairy and beef 
cattle and hogs, too. 

Here are some of the reasons why 
Dr. Zindel believes Michigan should 
have an expanding and prosperous 
poultry industry: 

Michigan is “smack in the middle” 
of the large consuming areas of Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Toledo, Cleveland, Co- 
lumbus, Dayton and _ Indianapolis. 
“Certainly our cost of delivery to 
these markets is less than any of 
our so-called ‘southern competitors’ 
or ‘eastern competitors’.” 

Michigan is a deficit producing 
state. At present, producers within 
the state account for 63% of the 
eggs, 2% of the broilers and 50% of 
the turkeys consumed by Mr. and 
Mrs. Michigan and their children. 

“Michigan hatcherymen are able 
to produce and sell the finest stock 
of poultry anywhere in the US.” 
Some Michigan hatcheries are now 
producing started pullets. 

An adequate quantity of feedstuffs 
is produced in the state itself. Mich- 
igan is now a surplus corn producer 
and may soon become a large soy- 
bean producer. “Certainly if our ma- 
jor feed grains are grown and proc- 
essed locally, the complete mash price 
will be more favorable to Michigan 
producers.” 

Credit organizations and feed com- 
panies “are ready to advance money 
for capital improvements in properly 
organized poultry ventures.” 

Michigan’s weather “doesn’t get 
too cold in the winter nor too warm 
in the summer.” 

Rounding up Michigan’s competi- 
tive advantages and disadvantages, 
compared with other poultry produc- 
ing areas, Dr. Zindel said, “Michigan 
shows a clear, over-all advantage in: 
(1) Transportation to market costs, 
(2) feed costs and (3) demand, while 
the South and the East have lower 
costs in buildings, heat, light and 
power. A pound of feed yields more 
meat in the South, but the larger 
Michigan birds still sell at a premium 
price. Lower wages may give the 
South some advantage, but a full- 


scale study of comparative labor ef- 
ficiencies would show that we get 
more labor for our money because 
our efficiency is superior.” 


“Bright Future” 

The future of Michigan's feed and 
other agricultural industries “is 
brighter than ever before, and we 
can expect an expanding market,” 
said Mr. Reynolds. “Michigan and 
other states in this general geograph- 
ical location have opportunities they 
never had before.” 

He said it was difficult at this time 
to speak optimistically about broiler 
and turkey prospects, but believes 
that “both of these products will 
straighten themselves out without 
government interference or market- 
ing orders.” 

About egg production, he said, 
“. . You have the basic ingredients 
(feedstuffs, demand, climate) to de- 
velop a sound and growing industry.” 

In dairying, Mr. Reynolds said, 
Michigan's feed industry has an op- 
portunity to help the dairy farmer 
obtain maximum production from his 
herd and produce milk at the lowest 
cost per pound. 

He noted that Michigan can pro- 
duce as much of the quality beef 
consumed in the state as it has the 
desire to produce. 

Even though Michigan is on the 
fringe of the Midwest, “where the 
hog industry will remain for many, 
many years,” Mr. Reynolds believes 
that the state “can produce and mar- 
ket hogs in competition with any 
other area in the nation.” 

(Comments by Mr. Reynolds on 
marketing and distribution of feed 
and end products appears in a relat- 
ed story.) 


GFDNA Head Speaks 

Charles Force, president of the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn., 
singled out “the role government 
plays in our business” as the major 
problem of the organization and the 
industry. 

“The grain and feed industry is op- 
erating in a climate where giant gov- 
ernment can quarterback the plays 
and bark the signals,” he said. “Our 
aggressive farm programs over the 
past 35 years have placed our fed- 
eral government in the role of play- 
er as well as referee.” 


To Add Feed Man 


In conjunction with describing the 
purposes and activities of GFDNA, 
Mr. Force noted that the organiza- 
tion’s executive board recently 
authorized the hiring of a feed man 
to complete GFDNA’s professional 
staff. “This man would work with 
and serve feed dealers who sell from 
500 to 5,000 tons yearly,” Mr. Force 
explained. “Michigan, I feel could use 
the service of such a man to good ad- 
vantage.” 

GFDNA’s professional staff now 
includes Alvin Oliver, executive vice 
president; Herbert Sharp, secretary- 
treasurer; Dr. Carroll Brunthaver, 
director of research, and Verlon 
Meyer, director of information serv- 
ices. 

Goals for the Trade 

R. B. Bohnsack, president of the 
Michigan Feed & Grain Dealers 
Assn., said the industry should work 
for: 

1. Better-trained employees who 
are able to be of service to a special- 
ized and technical agriculture. 

2. More efficient facilities and new 
services which are provided at a prof- 
it to both the business firm and the 
customer. 

3. Extension of credit on open ac- 
count. 

4. An even closer working rela- 
tionship between the industry and the 
staffs of Michigan State University 
and the Michigan department of ag- 
riculture. 

5. A closer liaison with district 
groups of grain and feed dealers. 

6. Greater utilization of laboratory 
facilities and enforcement of existing 
laws pertinent to the industry. 

7. Closer contact with elected state 
and federal government representa- 
tives. 
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previous week, going at $92.90 per 
ton for mash. 

The improved broiler price gave a 
3.7 meat-feed ratio, a pound of broil- 
er meat would buy 3.7 lb. of feed. 


Increased demand for dairy feeds 
has pushed the price for 32% con- 
centrates up over 4% 

There is also a good report on 
feeder pig sales here on the penin- 
sula. Eleven sales averaged $31.43 
cwt. or $16.43 a head for 52 Ib. pigs. 
The 1961 pig prices have been the 
highest since 1958. Many of the buy- 
ers are from the nearby states of 
Pennsylvania; New York and Con- 
necticut. 


Mountain States 


Rocky Mountain feed men expect 
business to pick up after the first of 
the year. Current levels are about 
normal for this time of year, they 
say. Volume is off slightly from the 
first part of the month, but this is 
mostly attributed to the season. Some 
turkey feeding is expected to get un- 
derway soon. 

Prices are generally firm. 

It is indicated that a lot of vitamin 
A is being sold for cattle. 


Pacific Northwest 


Oregon, Washington and Idaho 
weather conditions this week have 
been conducive to heavy supplemen- 
tal feeding, but feeder inventories 
were adequate to meet present needs. 
Sales of dairy, livestock and poultry 
formula feeds appeared to be main- 
tained at last week’s seasonally high 
levels. 


Southern California 


Feed prices remained unchanged 
here this week as lower protein costs 
counterbalanced stronger corn prices. 

Egg prices increased 2¢ per dozen 
in most Southern California localities 
due to cooler weather, a short supply 
and better demand prior to the 
Christmas holidays. Poultrymen still 
fear price declines early in January 
lasting until spring although perhaps 
not as drastic as earlier predicted. 

Broiler prices surpassed the 15¢ 
price level, which is encouraging to 
the growers. Larger replacements are 
being planned due to the improved 
market. 

The 1961 turkey market is dull and 
unchanged as the large volume of 
birds have been moved to various 
holiday markets causing further re- 
duction in feed tonnage. Several large 
contracting companies have not de- 
cided or announced their intentions 
for next season. 

For the third week in succession 
beef prices improved and good quality 
cattle are moving at close to 26¢ Ib. 
Feedlot managers are extremely op- 
timistic as replacement numbers be- 
gin to increase. 

VINELAND MAN DIES 

VINELAND, N.J.—Alex Austin, 78, 
Vineland, died Dec. 10. Mr. Austin 
established a feed and ice manufac- 
turing company in Vineland, and was 
also associated for 25 years with sales 
for the Brooks Chemical Co., Cleve- 
land. 
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Two Join GPMMA 


KANSAS CITY—Two new mem- 
bers have joined the Grain Processing 
Machinery Manufacturers Assn., it 
has been announced by Vernon Hayes, 
chairman, membership committee. 
They are Gruendler Crusher and Pul- 
verizer Co., St. Louis, and the Strong- 
Scott Mfg. Co., Minneapolis. 

Mr. Hayes, president, Hayes & 
Stolz Industrial Manufacturing Co., 
said, “We are pleased that these two 
recognized leaders in our industry 
have elected to join with us. So far 
in 1961, GPMMA has increased its 
membership by 30%. We look for- 
ward to adding many more new mem- 
bers in 1962. 

“GPMMA is dedicated to serving 
our grain and feed industries, and we 
believe our expanded association ac- 
tivities are making real contributions 
to our members and our industry 
associates.” 


TOP OF THE HOPPER 
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controls on competing products, the National Swine Growers Council has put 
itself on record as opposed to marketing orders in the livestock industry. 
This action was reported from a recent council meeting by the National 


Hog Farmer. 
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WHERE REGULATORY reports indicate deficiencies or excesses of 
drugs in feed samples, the trouble may be more in handling of the feed 
following mixing than in the mixing itself. At least that is the opinion of 
some feed production experts, who cite possible problems of separation in 
handling operations following mixing. Some firms are said to have largely 


overcome or minimized such problems, but some mills presumably should be 
paying greater attention to the problem. 
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A SURVEY CONDUCTED among 199 users of “immune” milk in Duluth, 
Minn., showed that 57% of them obtained relief from symptoms of arthritis. 
Dr. Cyril M. Smith, Duluth, who conducted the survey, noted that the study 
did not include use of a control group. “The significance of this study,” he 
explained, lies in a preliminary determination of the general effectiveness of 
immune milk in the treatment of rheumatoid arthritic symptoms. 

The milk was developed by Dr. W. E. Peterson, professor of dairy hus- 
bandry at the University of Minnesota. It is produced by cows which have 
been injected with a vaccine. A Duluth dairy is one of three in the country 
producing it for sale at 80 to 90¢ a quart. 

Dr. Peterson has received no encouragement from the University of Min- 
nesota Medical School, and the American Medical Assn. has registered op- 
position to the product. However, he retains great confidence in it as an 
arthritis treatment and sees the possibility of applying the same technique 
to treatment of some other diseases. 

The survey by Dr. Smith was the first of its kind by a physician. Says 
Dr. Smith: “Everything new in medicine has been opposed by the hierarchy 
of medicine. Dr. Flemming had a rough time with his penicillin. So did 
Pasteur and Jenner.” 

A VETERAN OBSERVER of California poultry operations says that it 
now appears that for a family ranch unit to have a profitable egg operation, 
at least 20,000 layers may be needed. And he predicts that this will be 50,000 
birds before long. There are some smaller operations, but for a full-time 
poultry operation, this observer says 20,000 birds are about a minimum now, 
with this expected to increase. Marketing as well as production developments 
are given as a reason for the continuing increase in size. 
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INDIVIDUAL INSTANCES of colorless egg yolks among a few laying 
flocks have been reported in both the U.S. and Canada. The yolks in these 
cases have no color at all. Various approaches to the problem have been 
suggested and tried, but some scientists indicate that the condition still has 
not been explained satisfactorily. 
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VITAMELK 
PRODUCTS 


There are specific 
Vitamelks for: 


broilers 
layers 

* breeders 
* turkeys 

* dairy 

* beef 

* swine 


Put more eggs 
in your layer feeds 


with Dawe’s 


There are more eggs in a ton and more profit for 
the poultryman, when you fortify your layer feeds 
with Vitamelk Egg. This specialized Vitamelk, de- 
veloped by Dawe’s Nutrition Research and Tech- 
nical Service, provides the micronutrients essential 
to sustained high-level production. 

Vitamelk Egg is a Dawe’s quality-controlled pre- 
mix of vitamins, trace minerals and unidentified 
factors at research-proved levels for high-efficiency 
layer feed performance. In Vitamelk Egg, you have 
full fortification in a single package. This simplifies 
your job of fortifying to make your feeds more 
productive. 

More eggs in a ton of feed mean lower cost per 
dozen. This is the payoff for the poultryman. It is 
your payoff, too, because that is the basis on which 
your feeds are judged. 

Talk layer feed fortification with your Dawe’s 
man, or write for more information on Vitamelk 
and new concepts in layer nutrition. 


DAWE’S LABORATORIES, INC. 


A800 South Richmond St. 
Chicago 32, Illinois 


World’s Oldest and Largest Specialists in Feed Fortification 
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